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Human Body; and the wonderful Properties of my 
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NOW THY SELF ! ! was an Inferlpe 5 
2 tion over the Gates of one of the 
1 oft famous Temples - of the Heathen 
Porld; and it has been ever ſince admir- 
ed for che great importance of it, and its 
j vaſt ſignificency, though expreſſ led in ſo 


Fa 
n 


Dice, by conſidering what we are, and 


3 of the Mind, as well as thoſe of the bo- 
: * and, whilſt the one is charmed with 
peholding, let the other be no leſs ſo, 
| with contemplating, THAT ALL IS GOOD 
1 np WISE. För, what is MAN without 

Education? like Marble in the Quarry, 

5 1 ſtill the Skill of the Poliſher makes the 

Furface ſhine, and diſcovers every orna- = 
mental Cloud, Spot and Vein, which 
uns through the body. Inſtruction, 
hen it actuates upon a Noble Mind, 


ay words. Let us follow this ſage ad- 3 


what is around us. Let us open the Eye _ 


= Uraws out to View every latent Virtue: OY 
= A 55 1 


£ 1 INTRODUCTION. 


8 and Perfecion. The Senator, Philoſs- | 1 
pher, and Mechanic, very often lie con- 
cealed in perſons of low condition in life, 
which a proper Education might have * 
diſmterred, and brought to light. 'Theſf 2 
Human Mind es repays us with 
 Ciury for the care we take to *cultivare 1 
it: it is a Soil that is Rich and Pruicful ih 
capable of the moſt Noble Productions 
therefore worthy of our Care. F nally. 
Inſtruction diſpels the Cloud of Ignorance, 
__cnlarges the Mind, extends its Views 
multiplies its Ideas, and opens to it New 
Scenes of Pleaſure, whichthoſe that want 1 
Education can never enjoy. And, af . 
Wiſdom and Virrue are nn to our 
Happineſs; Practice well what V. den 
0 70 788 and Vin irtue 2 55 i ara 701. 
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Of the SouL .of MAN. 

As the Soul of Man is his moſt noble part, being: 
a copy of the Divine Image in us, in which we 
fave enough to fill us with-admiration of the munifi - 
tence, wiſdom and power of the infinite Creator, 
hen we contemplate the noble faculties of this our. 
aperior part, the vaſt reach and compaſs of its un- 
erſtanding, the prodigious quickneſs. and piercing- 
eſs of its thought, the admirable ſubtility of its in- 
Ention, the commanding power of its wifdom, and 

De great depth of its memory, we muſt be aſtoniſn- 
I” at the immenſe power of that Wiſe Being, who. 
prmed every part of this grand creation. There are 
o things we cannot eaſily paſs by, becauſe they ma- 
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ence, as having a particular and neceſſary tendency 
the management and good order of the affairs of 
ankind in general. How various are the inclina-- 
ons of men to different buſineſſes ; we ſee how na- 
Prally they betake themſelves to this and that em- 
oy ment; ſome delight in divinity, ſome in phyſic, 


"2 . | ' : * I . ®* . . 
Patomy, and botany, ſome in critical learning, and 
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Dfelt the ſpecial concurrence and defign- of Provi-- 
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ture, while many more are buſted in the ſervile office 
of mankind, beyond numeration. 
Ne all this is neceſliry, for the more eaſy tran Zo 
acting the affairs, foreign or domeſtic, of almoſt e. i; 
5 very individual of the human ſpecies; to anſwer ever 
end and oceaſion of man; to make him uſeful even 
co the poor helpleſs beaſts, as far as his help is need 
* ful to them; all without any great trouble, fatigue 
il - or inconvenience; but rather as a pleaſure and di. . 
verſton to him: for ſo far is it from being a toil, that 
the greateſt labours, cares, and dangers become plex 
= - -  unt to him who is purſuing his genius; whoſe ardos 
E eggs him forward, and buoys. bim up under all oppo- 
1 ſition, and carrieth him through every obſtacle, 0 
E the end of his defigns and deſires. o 
1 In the next place, it is highly worth our obſervation to 
1 to note the inventive power of the ſoul ; to thew how ra. 
3 aſtoniſhing it is, that it ſhould hit upon every thing 
in that is, or may be of ufe to himſelf or ſociety, 19 4 
* which he has ſuch extenfire intereſt and concern 
Il. For the illuſtration of this, we {hall take a curſot r 
1 - _ view of the arts, ſciences and trades, and the 0 E. 
5 tools they perform their labours and contriranceſ f 
Vuoeitb, which are numerous as their various oca lion 
| require. 1 
What is there that falleth ines he inſpeQion 0:8 
man's ſenſes, that he doth not employ to ſome uſt Wt 
_ or purpoſe, for either private or public good! I bee 
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celeſtial bodies, the ſun, moon, and other planets, hema 
employs to the noble purpoſes of aſt ronomy, e 
tion, and geography. What an abundant maſs o nv 
I] knowledge muſt the ſoul be endowed with, to inventſſpf 
the uſeful ſciences of geometry and arithmetic, botiſf i 
ſpecious, and in numbers; and thoſe nice and vat el 
ous inſtruments, made uſe of by the geometrician and 
aſtronomer, geographer, and ſailor! What wonderful wha! 
ſagacity is ſhewn in the buſineſs of optics, particulars 30 er 

ly in the late invention of the teleſcope ; 3 
new wonders are diſcovered among God's works, 1 
the heavens, as there ate here on earth, with by 2 0¹ 


-- 


- REPOSITORY of ARTS. | 7 
rege and otber glaſſes! And as for this lower 
ond, what material is there to be found; what kind 
of earth, ſtone or metal; what animal, tree or plant, 
0 Und the very ſhrubs of the field; in a word, what, 

Zn of all the excellent variety of things the Creater has 

24 Fermiched the world with, for all ufes and occaſions, 
z all ages, that man's contrivance doth not extend 
1e, 1 nto, and make ſome way or other advantageous to 
. Himſelf, and uſeful for building, cloathing, food; 

1 3 Puyſic, tools or utenſils, or even only for pleaſure and 
erden! But now conſidering the power and ex- 
loi tent of human art, there are other things which far» 
20-0 ther demonſtrate the ſuperintendence of the Great. 

reatot; and we find, that things of great and ab- 
. del neceſſary uſe have ſoon, and eaſily occured 
to the invention of man; while thoſe of little uſe are 
Farely and ſlowly diſcovered, if ever. | 

ng, 1 e have as early as the Moſaie hiſtory an account 
in of the invention and progreſs of. the more uſeful. oc- 

m upation : thus (Gen. iii. 23. Adam was ſent forth. 


or rom the garden of Eden, by God himſelf, to culti- 
er ate the earth; and in the next chapter his two ſons. 
ice Lain and Abel were differently employed, Cain was 

on, tiller of ground, the other a keeper of ſheep. Jabel 


> as father of ſuch as dwell in tents, (Gen. iv.) that 
s, he was the inventor of tents. Tubal Cain was an 

uſe inſtructor of every artificer in braſs and iron, or the firſt 
Thi hat found out the art of melting and malleating metals, 
„be aking them uſeful for tools, and other neceſſary 

i plements ; his ſiſter Naamah is alfo faid to have 
s off Pte ſpinning and cloathing. Yea, the very art 
ven pf muſic is thus early aſcribed to Tuba, (Gen. iv. 21.) 


boti o indulgent was the Creator to find means to divert 
van 1 melancholy, to cheer the ſpirits, and to entertain 
cian nd pleafe mankind. We may learn from hence, 


erf nat matters of leſs concern, and thoſe of dangerous 
ala % gonſequence, were for our inſtruction, left JA 
i of the wit and faculties of men. 

What an excellent property of the ſoul is the me- 
oF hon, what a va variety of things does it detain! 
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1 The SCHOOL of WISDOM; er, | 
Though - we are every day crowding it with freſh ob. 


jede yet it ſtill preferves thoſe committed to it many | f 1 
years paſt ; who can comprehend where it lays up all 


_ theſe things ? by what means doth it retain, and} A & 
keep them ſeparate: and diſtin, ſo as not to con- E 
fuſe cach other? it holds a multitude of actions with = 
in its narrow compaſs, and yet preſents to us each EN 
ſingle one diſtinct and clear, whenever we have oc @ 
caſion to recall it. It is a guardian and truſtee of al uh 
we ſee, hear, read, and of all that our own rd 3. 


teach us: tis a domeſtic and natural treaſure of ex- 
quiſite value: the monuments of the hiſtory of na- 
tions have bounds, but the memory of man has none; + 
it joins one hiſtory to another. What it has once 1 
admitted in good order (eſpecially when it retains 1 7 1 
object with the ſtrong ties of reaſoning and pleaſure) 
is a depoſition it preſerves for us all our lives. What 
is moſt to be wondered at, is the perſpecuity that 18% 
maintained among theſe 1 images, which'no length > 
time, nor change of ſituation, ean poſſibly efface ory 
embarraſs. If we are ſhewn the picture of a man we 
have not ſeen for twenty years together, it is a doubt 
but we immediately find many faults with it, yell 
probably do not think it altogether unlike the origi-M 
nal; that the mouth is too wide, the turn of the 1 5 | 
is too much upon the round, and that the eye is too "a 
full and locks fad. Thoſe who have lived with thei 1 
man we ſpeak of, will find our judgment is right; 
but where is the n that can authorize this cen 
ſure? it is another more faithful and indelible por. 
trait, which the bare fight of that man has left in 
the memory, and which a million of other pictures k 
could by ro means hinder from diſtinguiſhing di- 
rectiy. It is that enriching faculty the memory thai 
ſo ſeaſonably ſupplies us with the diſcoveries of che 1 
greateſt genius's in every age; with the raviſhing 
ſtrokes of the moſt eloquent orators and ingenious 
poets; the reflections of men deep in penetration, x 
whom a long experience has made perfect; in ſhort: 
with whatever they have been able to collect, in con 
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Fe quence 585 their own: mate, or * mean, of 
$1 Eber. . 1 
8 We experience i in dur e 2 kind; of eonveni- 
A de, never met with in ary common magazine; in 
he latter we are obliged to refer to ſome particular 
Fark or number in order to produce the matter eon- 
ended for; whereas with the memory it is the re- 
gerſe, for if we want to recollect any thing, the ideas 
ZKemſelves offer their ſervice; that which immediate» 
"34 ly concerns him, after it bas miniſtered to him, diſ- 
ZEppears in bis turn, though ſtill ready to ſhew itſelf 
4 Pain upon every new command. When we conſider 
Fat amazing things many men have done, we can 
d leſs be aflogiſhed at the excelleney of our na- 
1Y x 
| 1 re; what a vaſt capacity did it require, to d:{cover 
. 1 he mode of expreſſing every meaning and thought of 
wy ur minds, by the uſe of twenty-four characters or 
3 Etters; and to expreſs all numbers by the applica- = 
q fon of only ten figures! 
If we conſider ſome men in particular, we ſhall be 
"Fo leſs aſtoniſhed King Mithridates made himſelf 
i : Peder of no leſs than twenty-two different languages; 

1 Pe famous Origin compoſed no leſs than fix thou- 
1 1 

A nd books; Pliny, in collecting bis natural biſtory, 
onſulted above two thouſand different authors; the 
Pemory of Cyrus was ſo great, that he called every 
Pan in bis prodigious army by his right name; Seneca 
4; Puld repeat two thouſand names, in the exact order 
4 cy were ſpoke, only once hearing them ; Leonardo 
1 e Vince, by the aſſiſtance of an extenſive memory, 

ade himſelf fo great a proficient in his profeſſion of 

hy pltory and painting, tbat none ever went before him; 
5 2 nd yet he was ſkilled in ſculpture, means ma- 
chen ematics, mechanics, &c, _ 

Wbo but the Omnipotent could make Cuch a 4 
. ne ſubſtance, endowed with thoſe admirable facul- 
mo ts and powers, as the rational ſoul hath ? a being 
@ faſhioned as to bear the Creator's vicegerency in 
is lower world; to employ the ſeveral creatures 
4 make uſe of various materials; to manage the 
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grand- buſineſs of the creation; and to ſurvey. the 
glories of all the viſible works of a God! a creature, 
without which this lower world would have been a 
dull, uncouth deſolate globe: who, or what leſs chan q 
the infinitely wife Being, could form ſuch a rational 
crefture, ſuch a divine ſubſtance as the ſoul! for 
ſuppoſe we ſhould allow the atheift any of his non- # 
ſenſical ſchemes, the epicurean his furtuitous con- 1 E 
courſe of atoms, or the carteſian hrs created matter 'J 
put in motion ; by what means could he, in his _ 
produce ſuch x divine ſubitance, endowed exactly 
with ſuch faculties, powers, and diſpoſitions, as the 
various occations of life require from ſuch a creature 
Wiy ſhould not rather all the arts, the diſpoſition; 
and ingenuities of men, if made by a mechanical 
procefs, and not by the Deity, have been more near 
alike ? particularly, why ſhould not each have thought 
upon every advantage of equal uſe, as another, ma 
ny ages ſince? What could not man have effected 1 
this as well as ſome thouſand years after? why al 110 
ſhould not all nations and all ages improve in eve 1 
thing as well as this or that age, or nation only 
Why ſhould the Greeks, Arabians, Perſians, or E. C 
gyptians of old, ſo far exceed thoſe of the ſame na 
tions, at this late period ? How could it come to 05 
that the uſe of the magnet, the art of printing, mak 
ing clocks, the invention of teleſcopes, and a great 
number of other artifices, ſhould eſcape the | 
of Archimedes, Anaximenes, and many more cele4 3 4 
brated virtuoſos of the early ages, whoſe contrivance Mei 
of various engines, ſpheres, and other curious inſtcut 4 Y ee 
ments are recorded ?. Why cannot the paſt (or the 
preſent) age, ſo eminent in the different branches of * 
polite learning, for improvements in all arts, (per 
haps excelling any age of the known world) diccoref ee 
thoſe hidden guagſita, which may probably be reſerry e 
ed for the e of future and leis learned gene 1 
rations ? Of theſe weighty matters, no ſatisfaCtorp 2 
account can be given by any mechanical hyptheſis, of 
other form, without taking in the ſupecintendance of @ 1 


ra 
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che e univerſal Ruler of the world, who . him- 
re, 5 elf ſufficiently in the | moſt conſiderable works of 
” nen, by numberleſs inſtanees of bis. unexampled 
Poodneſs, or by ſome remarkable tranſaction of his 
9 ner ſet forth as a token of his love for the 
Foul. 
# Let us n . the advice. of 88 
on- Kccl. ix. 10.) Whatſoever thy hand findeth to do, 
ter 1 o it with all thy might; lay hold on every occalion _ 
27,088 | that preſents itſelf, and improve it with the utmoſt 
| een, becauſe, now is the time of action, both 
In the employment of the body and of the mind, now 
s the ſeaſon of ſtudying either arts and ſcience, or 
Piſdom and virtue; for which we ſhall have no 
$1 Ppportunity in the place whither we are going in the 
1 $ther world; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
i des nor wiſdom, in the grave whither thou 
Da 1 Poeſt. 
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4 A ee Deſcription of the H MAN Bopx. 
ere XE have perhaps poſſeſſed a body for a number of 
* b years, and yet not once rat” what a won- 
"= derful compoſition that body is. We eat, drink, 
oeep, draw in the breath of life, feel our blood cir- 
i zulate, walk, ſtand ſtill, lie down, riſe again, ſpeak 
: bg 71th our tongue, hear with our ears, ſee with our 
4 yes, ſmell with our noftrils, taſte with our palate, 
vel el all over our body, and probably not once re- 


Ins 1 WeQed, how admirable all theſe are, agd what a 
ne rand diſplay of judgment has been ſhown in form- 


or ng and diſpoſing them for uſe ; and ſtill what a ſub- 
» " ec for reflection i is here ! ! 
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ample horizon on earth, to entertain his eye: F 
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12 The my WISDOM ; joe, 
15 How ſurpriſitigly curious is the ſtructure of {mani - 


body; what a pleaſing variety of the moſt exquiſite 
mo. Fx of workmanſhip are exhibited i in this moving . 
machine of ours, where all the parts are ſo e exact; 
correſpondent, as to anſwer the great purpoſe which 


dious poſture for a rational ereature is the ere& po- 
fition of the body of man ; for without this form, hel 


could not readily have turned himſelf to per form his 9 
various neceffary offices, much leſs to exerciſe his fa. * 


culties among the curioſities of nature and art. 


0 they originally were intended for! What a commo· 5 


hand, particularly, could not have been in ſuch g great a 


readineſs to execute the commands of the will, ren 4 
dictates of the ſoul ; his eyes would | have bean the 
moſt prone to danger, and incommodiouſly ſituated 1 


77 
2 


2 38 


The figure and ſhape of mans body is the moſt 


commodious that poſſibly could be deviſed for ſuch 


an animal: the moſt agreeable to his motion, to bis 


olf all animals; but by this ſituation, he can caſt bis 1 
_ xyes upwards, downwards, and round about him 39 
he hath a glorious hemiſphere of the heavens, and au Mat 


labours, and all his occaſions. For had he been a ra-. 


As in the figure, ſo in the ſtature and ſize of man's 3 
body, we have another manifeſt indication of Excel- 


lent oo that is, not too pigmean, or = 


either of which proportions would have been very in- 
convenient, both to himſelf and his buſineſs, or to 


the reſt of his fellow-creatures. Too pigmean would 2 
have rendered him too puny a lord df the creation; 
too impotent and unfit to manage the inferior crea - 


3 


tures: beſides, he would have been expoſed to the aſ· 


_  Tults of the weakeſt animals, to the ravening appe - 
tite of voractous birds, and endangered his being trod- 


| den to death by any animal of greater bulk than him 4 


i 


ſtti.tonal reptile, he could not have moved from place br: | 
to place, faſt enough for his buſineſs : had he been 2 
rational quadrupede, among other things he would 4 

have loſt the benefit of his hands, thoſe noble inſtru- 
ments of the moſt uſeful performances of the body. 4 


ad 
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if. On the other band, had man been enormouſly 
Pigantic, it would have given him an opportunity of 


Wight have been made of ſufficient ſtrength to bar- 
1 b defend our cities; but theſe things could not have 


expence of room, materials, and ſuch neceſſaries 


Ss ſuch large ſtructutes would require; more, un- 


4 oubtedly, than the world could have afforded to all 


es and places. No other cauſe can be aſſigned 
hy man was not made bigger than he is, but his 


lation to the univerſe. 


What a noble fituation is that of the head, which ; 


placed as on an eminence, being the moſt proper 


EFation poſſible for the repoſitoryi of the four ſenſes, 
Pree of which we ſhall chiefly deſcribe : the fourth, 
g mely the eye, being endowed with ſo many excel- 
a ent properties, we {hall treat of that curious organ 


che human ſpecies ſeparately from any other ſub- 


nient part of the body, near the common ſenſory 
part where it can be beſt guarded, and where it is 
gives the leaſt hindrance to the exerciſes of any 
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in- here it can receive the molt intelligence, and judge 
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aſ· le by many accidents to break off; if fleſn, it would 


imd circulate the ſounds, but abſorb, retard, and 
eee eee 


— 


77 kcare our houſes, walls and ramparts ſtrong enough 


us een performed without an enormous and inconveni- 


Ihe ſenſe of hearing is depcſited in the moſt con- 
e brain; to give the more ſpeedy information; in 
oft free from annoyances and harms; and where 


ber power; in a place appropriated to the peculiar 
We of the principal ſenſes, in that lofty eminence, 


ſith the niceſt obſervation. There is a diſcreet por- 
In of the Creator's providence in the ſubſtance of 
on ge outward ear, which is hard and horny; if it had 
ea: en bone, it would have been troubleſome, and li- 


pe · Nen have been ſubject to contuſion, and would nei- 
od- er have remained ſuſpended, nor ſo kindly receive 


_ ſound; to open their eyes (thoſe conſtant faithful 
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blunt their progreſs into the inward organ: but being 
hard, and curiouſly ſmooth and tortuous, ſounds find 
an ealy paſſage, with a regular volutation and refrac- 

tion; as in a well built arch, grotto, or muſical in- 
ſtrument, which magnifies and meliorates ſounds; 
and ſome of which convey even a whiſper to a greater 
diſtance. The hearing is always open, it is a ſenſe 
we need even while we are ſleeping; for if any ſound, 
enters, we awake. If the paſſage into the ear had 
been ſtraight, the ſound would diflipate and eſcape 
before the ſenſe could be affected: and, to prevent 
the invaſion of noxious inſects, nature hath ſecured. 
this paſſage with a bitter nauſeous excrement, afford. 
ed from the glands appropriated for that purpoſe, 
There is alſo a ſpecial contrivance of the nerves, mi- 
niſtring to this ſenſe of hearing, which may not be 
unworthy of notice: and that is, the branches of 
one of the auditory nerves, ſpread partly to the 
muſcles of the ear, the eye, the tongue and inſtru- 
ments of ſpeech, which are innoculated with the nerves 
to go to the heart and breaſt; by which means there 
is an admirable and uſeful conſent between thoſe 
parts of the body, it being natural for moſt animals, 
upon hearing any uncouth noiſe, immediately to 
erect their ears, and prepare them to catch every 


centinels) to ſtand upon their watch; and to be ready 
with the mouth to call out or utter what the preſent 
occaſion ſhall dictate, to guard them from. external 
dangers. There is beſides this in man, another great 
uſe in the nervous commerce, between the ear anc 
the mouth; that the voice may correſpond with thqk 
hearing, and be a kind of echo thereof, that what iſ 
heard with one of the two nerves may be readily ex 
preſſed with the voice by the help of the other. 

As the ſenſe of ſmelling is particularly uſeful, þ 
ſhall make a few remarks on that ſubject, which ma 
ſuffice, becauſe its apparatus (although ſufficient! 
grand and admirable) has not ſuch a multiplicity ol 
perfections as the eye and ear; it being ſufficient 1 
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REPOSITORY of ARTS. ts. 
his ſenſe, that the odoriferous effluvia of bodies can 
have a free paſſage to the olfaQtory nerves, without 
he formalities of refraCtion, and other preparations 
neceſſary for the perfection of the two former ſenſes. 
\ccordingly the beneſicent Creator hath made ſuffi- 
tent proviſion for the reception of ſmells, by the 
aperture of the noſtrils; made not of fleſh, or bone, 
but cartilaginous, the better to be kept open, and 
vithal, to be dilated or contracted, as there is occa- 
on, and for which purpoſe it hath ſeveral curious 
and proper muſcles. The noſtrils are placed high, 
becauſe all ſcent aſcends, and have, with great reaſon, 
a near vicinity with the mouth, as they aſſiſt us in 
udging of meat and drink, and are ever partly open; 
here is another excellent property in tbe lower part 
pf the noſe; being eaſily moveable, having a ſet of 

uſcles to lift-up, open or ſhut the noſtrils, and ſo 
adjuſt it to every occaſion of ſenſe, as far as is te- 
quiſite: and as a farther guard againſt the ingreſs of 
oxious things, hairs are placed at the entrance of 
he noſtrils, which in ſome meaſure ſtop the entrance 
ff things improper, or at leaſt give warning of them. 
They have alſo a humidity neceſſary for repelling dult 
nd other extraneous bodies. *** 
The taſte, which is to diſtinguiſh the quality of 
hat we take, is in that part of the mouth where 
ature has laid open a paſſage for what we eat or 
Irimk. The all-wiſe Creator ſcems to have eſtabliſh- 
d a great conſent between the eye, the noſe, and 
ongue, by ordering the branches of the ſame nerves 
) each of thoſe three parts; and indeed to divefs 
ther parts of the ſame bady, by which means, there 
all the guard that can be againſt pernicious food; 
or before it is taken into the ſtomach, it muſt un- 
ergo the trial of three of the ſenſes, viz. the ſcrutiny. 
i the eye, the ſtrict ſurveyor of its outward appear- 
nce, and the probation of the ſmell and taſte, the 
vo ſevereſt judges of its natural conſtitution and 
ompoſition. 1 = N 
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16 The SCHOOL 7 WISDOM; or, 
What a variety of uſes hath nature laid upon that 
active member the tongue! the grand inftrument of 
taſte, the faithful judge, the centinel, the watchmani* 
of all our nouriſhment; the artful modulator of our 
voice, the neceſfary ſervant of maſtication, ſucking, 
iwallowing, and various other uſes. 
What an inſtance of contrivance in our bodie 
| that the ſenſe of feeling is placed in no particular part, 
but equally diffuſed through the whole ſtructure, tha 
we may not receive any blows or too rigid attacks of 
cold and heat, without being ſenſible of them, and { 
be warned to defend ourfelves. This ſenſe of feel 
ing is performed by nerves, ſpread in the moſt curif 
ous manner, throughout the whole body. Thus it 
the ſenſes of animals we have a wiſe ceconomy, wor 
thy of the Creator, openly demonſtrating his power 
wiſdom and indulgence, As the offices of reſpirator 
are neceſſary to our exiſtence I ſhall juſt mention on 


prodigious work of nature, and that is the circulatior 5 
of blood in the foetus in the womb, ſo different fron © 
the method thereof after it is born. In the womb. 
while it is one body with the mother, and hath ng 
occaſion nor place for refpiration, there are two pal... 
fages on purpoſe for the tranſmition of the blood; 
without paſſing it through the lungs ; but immedi... 
ately after the icetus is born, and thereby becomes ¶n 
pertect diſtinct being, theſe two paſſages are ſhui 
up; one nearly obliterated, the other becomes a pe. 
gament: What is thought and contrivance, if this Mit 
not? namely, that there ſhould be a temporary par... 
of the body, made juſt for the preſent exigence, an 
continue whilſt there is occzfion for it, and to ceal , 
when there js none. | 
How excellently we are defended againſt injury! 
the throat or gullet, as the paflage for the entraigſhy, 
of the air we breath into the lungs is placed neh 
that whereby we ſwallow our feod: What imminen., 
danger ſhould we be in by every morſel of novrith 


ment we take, in {topping our breath, bad not Gal 
(whoſe goodnefs extends to the minuteſt particulat 
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made a little lid or cover over the paſſage through _ 
zhich we receive our breath, which conflantly ſhuts 
own of itſelf; and with ſuch wonderful exaCtneſs 
and care does it execute its office, though we have 
dccafion for it ever ſo often, it has rarely, if ever 
been known, that any accident has happened to man- 
ind this way. | | 

Again, what proviſion there is made in the ſto- 
mach for digeſting our food, and to make it nouriſh 
he whole body ! how amazing the perpetual motion 
pf the heart, which drives the blood to every part of 
the body; for if it ceaſes one moment, life would be 
Immediately extinguiſhed | What matter of ſurprize 
do they find who have ſeen a human body diſſected [ 
o ſee what a vaſt number of inconceivable fine veins. 
and arteries are there contained that ſuſtain the inte- 
rior parts of ſuch a noble edifice ! What infinite wiſ- 
dom is ſhewn in. the continual play of the lungs, 
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. which alternately dilate and contract, to receive and 
Fron return the air we breathe. = 
;mb We ſhall paſs by the particular conformation of 


many parts (the ligaments and faſtenings) the better 


a no. complete our deſign, for inſtance, of the perecar= 


* dium to the diaphragm (which is peculiar to man.) 
* As an explanation would take up more pages than this 
5 treatiſe will admit, the variety of ſubjects conſidered, 


and thoſe technical terms little underſtood by ſome of 
dur readers, therefore we ſhall proceed to deſcribe as“ 
before, ſuch parts of the human ſtructure, as ſhall 


ſhy 
A il 


is b iſplay the wiſdom of God in ſo intelligent a man- 
4 ner, that the meaneit capacity may both underſtand 
* and admire. . 


Let us next examine the curious fabric of the bones, 
thoſe pillars of the body, how artificially made :. 

hat ſo commodious a texture could have been given 
them, to be ſo firm, ſtrong, and light ? Who could 
bave- ſhaped them ſo neatly, and adapted them to 
every part, to be of ſuch: ute; made them of ſuch' 
exact lengths, given them ſuch proper ſizes, and 
Mapes ; channelled, hollowed, and headed them in. 
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fo complete a manner? How artfully are the joints 


the oily matter to Jubricate them, and their being 0 
Imooth, that notwithſtanding their being in uſe fo 


are accommodated with a great number of ſmall bones 


ſame time to keep the body upright, and prevent it 


thereof ; and with frequent and eaſy touches it keel 


cuſhion of fleſh behind. To all this we may add thef6 
wonderful concurrence and miniltry of the prodigi 
_ ous number and variety of muſcles, what ſervice they 
re to us in running, leaping, dancing, and everl 


| 8 and deſigus, mutually to alliſt and Boy cach 
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contrived to rendef our limbs pliznt and fit for every 
motion, their bandage keeping them from luxation;ſ 


fifty years, they are not injured by fo long and near 
Iy a perpetual motion. How curiouſly placed are the 
bones from liead to foot! the vertebra of the neck 
and back-bone made ſhort and complanated, firmly 
braced with muſcles and tendons for eaſy incurbation{Mi 
of the body; but withal for greater ſtrength to ſup. 
port its own weight, together with other additional 
weight it may have occaſion to bear, The thigh 
bones long, of great ſtrength, and every way v cel 
fitted for the various motions of the body. The ſeetſ 


curiouſly and firmly tacked together; to which alla 
muſt be added the aſſiſtance of the muſcles, to anſwerf 
all the motions of the legs and thighs, and at rhe 


falling, by readily aſſiſting againſt every vaciliation 
the line of innexion and centre of gravity in due 
place and order. And as the bones are adapted to 
prop, ſo all parts of the body are as incomparadijſi 
placed, to poiſe it, not cue tice too heavy for tie 
other, but all! in a part equipoiſe: The ſhoulders il 
arms, and fides equilibrated on one part; on - the 
other, part of the viſcera of the belly counterpoiſedſ 
with the weight of the fcapular part, and that uſefull 


other exerciie. 

Next, let us confider the lodgment of the curiout] 
parts of man's body, which is no leſs admirable tha 
tne parts themſelves, all ſer in the moſt convenient 
places, in order to accompliſh their own ſeveral pur 
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eher. Where could the eye, the ear, and tongue 
Se ſo commodiouſly fixed as in the head, ſo near the 


rain, a part well guarded, and of little ufe than to 


Pe a ſeat to thoſe ſenſes? Where could we place the 
and to be ſo uſeful on every occaſion, but juſt where 
t is? There is a very curicus particularity in the 
and which renders it of great utility to man, viz. 
the difference in the length of the fingers ; for by 
This contrivance, when we graſp any thing of a large 
&ircumference, the ends of them come to an equal 
:ngth, whereby we are enabled to take firmer hold: 
hey are equally ſerviceable in holding ſmall things 
detween our fingers, which otherwiſe would have 
deen apt to ſlip away. Theſe and many other in- 


feetſhronveniences ſhould we have experienced, had our 
nes WWngers been formed otherwiſe than as they are. And 
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ach is the flexibility of our joints, that the fingers 
re cloſed and opened without any difficulty; fo that 
dy their help the hand is enabled to perform all the 
dffices of life; for it is with the hand we 11] the 
round, plant trees, build houſes and palaces, and 
= from al! parts of the world every commodity 
Where could we lodge the heart, but in or near 
the centre of the body; where find room for that 
oble engine to play freely in, guarded as it is againſt 
External harms. but in the very place where it is ſo 
Ewell ſecured ? Is it poſſible to fix ail the arteries and 
eins to convey nouriſhment, and the nerves ſen- 
ation, throughout the body, in a better manner than 
heir preſent ſituation will admit of! The moſt mag- 
nificent and ingenious pieces of mechaniſm that ever 
rere invented by human art, are far inferior to this 
ingle ſtructure. Where could we fet the legs or 


Nea 
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. 
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Feet but where they are, to bear up and handſome- 


y Carty about the body? What covering, what fence 
Could we find out for the whole frame, better than 
hat of Nature's own providing the ſkin ? How could 
re thape it to, or brace it about every part of us 
Either better for convenience or ornament ? What 
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more compliant with every motion, whether circular, 


_ expreſsly declaring the Divine management and con. 


| body been made according to any of the atheifticaliM 


of ſpeech have ſounded the ſame, or not with fo great 
variety of notes; and the fame ſtructure of muſcle 


friends or foes, father and child, huſband and wise! 


the malice of the envioug and ill-natured, to the fraullf 


terleited hands and forged writings. But now, aff 


light; his voice in the dark, and his hand-yriting| 


———_—— — 
—————— 
5 _— 
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better texture could we give it, which, although leſs: 
obdurate and firm than that of ſome other animals, 1 
yet is fo much the more ſenſible of every touch, and 


direct, violent, ſwift or ſlow ? And being eaſily de. 7 
fenſible by the power of man's reaſon and art, is 
therefore much the propereſt LR for ſuch ai 
reaſonable creature. 

Here we might have putan end to our obſervations *X 
relating man, but that there ſtill are three things ſol 


currence, and being of ſo important a nature to man, 


that we cannot omit mentioning them (although 


more amply taken notice of by others) and that is, 54 5 
great and ſerviceable variety throughout the world off j 
mens faces, voices, and hand-writings. Had r man's 


ſobemes, or any other method than that of the vel ; 
nipotent, this wiſe variety would never have been; 
but mens faces would have been alike, and caſt inf 
the ſame, or not a very diſferent mouid ; their organs 


and nerves would have given the ſame direction in 
writing. In this caſe, what.confuſion, diſturbance, 
and miſchiefs, would the world continually have, lain; 
under! No ſecurity to our perſons, no certainty nor 
enjoyment of our poſſeſſions; no juſtice between man 
and man; no diſtinction between good and bad, of 


male or female; but all would have been expoſed to 


and violence of knaves and robbers, to the forgeriei 
of the crafty cheat, to the luſt of the eſfeminate and 
debauched ! our courts of juſtice can abundantly tel 
tify the dire effects of miſtaking mens faces, of coun 


the infinitely wiſe Creator and Ruler hath orderedf 
the matter, every man's face diſtinguiſheth him in theſ 
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ban fo << "OF ſuſhciently though abſent, and be his 
inefs and fecure his contracts to future generations: 
clear demonſtration of the Divine PET 8 


"wy and care. 
8 Laſtly, Whether we conſider the bare mechaniſm 
\ df the organs, or the uſe and convenience of each 


Wenſe and faculty, we find it noble, grand, curious, 
nd artificial; every way worthy of its beneficent 
Faker, and beyond the wit and power of = ny 
hut a God, 


| ET us now conſider that noble organ of fot the 
l eye; which (ſays a celebrated anatomiſt) for 
Its excellence, may be called the miracle of the 
Creator. 
Among the principal parts of the body which ſhew 
the wiſdom of God, none is found that ſhines with 
reater grandeur, or more elegance and beauty than - 
- the eye, which ſeems to have a peculiar care and di- 
ſtinction beſtowed upon it by the Divine Being, and 
displays the higheſt marks of his ſtupendous power. 
he learned have declared, that nothing can be ad- 


Es "= ded thereto or alteration made, either for beauty, 
man 

1. off ſafery, or uſefulneſs. 

Go To enumerate all the wonders of the eye would 


ſwell this treatiſe to an enormous fize, therefore we 
Wſhall endeavour to explain its admirable properties in 


Fraud 
. Wſuch a manner as an ordinary capacity may under- 

andi ſtand, and the moſt learned admire, 

y tell This magnificent ſtructute is entirely diſpoſed ac- 


Ncording to the nature of light. It is certain that we 
00" Wſce no object, but by its being drawn by the rays of 
2 light reflected from it, on a very fine Kin which is 
n thel placed at the bottom of the eye, called the retina : 

Ns upon this thin membrane or ſkin, the light of pictures 


ting inimitably, the image of the ſun, moon, ſtars, or 


of a glaſs ground convex, or even a common ſpeCt1- 
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whatever object we look at, are repreſented in their 
true colours and lineaments. But who can conceiye 
how this is to done? that a multitude of different ob- 
jects ſhould all be pictured at the ſame time, and each 
diftinfly within the fmall compaſs of the eyc | and 

et this is a fact, though beyond our comprehenſion, W 

t us but examine and reflect, and we muſt admire 
the enchanting proſpects we behold from eminences ; 
of hills and vales, fields, trees, rivers, woods, and 
other objects, minutely drawn within the narrow li. 
mits of this curious fabric. 

The humours of the eye are particularly ſuited for * 
the purpoſe of drawing together the rays of light; 
for when they enter the eye, they meet with a fine 2 
humour, called the aqueous or watery humour, be. 
cauſe it is in all reſpects like water, except that it 
will not freeze even in the greateſt froſts. In going 
through this humour (ſuch is the property of it) the 4 
rays of light are turned out of the courſe they were BY 
going in, "and brought nearly together, till they come | 
to the fecond humour of the eye, called the heyy 
line humour, which is a tranſparent ſolid nee 5 
convex or projecting outwards on both ſides; which 
unites all the rays on the bottom of the eye: Experi- * 
ence ſhews, that this form is the propereſt for uniting 
- rays of light into one point. 'Thus- we find that a {7 
flat piece of glaſs has no power to unite the rays of 157 
light, but if the ſame glaſs is ground convex, on 7 
| glaſſes of ſpectacles) we find it will gather the rays i 
into one certain point, and repreſents the exact image # 
of all objects that are before it; ſo that by the help 3 
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cle-glaſs, we may ſee exactly how every thing paſſes 51 


in the eye, how curiouſly it is contrived for the pur- 
poſe it was intended, and how ſight is performed. 
To do this, we need only make any chamber that 
has a proſpect beſore it as dark as we can, then cut 
a round hole through the window-ſhutter ſomething W 
ſmaller than the circumference of a ſpectacle-glaſs; Wi 


then (the Cale © or faſh Regs. open) place ſuch a glaſs Pp 
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xactly before and cloſe to the hole, taking care that 
he light has no other paſſage into the room; then if 


heir 
eve 


2 Jou hang a white cloth or ſheet of paper upon the 
2 Pall at a proper diſtance from the glaſs, ſo that the 
Gon Pays proceeding from every point of the objects, may 
— 7. Fach of them be collected into its correſpondent point, 
ces; ou will perceive the image of every thing without 


he chamber will be painted in the moſt perfect 
anner upon the cloth or paper, according to all its 
naments and colours, eſpecially if the ſun happens 
b ſhine upon the external objects, and the glaſs be 

the ſhade; for inſtance, when it happens that the 
un is in the ſouth, and the window in which the 
laſs is ſtands towards the north, ſo that none of the 
ns rays come directly upon it, it will be neceſſary 


and 
li. 


fine 


it it 
dine! o move the paper or cloth near to, or further from 
= We window, till it is brought to the exact diſtance 
vere WP bere the rays meet in a point, then every object 


ome n it will appear perfectly clear and diftinct. This 
{ta}. Wetbod juſtly explains the nature of the eye ; the 
nce, ole in the window-ſhutter repreſents the pupil, the 
hich Ihryſtalline humour performs the ſame as the ſpec- 
peri- ele- glaſs placed before the hole; the dark room is 

ng 5 true repreſentation of the cavity in the eye, and the 
lat 2 tina or thin membrane which is placed at the bot- 
s of m of the eye is for the ſame purpoſe, and receives 
(like Ne images of all objects that come before it, juſt in 
rays '# e ſame manner as the white paper or cloth receives 

1. . 1 8 

nage e images of all objects that come before the glaſs. 
help if By way of experiment, take the eye of an ox new- 
Ni. killed (while it is warm) and placing it before the 
ole of a dark chamber, inſtead of a ſpectacle-glaſs 


aſſes wer . ; 
pur- 8 d it pictures the images on the paper in the man- 
ned, Per as before deſcribed : they who have time to exa- 
that Pine it nicely, may ſee the objects painted on the 
cut tina of ſuch an eye, in the ſame manner as they 
bing Pe upon the paper; this laſt experiment requires 
aſs ; ill and trouble, which the firſt ſhows equally as 
Wain. Thus we find a flat piece of glaſs will have 


laſs | 
8 effect, and that the moment the convex or ſpec- 
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tacle-glaſs is taken from the hole, no diſlinct objeQs 
appear on the paper: in the ſame manner, had the 
fight been flat inſtead of convex, or had not there 
been that double convex ſubſtance called the cryſtal. 
line humour in it, though the eye had remained the 
fame in all other reſpects, yet it would not have dif. 
tinguiſhed any thing to clearly ; and to preſerve this 
- convexity ſo neceſſary to fight, God not only made 
the eye of a convex form, but placed in it a tranſpa- 
rent fluid, called the aqueous or watery humour; 
which, beſides retracting or bringing together the 
rays of light, fills out the ſight of the eye, making 
it of a convex form. This humour is ſo very necef. 
ſary and there is ſuch a ſufficient quantity, that ii 
by any accident of a wound or puncture made in the 
eye it is entirely let out or loſt, nature lupplies it 
again, ſo as to reſtore fight to the eye. 

Galen relates of a boy whoſe eye was ſo wounded, 
that the aqueous humour was quite loſt, whereby the 
convexity of the eye became flacid; dut yet he, after 

ſome time, recovered his fight, 
It was not only neceſſary that the eye ſhould be 
convex, but that it ſhould be ſo to ſuch a particula: 
degree and no farther ; for if it be too much ſo, it} 
gathers the rays of light together before they reach 
the retina, and conſequently can imprint no image 
there, or a very indiſtinct one; and we find that an 
eye of this fort cannot ſee any thing at a diſtance, 
therefore ſuch are called ſhort- ſighted, becauſe they 
are obliged to hold what they ſee at a ſmall diſtance] 
from their eyes, that the rays of light reflected from 
it may not be gathered into a point, till they reach 
the bottom of the eye, For objects afar off, they 
uſe a glaſs ground concave or hollow on the inſide 
which has a very different effect from ſpectacle-glaſ- 
 Tes, for inſtead of gathering the rays of light together, 
it ſcatters them, and by that means leſſens the effects 
of the too great convexity of the eye. 
There are yet remaining many remarkable pecu- 
aritics in the eye, neceſſary to be explained; one 
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is, though all the limbs, muſcles, nerves, arteries, 
reins, and moſt other parts of the body, grow con- 
inually till the ſtate of manhood is attained, yet the 


ryſtalline humour never grows, but always preſerves. 


he ſame ſize and form, both in men and children. 


The pupil of the eye is not only formed of that due 


and exact demenſion fitteit for ſight, but (which is 


ill matter of higher aſtoniſhment,) that as we have oc- 
aſion to ſee objects, ſometimes in a greater, ſometimes 
n a lefler light, in order to admit more or fewer rays, 


xccording as will beft ſerve our ſight : if the light be 


oo great, it becomes ſmaller in order to exclude-what 
s ſuperfluous; but if the light is too faint, or the ob- 
ect we look at is at a diſtance, it becomes larger, 
hat it may take in a greater number of rays in pro- 
dortion. 

That this enlarging or leſſening the pupil of the 
ye is not owing to our own judgment or will, we 
ay be convinced of, by placing a candle before the 
yes of an infant; when we may obſerve, that the 
pupil of the infant's eye will contract of itſelf, or be- 
ome leſs, in order to exclude the too great light; 
dut let the candle be withdrawn, or removed afide, 
ve will find the child's pupil by degrees to become 


Ferger ; but let it be withdrawn to a ſtill greater 


ſtance, and the pupil will then be SE to its 
tmoſt extent. 


Another thing worthy « our obſervation i is, though | 
he whole eye is encompaiſed with a membrane or 


in which is not tranſparent, therefore will not ad- 


it the rays of light to paſs through it, yet that di- 
ectly over the pupil of the eye (and only there) 
sa moſt delicate, bright, and excceding tranſpa- 
ent membrane, beyond the cleareſt glaſs, in order 
o afford a free paſſage for the light to penetrate to 
be cavity of the eye, which is blackned or coated 
ith a dark tegument, that the rays of light may be 
here abſorbed and ſuppreſſed, and not reflected deen 
0 confound the light. 5 
C 
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That none of the humours of the eye are tinQturet 
with any colour is remarkable, and this, however 1n 
ſignificant it may appear, is a very wiſe precaution 
for had the humours of the eye been tinctured with 
any colour, every object looked at would appear os, 
the ſame caſt; as we find, that whatever is lookel, 
at through a coloured glaſs appears of the ſame cc 
jour as the glaſs itſelf ;- and to thoſe whoſe eyes art 
tinged with the jaundice, all objects appear of a yel 
lo hue. Beſides theſe, it is proved by experienc 
that a coloured body is not fit to admit the rays off 
light; therefore, had the humours of the eye been d 
any colour, many of the rays of light that Procee( 
from the object looked at, would have been ftoppe@n 
before they could reach the retina or bottom of thi 
eye, where the image of the object muſt be formed 
J preſerve this ſpherical, or roundiſh figure of the 
eye, fo neceſſary for our delight, there is provide 
another humour in it, which is called the vitreous 0 
glaſſy humour; it is very clear and bright, much lik 
the white of an egg, and is in greater plenty tha 
either of the other humours; it is placed behind the 
_ cryſtalline humour, and fills the whole cavity or dart 
Chamber of the eye; this it is that makes it of 
ſpherical form, and ever preſerves it ſo: it alſo ſerve 
to keep the cryſtalline humour always at a proper dit 
tance from the retina, which receives the images 
all objects. ye 
It is admirable to behold how very fine all the th 
.nics or membranes of the eye are, and yet of io fino 
a texture as to be able to contain ſo many differe 
humours, and to perform ſo many different action 
without ſcarce ever being injured by ſuch conſtant uſt 
and ſo careful has the Creator been, that his creature 
ſhould enjoy this excellent and uſeful ſenſe, no animWul 
hath leſs than two eyes, each of which ſingly cat! 
perform all the offices of fight, that, if one ſnouiWa! 
by any accident be injured or loſt, the -other mig 
ſupply its place; an advantage experienced by nus; 
bers to this day, for we ftnd many have the misſchhe 
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. heavenly ones at one glance. O admirable artificer 
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tranſimit the light (which if they always ſtood open 
would be apt to grow dry, ſhrink, and loſe theifh: 

| tranſparency,) therefore are the eye-lids ſo contriveſ 
as often to wink, ſo that they may glaze and varniſf 

them over with the moiſture they contain, there being 
glandules on purpoſe to ſeparate a humour for tha 
uſe, and withal wipe off whatever may flick to them 
and this they do with the greateſt celerity, leſt the 

_thould hinder the fight. There are many other cu 
rious particulars relative to the eye, but as we hay 

already exceeded the number of pages allotted fo 

this ſubject, ſhall conclude with briefly obſerving 
that if the eye had been flat inſtead of being ſpheri 
cal, it would not hare received the image of any ob 
ject bigger than itſelf; for by means of its ſpherici 

or roundiſh figure, the eye can receive the images d 

the greateſt bodies, and almoſt a fourth part of thi 


O moſt kind and gracious God ! let the tribute of 
our grateful hearts aſcend to thee. | 
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CHAP. III. 


ASTRONOM x. 


)EHOLD and conſider the immenſe extent of thy 
Heavens | let our immagination ſtretch ove! 
millions of miles, and millions more will yet remai 
undiſcovered. Behold the fun begin bis courſe ; ſe 
the clouds, like floating curtains, are thrown back 
his approach; wirh what refulgent majeſty does hl 
- Walk abroad ! how tranſcendently bright is his cou 
tenance, {ſhedding day and inexhauſtible light throug! 
the univerſe! Is there a ſcene, though finiſhed b 
the moſt elaborate and coſtly rehnements of humal 
art, comparable to theſe illultrious ſolemnities of opel 
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„pen unſhine? before theſe, all the ſtudied pageantry of 
theil he theatre, the-glittering ceconomy of an aſſembly, 


rive r even the heightened ornaments of 2 royal palace 

rnifWide their diminiſhed heads and ſhrink into nothing. 

bei hat are all the realms of the world but a dungeon 
tha f darkneſs; without the beams of the ſun? without: 


1emWhat grand enlivening principal | what were this earth 
thefWput a lifeleſs maſs ! a rude lump of inactive matter? 
r cuMhe trees could never break forth into leaves, nor the 


hanWlants ſpring up into flowers. When that auſpicioas 
d fofMovereign of the day unbars- the gates of light, and 
vinzets forta the morn, then what a proſpect opens! 


her 


he heavens are paved with azure ! a variety of the 


y obWMWlivelielt verdures array the plains! the flowers put on 
ricin-glow of the richeſt colours | the whole creation 
res oftands forth, dreſſed in all the charms of beauty! the 
f the aviſhed eye looks round and wonders | We have per- 


aps beheld it a thouſand times, and not once con- 
dered what an amazing body it is! a maſs of fire, 
ine hundred thouſand times bigger than the earth 

ve tread upon : whoſe diameter, or breadth, from - 
dne fide to the other, meaſures more than eight hun- 
red thouſand miles; its circumference above two 
ions five hundred and eighty-two thouſand miles; 
ts ſolid contents ſuch as confound the imagination, 
and are almoſt beyond the power of numbers to ex- 
preſs : this great body revolves round its own axis in 

about twenty-five days. How great is the Lord that 

ade it with a word ! and has continued for ſo many 


Acer 
te of 


f theres to ſupply it in ſuch a manner, and that, not- 
ovefWvithilanding the perpetual deluge of light and heat, 
mail” bich it ſends forth every moment from all parts, it 


remains undiminiſhed, and as ſtrong and diffuſive as - 
at the firſt day, f e 5 
But amazing as the conſideration of ſuch a ſtupen- 
dous body is, the heavens ſhew forth ſtill greater 
wonders; and as there are various opinions concern= 
Ing the different ſyſtems of the univerſe, we ſhall take 
notice of the three principal ones, viz. the Ptolemaic, 


C.3. 
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the Copernican, and the New Syſtem ; each of which 
in their order. e £5 


Of the Ptolemaic. 


In the Ptolemaic Syſtem, the earth and waters are 
ſuppoſed to be in the centre of the univerſe ; next t 
which is the element of air; next above that is tbe 
element of fire; next to that the orb of Mercury, 
then that of Venus, then that of the Sun; and aboy 
the Sun's orb, thoſe of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; 
and above them all, the firmament, or orb of thei 
fixed ſtars; then the cryſtalline orb; and laſtly, th 
cælum empyreum, or heaven of heavens. All theſch 
maſſy orbs, and vaſt badies borne by them, are in 
this ſyſtem, ſuppoſed to move round the terraqueou 
globe once in twenty-four hours; and beſides that 
in ſome other certain periodical times: for effecting 
of which motions, they were forced to contrive ſuch 
Circles as they called eccentrics and epicycles, croſ 
ſing and interfering with one another. 


the Copernican Syſtem. 

The next ſyſtem is tbe Pythagorean or Copernicanſ 
being invented, as ſome imagine, by Pythagoras. 
himſelf, This ſyſtem (whoever was the inventor o 
it) Copernicus, a canon of Tourain, reitored about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and was fob 
lowed by many conſiderable men, Rheticus Kepler 
Rotham, and many others. According to this ſyſtem 
the Sun is ſuppoſed to be in the centre, and the hes 
vens and earth -to revolve round about him, accord 
ing to their ſeveral periods: firſt Mercury in ne: 
eighty-eight days, then Venus in ſomewhat abo 
two hundred and twenty-four days; then the Earti 
with its ſatellite the Moon in three hundred and faxty 
five days and one fourth; then Mars in about fit 
hundred and eighty-ſeven days; then Jupiter with but 
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four moons in about four thouſand three hundred 
and thirty-three days; and laſtly Saturn, in ſome- 
what above ten thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- nine 
days, with his five or more moons revolving round 
him : and beyond or above all theſe is the firmament, 

or the region of fixt ſtars, which are all ſuppoſed to 
be at equal diſtances from their centre the Sun. And 

ſo far as this ſyſtem relates to the motion of the earth, 
and the Sun reſting in the centre, all modern authors 


zhich 


8 are 
ext to 
8 the 


cur 5 
q approve of, on theſe five following accounts. ; 
above En Ns 
urn firſt, Becauſe it is far more agreeable to nature, 
F thy bich never goes a round-about way, but always acts 


Wy the moſt compendious, eaſy and imple methods; 
ind in the Copernican way, that is pecformed by 
one, or a few eaſy revolutions, which, in the other 
yay, is made the work of the whole heavens, and of 
many ſtrange and unnatural erbs : Thus the diurnal 
otion is accounted for by one revolution of the 
arth, which all the whole heavens are called fer, in 
he other way ; ſo far the periodicai motions of the 
planets, their ſtations, retrogradations and direct 
otions, they are all accounted for by one ſingle mo- 
ion round the ſun, for which in the Ptolemaic way, 
hey are forced to invent diverſe, ſtrange, unnatural, 
nterfering eccentrics and epicycles: an hypotheſis fo 
pungling and monſtrous, as gave occaſion to a certain 


„ th 
theſeh 
are 11 
ucou 
that, 
ting 
> ſuch 
ctoſ 


NICan, 


agoraWing to ſay, If he had been of God's council when 
tor off he made the heavens, he could have taught him 

about how to have mended his work.“ „ 

s fol Secondly, As the Copernican ſyſtem is far more 
.cpicrfaſy and agree able to nature than the Ptolemaic 
y ſlemWyſtem, ſo it is far more complete and anſwerable to 


e hehe various phznomena of the planets ; ſeveral of 


ccortWhich the Ptolemaic hypotbeſis either very aukward- 
n 2 y ſolves, or doth not at all come up to. We might 
about 


nitance here in divers particulars relating to Venus 
Eartind Mercury, as, why the earth is never between 
| ££xty hem and the ſun, which the Ptolemaic ſyſtem gives 
ut 61 tolerable account of, and but poor accounts of 
ith L1ſ@ther of their phænomena; as alſo thoſe of the Moon 
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and the other planets. Ye might ſhew alſo how it 
coherent and improper the motions aſſigned to the 
heavenly bodies are in the Ptolemaic way, as, that 
the Moon ſhould move round once in a month; thelf 
other planets in ſuch and fuch periods as are aſſignet 
to them; the firmament or lixt ſtars in twenty-five 
or twenty - fix hundred years; the ſphere beyond tha 
in ſeventeen hundred years; and the tenth ſphere in 
three thoufand four hundred years; and the outen 
molt of all, the Primum Mobile, which moves all the 
reit, in twenty-four hours; which are motions ſo 
unproportional and difagreeable, that are ſufficient to 
ſubvert the whole hypotheſis : but it would be end. 
leſs to enter into a detail of ſuch incoherences and 
improprieties as the Ptolemaic Syitem abounds with, 
Thirdly, The prodigious and inconceivable rapid 
ty aſhgned by the Ptolemaics to the heavens, is b. 
the Copernican ſcheme taken off, and a far more eaf 
and tolerable motion ſubſtituted in its room; for is 
it not a far more eaſy motion for the earth to revolt 
round its own axis in twenty-four hours, than for ft 
great a number of far more maſſy and far diſtan 
globes, to revolve round the earth in the ſame ſpacy 
of time? if the maintainers of the Ptolemaic ſyſten 
do object againſt che motion of the earth, that i! 
_ would make us dizzy, and ſhatter our globe to pieces 
' what a precipitant, how terrible a rapidity muſt thalf 
of the heavens be] what a velocity muſt the ſun hay 
to run its courſe at the diſtance of twenty-one, of 
twenty-two ſemi-diameters of the earth | what a ve 
locity muſt that of the fixt ſtars, eſpecially that d 
the Primum Mobile FO at far greater diſtances tha 

; the Zun is! 
Fourthly, It is an inconteſtible argument of tht 
Bun being the centre of the planets about him, an 
not the earth; that their motions and diſtance reſpec 
the Sun and not the Earth. For with regard to tit 
Sun, the primary planets have a very due motion, i 
Proportion to their ſeveral diſtances ; that is, thei 
motions round the Sun are in ſeſquiplicate proportio 
to their diſtances from him; but this proportion dot 
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withWMo whom they have no ſuch reſpect. 


apidi Fifthly, The laſt argument we ſhall alledge for our 
is bjWpreference of the Copernican to the Ptolemaic Syſtem, 
e eaſſhs from the great parity and congruity, obſervable a- 
for ifnong all the works of the creation; which have a 
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a ves it is pofſible for us to ſee them, ſuch motions as 
hat ofM®tboſe we aſcribe to the Earth; namely, a diurnal ro- 
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ion, uch? and it is far more natural and eaſy for the 
„ theiWarth to perform them, than the Heavens, as hath 
zortionPcen already made appear. 
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ot hold at all with relation to the earth. But as for 
he ſecondary plancts round Saturn, Jupiter, and the 
Zarth, it is very certain that they have the. ſame re- 
pect to their primaries, as theſe primaries have to 
a Sun; that is, the ſquares of their revolutions 
re as the cubes of their diſtances.% And as it is cer- 
ain and viſible, that the ſecondary planets reſpe&t 
heir primaries as their centres, and move round 
hem, ſo it is in ſome meaſure (one would think) no 
eſs certain, and beyond doubt, that all the primary 
planets, which have the ſelf- ſame reſpect to, and 
otion, with regard to the ſun, as thoſe ſecondaries 
gave to their primaries; that thoſe primaries do move 
found him as their centre, and not about the earth, 
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manifeſt harmony and great nn with one a- 


Thus in our preſent caſe, it is manifelt to our 
ight, that every globe we have any good views of, 
ath ſuch like motions, as thoſe are which we aſcribe 
o the Earth. The Sun indeed being in the centre, 
s as it were fixt there, and hath no periodical mo- 
ion; but yet the other motion round its own axis, 
ve can manifeſtly diſcern ; and as for all the planets 
which move round about the Sun, they have, as far 


ation round their own axis, and a periodical revolu- 
ion round the Sun. And if this be manifeſt in the 
dther Planets, what ſhould hinder its being ſo in our 
dwn, why ours be ſingular ? why not ſuppoſed to be 
oved as well as the reſt, when it is very certain that 
ther it hath thoſe.motions, or that the Heavens have 
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Thus having ſhown how far more probable the 
Copernican Syſtem is than the Ptolemaic, ſo far a 
it relates to the motions of the Heavens and Earth, 
and the Sun being in the centre; we thall next; ai 
greeable to the obſervations of the learned, deſcribe 
the diameter, circumference, and revolutions of ſe. 
veral of the Planetary Bodies, in arder as they re. 
volye round the fun; according to their {ſeveral pe- 
Tiods, viz, 

Mercury's diameter is above two thouſand tere 
hundred and forty-eight miies, his circumference 
ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-four, ſur. 
face fixty-two millions, circuit above two hundred 
and one million, and his diſtance from the Sun thirty. 
two millions of miles; he revolves round his own 
axis, but in what time is uncertain. | 

Venus's diameter is above ſeven thouſand miles, 
_ circumference more than twenty-four thouſand, ſur. 
face one hundred and ninety-fix millions of ſquar 
miles, circuit above three handred and ſeventy mil- 
lions, and his diftance from the Sun fifty-nine- mil. 
lions of miles; he revolves round his own axis in 
twenty-three hours, 

The Earth's diameter is 00 ſeven ces nine 
hundred miles, circumference twenty-five thouſand, 
ſurface one hundred and ninety-nine millions, circuit 
five hundred millions, and diſtance from the Sun 
eighty-one millions of miles; revolves round its own 
axis in twenty-four hours, and flies through the air 
at the rate of a million and a half of miles each day, 

We ſhall firſt deſcribe the uſefulneſs of the filver 
Queen of Night, next its magnitude, &c. 

Let the reader only reflect, that when the lat 
beams of departing day tinges the fleecy clouds with 
glowing purple, with what majeſty the moon riſes and 
adorns the chambers of the eaſt, and throws a filver hu 
mantle over the verdant carpet of nature: ; her reflec- 
ted rays, at the fame time they delight the eye, and 
gill every thing with the molt delicate ſhade, yet 
Gon not diſturb us with her heat and luſtre, Com 
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der how uncomfortable the nights had been, wrap- 
ed in total darkneſs, bad not a gracious God hun 
his glorious lamp on high, to enliven the diſmal 
loom, and line with ſilver the raven-coloured mantle 
ff the night. What are all the decorations of human 
rt, when compared to thoſe glowing lamps that a- 
Jorn the ample circuit of the ſcies? the moſt coſtly 
efinements ever invented by the. wit of man, are no- 
hing in compariſon ; © the grendeur of the former is 
s much above the latter, as thunder 1s louder than 

whiſper  Contemplate and reflect on the glorious 
works a2 the Creation, ſo admirably contrived for the 
ervice and delight of man, and every noble heart 


uſt be fired with gratitude towards the great and 


o0d Creator of the univerſe. Next of the magni- 
Eude, &c. of the Moon. 

Her diameter is above two thouſand ſeven Hundred 
nd ſifty miles, circumference ſix thouſand eight 
| undred, ſurface one million four hundred thouſand, 
Ircuit in breadth four hundred and eighty thouſand | 

iles, which ſhe perſorms her monthly revolution 
n, and turns round herſelf in the ſame time; ſhe is 
n diſtance from the earth about two hundred and 


ine horty thouſand miles. 


The diameter of Mars is four thouſand eigbt 5 
Ired and ſeventy- five miles, circumference thirteen 
houſand, ſurface ſixty-two millions, circuit ſeven 
wndred and ſeventy-three millions, and diſtance from 
he Sun one hundred and twenty- -three millions of 
Jes; he moves round his own axis in twenty-four 
ours and forty minutes. 

Jupiter's diameter is one e and thirty thou- 
and fix hundred and fifty- three miles, circumference 
three hundred and ninety-two thouſand, circuit in 
liameter eight hundred and ninety-five millions one 
undred and thirty.four thouſand, ſurface of his body 
wenty thouſand millions of ſquare miles, diſtance 
rom the Sun four hundred and twenty-four millions 
f miles; be revolves round his own axis in nine 
ours and ſiſty· fix minutes. He has four moons 
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moving round him, to augment his light; the firſt o 
which moves round him in one day eighteen hour 
and an half; the ſecond in three days thirteen hour 
and an half; the third in ſeven days three hours and 
forty-five minutes; the fourth in ſixteen days fixteen 
hours and an half. e 
Saturn's diameter is ninety-three thouſand four 
hundred and fifty-one miles, circumference abort 
two-hundred and eighty thouſand three hundred an 
fifty-three miles, diameter ef. his orbit one thouſand 
fix hundred and forty-one millions five hundred and 
twenty - ſix thouſand three hundred and eighty-ſn 
miles, ſurface fourteen thoufand millions, and diſtance 
from the Sun ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven million 
of miles; he revolves round his own axis, but in 
what time is uncertain, This orb has five moon 
attending him, the firſt of which moves round hin 
in one day twenty-one hours, the ſecond in two day 
ſeventeen hours, the third in four days twelve houn 
and an half, the fourth in fifteen days twenty-two 
hours, the fifth in ſeventy-nine days ſeven hours: 
Now as we know our Moon moves round the Earth in 
twenty-ſeven days ſeven hours, and is of particulat 
ſervice to us, in affording us light by reflection during 
the Sun's abſence, fo theſe bodies or moons moving 
round Jupiter and Saturn in the ſame conſtant an 
ſettled revolution, it ſeems natural to think*they art 
intended for juſt the ſame purpoſe as our Moon; and 
that therefore there are inhabitants in thoſe Planet 
which ftand in need of a conſtant ſupply of light a 
"much eee 85 
I bat bodies though dark of themſelves may appeat 
as bodies of light by reflection is very plain; for in- 
ance, the Moon has no other light but what it re 
ceives from the Sun; and it is the reflection of that 
light only, back again, which makes the Moon ap- 
pear to us as a body of light. For was the Moon 4 
light orb, am Eclipfe could never happen; as the 
cauſe of ſuch a phznomena is when this globe 
Earth in its circuit round the Sun is coming deren 
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he Moon and the Sun, whereby the light is inter- 
epted from falling on the Moon; conſequently the 


uſt appear a dark body. In'the ſame manner, what 
ye call an eclipſe of the Sun, is in reality, an eclipſe. 
by the Moon's 
oming between the Sun and the Earth; and when» 
ter this happens (the Moon being a dark body) it 
ntercepts the rays of the ſun from falling on that 
art of the earth which it covers, and conſequently 
hrkneſs overſhadows it: though theſe, two bodies 
dlipſe each other, not ſo much as their ſhade àp- 
roaches any other of the celeſtial bodies. 8 
There is à particular benefit ariſes from the diur- 
ul motion of the Earth; which is that by this means 
he ſaid globe never lies torpid; if in one ſpot of it, 
nen and animals lie buried in ſleep, in other parts 
hey all live and in action. By the diurnal tutning 
f the Earth about its axis, every part enjoys the 
omfortable light and heat of the Sun, and the grate- 
ul viciſſitudes of day and night; but as to the order 
f the periods of thoſe planets we have before men- 
ivned, we may add the conſideration of the different 
aths of their periodical and diurnal motions ; that 
hey lie not in a very different plane as quite acroſs 
r the like; nor exactly in the ſame, but a little 
toſſing each other; the diurnal courſe lying in, or 
arallel to the Equator, but the other in the broad 
bath of the Zodiac, at an inclination of twenty-three 
ne half degrees. What a glorious contrivance this 
s for the good of our globe, and doubtleſs no leſs ſo 
or all the reſt that ſympathize in the like motion! 
or was the Earth's periodical motion to be always in 
he ſame plane with that of the diurnal, we might 
ometimes be nearer to and ſometimes farther from 
he Sun; but at the ſame time miſs of thoſe kind] 


Bereaſes of day and night, together with ſuch uſeful 


itections of the Sun's beams, which the advances of 
Earth to one or other of the poles cauſe z which 
vo things are the real cauſes of our ſeaſons, ſum- 
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mer, winter, ſpring and autumn, and not our bei 
nearer to or farther from the Sun. _ 

We ſhall conclude this ſubje& with ſome very ſhor 
obſervations on the New or third Syſtem, which ex 
tends the univerſe to a far more. immenſe compa 
than either of-the other, even to an indefinite ſpace 
and replemiſhes it with a far grander retinue that 
ever was before aſcribed unto it. 

It is the ſame with the Copernican, as to the Su; 
and its Planets; but whereas the Copernican hyp 
theſis ſuppoſeth the firmament of the fixt ftars t 
be the bounds of the Univerſe, and to be placed a 
equal diſtances from their centre the Sun, this ney 
ſyſtem ſuppoſeth there are many other ſyſtems d 
ſuns and planets, beſides that in which we have ou 
reſidence, namely, that every fixt ſtar is a ſyn, and 
encompaſſed with a ſyſtem of planets, both primar 
and ſecondary, as well as ours. Mr Derham is d 
opinion the New Syſtem is far the moſt rational and 
| probable of any, for theſe reaſons ; becauſe it is thi 
moſt magnificent of any, and worthy of an infinitt 
Creator, whoſe power and wiſdom, as they are witt 
out bounds and meaſure, ſo may in all probabilit 
exert themſelves in the creation of many millions 
well as one; for here we have the works of the cre 
tion, not confined to the more ſcanty limits. of thi 
orb, or arch of the fixt ſtars, or even the larger ſpac 
of the Primum Mobile, which the ancients fancit 
were the utmoſt bounds of the univerſe, but they an 
extended to a larger as well as. more probable, eve 
an indefinite ſpace, And as myriads of ſyſtems mo 
particularly demonſtrate the attributes of God th 
one, ſo it is no leſs probable than poſſible, there m 
be many beſides this which we have the priviledge. 
living in. 

"Think not what has. been Pere aſſerted to be ü 
cbimeras of fancy only, ſor we have advanced nt 
thing but what is built upon the nice calculations 

Sir Iſaac Newton, and vther accurate aſtronome 


if 
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beimind mathematicians, taking the mean difference be? 
ween their reſpeCtive calculations. 
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ORATORY. 
On the Advantage of Public Eloquence. 
OW great muſt that mind be which can conceive. 


e ou eat mul hi e 
1 the expreſs image of cloquence! for ſvch a 
man ottrait, aptly delineated, muſt preſent bim with the 
is een of all things, ſhe rules the mind and ſweetly 


ooths the heart. . GAL EY Vos 
The greateſt geniuſes, ancient and modern, have 
een profuſe in their eulogiums on public eloquence, 
he fictions of poets have tranſmitted to us an Or- 
dheus, who, by the ſweetneſs of his muſical ſtrains, 
ould draw aſter him ſavage beaſts, rocks, and-other 
nanimate creatures. By this they would have us 
nderſtand that it is in the power of elcquence to 
ring to the uſe of reaſon, men, even of rocky and 
arbarous natures ; we may juſtly ſuppoſe the foun- 
pers of Cities could not have made an embodied peo- 
Ple of a vagabond maltitude, without the charms of 
perſuaſive words; nor lawgivers, without the extra- 
rdinaryalent of ſpeaking oblige men to bend their 
tecks under the ſeverity, of their laws. We even are. 
onſcious to ourſelves that the precepts of morality,. 
bough with deep veſtiges impreſſed on cur kearts by 
de author of nature, yet receive an additional beauty 
nd inſpire our minds with a more intenſe love of 
hem, when illuſtrated by the ornaments of diſcourſe. 
ertainly the gracious Creator of our being has diſ- 
nguiſhed us in no reſpect more from other animals 
1 n Tr ag o* 
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than by the gift of ſpeech; they furpaſs us in bull 
ſtrength, enduring of toils, ſpeed, and ſtand in leſ 
need of foreign helps ; guided by nature alone, the. 
fooner learn to walk: but God, as a benificent px 
rent, has given us for our portions a gift far ſuperio 
to any faculty the brutes enjoy, viz. the talent df 
ſpeech; and as the Divine diſpenſer of all good thing 
has not imparted to mankind a greater bleſſing, what 
can we eſteem more deferving our labour and im 
en ? what object is more worthy our ambi 
tion? s 
Before we proceed to mention the advantages dif. 
ferent ſtates have reaped by the elequence of thei 
_ councils, or the great loſſes they have ſuſtained hy 
being deprived of their orators, it is neceſſaty to giy 
ſome proper directions for the attaining a complete 
knowledge of oratory. CE 5 | 
Thoſe whoſe buſineſs leads them to ſpeak in publi 
with a proper degree of elocution, ought to have x 
fund of good ſenſe, a lively imagination, a faithful 
memory, an agreeable tone of voice, a correct pro- 
nouncation, a noble: geſture, a becoming aſſurance 
and a great faculty of ſpeaking: the four laſt qualities 


may be acquired by the precepts of art and long ex: 4 
erciſe ; the other-are- the gifts of nature, which. art < 
may poliſh, but cannot beftow. Theſe talents com... 
prehend abundance of things, yet do not compleat aufg, 
orator ; ſtedy, and a thorough acquaintance with the 
learned and polite is neceflary. Before a man under- 4 
dertakes to ſpeak in public, ha ſhauld cultivate buf - 
jadgment, by reading the moſt celebrated Authors, 1 
and particularly thoſe that have written beſt in ali 
ſciences; he ſhould read the beſt books of his time. 
converſe with men of. the brighteſt genius, pay ſeriov}W. 
viſits to ladies of wit, and make ſome ſmall attempts. 
in poetry in order to poliſh bis manners and language. f 
If any one be ſo happy as to poſſeſs thoſe advan- tr. 
tages, he ought in the following manner. to apply; 
the precepts which Cicero, Quintilian, and otbers 


(of the beſt maſters of cloquence) have. delivered. 
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hen the choice- of the ſubje depends upon the 
rator, he ought to pitch upon one that is capable of 
arce.>nd ornament ; and ſtrictij to preſerve order in 
be deſign and connection in his thoughts: if poſ- 
ible, his diſcourſe ſhould never laſt longer than an 


bull 
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pa 


9 7 our; the diction ought to be pure, and proper to 
\i- Fbe, ſubject, rich and adorned without {uperfiuity, 
whats and cloſe. without dryneſs, ſuitable to-the:per-- 


on that ſpeaks, to the place, to the time, and to the 
zuditots. He cannot take too much care to avoid 
intiquated words; the ſublime. and magnific ſtyle 
xdmits of nothing mean and low throughout the 
whole, not ſo much as a ſingle ſentence; if any ſuch 
biog be obſerved, it will loſe its- character: it con- 
ilts in a moſt exquiſite choice of words, polite and 
legant, bold and ponderous; great dignity of tropes 
ind figures, which muſt appear to be uſed with free- 
dom; be ſplendid and noble, but not dazzling; ſo- 
lemn majeſty of ſentences abounding with grand ideas, 
and choice furniture of periods, numbers, &c. If 
my thing common occurs, it thould be exalted by 
ome trope, or beautified with a figure; thus, in- 
tead of wine, fire, and bread, Bacchus cheers, Veſta. 
arms, and Ceres ſatiates hunger. Let an orator 
emember that it is to truth alone he ought to ſacri- 
ce the production of his wit; he ſhould courageouſly 
diſengage himſelf, from all intereſt that may oblige 
im to be guilty of flattery, and lay ſuch a reſtraint 
pon the tongue as ſhall prevent ſatire and inveCtive, 
Treat care-ſhould be taken to ſurmount that fooliſh + 
pride, which hinders many from following good ad- 
ice 3 be ſhould guard againſt the inſinuation of ſelf- 
love, which is natural for us to ſhew to our: own 
ompoſitions : his narration ought to be exact, clear 
and conciſe, to run majeſtically like a great river 
and not with the rapidity of a torrent; the elevation 
of his ſubject ſhould” conſiſt in the greatneſs of things 
reated of, and not in the uſe of pompous, words; no- 
thing muſt be advanced that will ſhock probability: 
but he may be allowed he liberty of digreſſing from... 
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the ſubject, provided he does not loſe fight of it, by 
returns with more force and: agreeableneſs: his: conliſ@ain 
pariſons ought to be juſt and ſhert;.. his metaghors nc 
of a piece and natural; quotations few and we 
_ Choſen; more ſeldom taken from a foreign than b 
native language, unleſs they cannot be tranſlated wi 
the ſame beauty, or carry more weight and author 
in the tongue wherein they were firſt written: 
ought to avoid all cold frivolaus obſervations, profil 
verbial or equivocal expreſbons, points and quibble 
as ſo many ill habitudes contracted from a ſordi 
education, and ornaments unworthy of: folid manliþca! 
eloquenee. It is requiſite that the paſſions be more 
but then they are to be managed with great diſcreti 
and mingled with great variety. In managing th 
voice great care muſt be taken, as the accents mulls 
be clear and articulaie, every ſyllable: Rtanding « 
from that which is next to it, fo that they might b. 
numbered as they proceed: the inflections of tea 
voice are to be ſo diſtinctly ſuited to the matter, tha 
the humour or paſſion might be known by the ſound 
of the voice only, where they could not be one wort 
| heard; and the variations are to be like the ful 
ſwelling folds of the drapery in a ſine picture or: ſta 
tute, bold, free, and forcible, "True eloquence doe 
not wait for coo} approbation; like iereſiſtable beauty 


it tranſports, raviſhes, and commands all within ire 
reach; the hearer finds himfelf as unable to reſiſt f 
as to blow out a conflagration with the breath of bine 
mouth, or ſtop the ſtream of a river with his hand ;Wg* 
his paſſions are no longer his own ; the orator bh 
taken poſſeſſion of them, and with ſuperior power War 
werks them to whatever he pleaſes. Nr 
"There is no earthly object capable of making ſuch{Wh 
various and forcibje impreſſions upon the humanſ0 
mind as a conſummate Speaker: in viewing the artiſt 
pcial creations which flow from the pencil of a Ra- - 


phael, the critical eye is indeed delighted to a hight 
Pitch, and the delight is rational, becauſe it flow 
from ſources unknown to beings Below the rational 
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here ; but the ear remains unengaged and unenter- 


contained, It is only the elegant ſpeaker who can at 
rs ¶Mynce regale the eye with the view of its moſt amiable 


object, the human: form, in all its glory; the car 
xith the original of all muſic ; the underitanding 
ith its natural food, the knowledge of important: 
uths ; and the imagination,- with all that in nature 


' nd art; is beautiful, ſublime, or wonderful: for the 
profÞpcator's field is the univerſe, and his ſubjeQs all that 
bleſs known of God and his works, In a conſummate: 
"rdiffpeaker, whatever there is of corporeal dignity or 
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Peauty, the majeſty of the human face, the grace of 
tion, the piercing glance, gentle languiſh, or fiery _ 
laſh of the eye; whatever of fine imagination, of 

viſe reflection, or irreſiſtable reaſoning ; whatever 
s excellent in human nature, all that the hand of the 
reator has impreſſed, of his dyn image, upon the 
zobleſt ercature we are acquainted with, all this ap- 
hears in the orator to the higheft advantage; and 
xhoever is proof againſt ſuch a diſplay of all that is 


dun oble in human nature, mult have neither eye, ear, 
wor paſſion, imagination, taſte, nor underſtanding. - It 
fullWs to be remembered, that the action, in expreſſing 


fr (ta 
doe 
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he various humours and paſſions, is to be ſuited: to 
he age, ſex, condition and circumſtance of the cha- 
ater. Violent anger or rage is to be expreſſed with 
great agitation 3 but the rage of an infirm old man, 
pf a woman, or a youth, are all different from one 
nother, and from that of a man in the flower of his 
ge, as every ipeaker's diſcretion will ſuggeſt : a hero 
nay ſhew fear or ſenſibility of pain, but not in the 
wer ame manner as a girl would expreſs thoſe fenſations ; 
grief may be expreſſed by a perſon reading a melan- 
holy ſtory, or deſcription, in a room; it ma 

mau cted upon the ſtage, or dwelt upon by the pleader 
arti t the bar, and bave a place in a ſermon, the paſſion 
Ra ſtill grief; but if they have judgment, the manner 
Wt expreſſing it will be different in each of theſe 
lowsWpcakers. A correct orator does not make a move- 
nent of limb or feature for which he has not a rea- 
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ſon; if he addreſſes Heaven, he looks upwards; if 
he ſpeaks to his fellow. creatures, he looks round upon 
them; the ſpirit of what he ſays, or is ſaid to him 
appears in his look; if he expreſſes amazement, 0. 
would excite it, he lifts up his hands and eyes; it 
he invites to virtue and happineſs, he ſpreads. his 
arms, and his looks are all benevolence ; if be threa: 
tens the vengeance. of heaven againſt vice, he bend 
his eyebrows into wrath, and menaces with the arm 
and countenance :-he does not needleſsly faw the ait 
with his arm, or ſtab himſelf with his finger; he does 
not any bis right-hand upon his breaſt, unleſa de haz 
occaſion to ſpeak of himſelf, or to introduce con. 
fcience, or ſomething ſentimental; nor does he ſtan 
8 unleſs he wants to expreſs horror or averſion; 

e does not come forward but when he has occaſion 
to ſolicit; he does not raiſe his voice but to expreſs 
ſomething peculiarly empbatical ; he does not lower 
it, but to contract the raiſing of it. His eyes; by turng 
according to the humour of the matter he- has to ex- 
preſs, ſparkle fury, brighten into joy, glance diſdain 
melt into grief, frown diſguſt and hatred, languwih 
love, or glare diſtraction. There is an error which 
is too inconſiderately received by many judicious pet: 
ſons, viz that a public ſpeaker's ſhewing himſelf t 
be in earneſt, will alone ſecure him of duly affecting 
his audience; were this true, the enthuſiaſtic ran 
of the franatic, who is often very much in earnel; 
ought to pleaſe the judicious; on whom, on the cons 
trary, we know it only excites laughter or pity. 
is granted that nature is the rule by which we are tt 
| ſpeak, and to judge of propriety. in ſpeaking ; ant 
every orator, Who faithfully follows that univerſi 
guide, commands attention and approbation: but i 
he either, through incurable natural deficiency, or b 
deviating into ſome incorrigible-abſurdity-of-manner 
expreſs the real and warm ſentiments of his heart il 
ſuch an aukward way, as ſhall effectually defeat hi 
whole deſign upon thoſe who hear him, and rende 


_ himſelf the object of their ridicule; he may thei 
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i eure from the roſtrum, ſufficiently convinced of his 
Pant of qualifications requiſite to conſtitute an ora- 
* or. Though it may be alledged that a great deal 
„ 0. 


f geſture or action at the bar or in the pulpit, eſpe- 
ally the latter, is not wanted, nor is quite in cha- 
ater, it is yet certain that there is no part of the 
jan that has not its proper attitude: the eyes are not 
o be rolled along the cieling as if the ſpeaker thought 
jimſelf in duty bound to take care how the flies 
ehave themſelves; nor are they to be conſtantly caſt 
own upon the ground, as if he was before his judge 
Feceiving ſentence of death: nor to be fixed upon 
ne point as if he ſaw a ghoſt. The arms of the 
reacher are not to be needleſsly thrown out, as if he 
vas drowning in the pulpit, or-brandiſhing, after the 


»l100Wanner of the ancient Pugiles, or boxers, exerciſing 
pr hemſelves by fighting with their own ſhadows, to 


repare them for the olympic conteſts; nor on the 
ontrary, are they to be pocketed up, his arms to 
ang by his fides as lank as if they were both wither- 
d. The head is not to ſtand fixed, as if the ſpeaker 
ad a perpetual criek in his neck; nor is it to nod at 
ery third word as if he was acting Jupiter. Laſtly, 
judicious ſpeaker is maſter of ſuch a variety of de- 
ent and natural motion, and has ſuch com mand of 
Sttitude, that he will not be long enough in one poſ- 
ure to offend the eye of the ſpectator. a. 
We ſhall conclude this ſubject with briefly remark- 


con ig the many advantages community have enjoyed, 
i : having men of elocution in the ſenates. 


Should we paſs in review the hiſtories of remote 


1 ges, it will appear that the ſplendor and welfare of 
+4 teſt Cates and commonwealths were chiefly owing to 
＋ ie force of eloquent counſels. Athens, the pride- 


Greece, the great nurfery of arts and ſciences, 
ever decayed in power, never loſt its liberty, till 
eprived of its orators. Nothing was ſo advantage=- 
Ws to the Roman republic or heightened fo much its 
W'ory, as the encouragement given to oratorical talents, 

ad the laudable exercife of the ſame noble faculties 4 
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hence ſo many ſpeeches and harrangues 1 in'the af: 
ſemblies of the people, and in the ſenate; which 


. were efficacious to obtain what could not be CheSreal 
by the injunctions of public edicts. In like manner, 
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either to invigorate their hearts with manly ge 
or recal them to a ſenſe of their duty. 


held the firſt rank in the city, as well as at Athens; 


Auguſtus, an able politician, perceived the danger 


whoever has à genius for a noble eloquence is bold, 


application to him alone, and had rendered him maſ- 


eloq 
Not 
myſt 


generals of armies, as often as they were to give bat- Ned t 


the, as often as ſedition and mutiny alienated the ſol-as it 


diery; ſo they were wont by powerful eloquence, gene 


apa 
tic. 


The true cauſe of the great credit of the civillans no 


under the Roman emperots, may not improperly be Hinte 
attributed to the abjeQ ſlavery they inſenfibly led the prin 


ſubject into; while Rome preſerved her liberty, no mali 
great account was made of the civilians, the orators Hef t. 


and this is the reafon why the Greek and Roman 
eloquence was fo highly eſteemed and applauded. 


he was in from the orators; he well knew, that 


active, and a great enemy to ſlavery : in order there- 
fore to bring down the orators, he ſet the civilians 
againſt them, and ordered the judges to ſubmit to 
their deciſions ; who till then had no further autho- 
rity than the poſſibility of perſuading the judges. It 
is plain that when Auguſtus raifed the civilians, he 
depended upon their compliance, wherein he was not 
miſtaken ; for they explained the laws in his favour, 
and made it their buſineſs to juſtify his unjuſt though 
mild uſurpation. They found a way to reunite in 
His perſon the moſt important digmities-3'and/ when 
they had by degrees accuſtomed the Romans to make 


ter of a people who had conquered the world; they 
made him maſter of the laws, by virtue of this famous 


Bo maxim which they took care to inculcate, That what 
_ pleaſes the prince ſtands for a law. By this means 
they aſcribed an abſolute royal power ta Auguſtus, 


The following emperors imitated that prince; Veſpa- 
Gan raiſed: the civilians to the higheſt degree of au- 
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hority, and compleated the deſtruction of liberty and 
eloquence : from the time of Auguſtus, his ſucceſſors 
Woot ſuch an aſcendancy. over the people, that the 
yſteries of the cabinet were ſtudied, which contain- 


t- Ned that abſurd doctrine, of the intereſt of the prince; 
0 as it is ſeparate from the intereſt of the ſtate, and 
e, generally runs counter to the public good, judgment, 


apacity, and ſecrecy, were changed into craft, ar- 


no longer known by themſelves; every thing was 
interpreted according to the nice intention of the 
prince, or was judged by the curiouſneſs of ſome 

malicious ſpeculation. Complaints, which in all ages 
of the world have been allowed to the unfortunate ; 


rg 
s; tears, thoſe natural expreſhons of our grief, and 
an {Wlghs,, which ſlip from us in ſpite of our will; nay, 


d. bare looks at laſt become fatal. The leaſt endeavour 
er to uſe the perſuaſive force of eloquence was thought 
be higheſt pitch of arrogance; even the ſimplicity - 
of diſcourſe was fancied to cover ill deſigns, and the 


To ſpeak,” to be ſilent, to rejoice, to be afllited, to 


de fearful, or undaunted; all was criminal, and very 
o- often incurred the moſt rigorous puniſhment. Thus 
It Nit was this noble people, from taſting the ſweets of 
he the beſt regulated liberty, which had its ſources in, 


and was nurtured by nervous eloquence, fell into the 
ſnares of the worſt of tyranny and oppreſſion z and 
ſuch likewiſe are the calamities that muit wait all 
other nations, when they prize more the ſiniſter arts 
of life, than the beauty of order and integrity ; the 
natural reſult of free and uncontrouled eloquent 

counſels. e e 


tifce, and diſſimulation. Good and ill actions were 


liſeretion of ſilence to conceal miſchievous intentions. 
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Moi Al IT Tr. 
M45 ITY 1s of fo large an extent, and the 
practice of it admits of ſo many degrees of 
perfection, that we cannot at once acquire à due con. 
formity to all its various preſcriptions. The attain 
ments of virtue muſt be gradual; muſt be the reſult 
of repeated thought, and of repeated efforts. 1 
muſt therefore be of great importance to ſet out in 
the moral courſe, upon ſuch principles as will girt 
the ampleſt ſcope for perpetual improvement, aul 
be moſt favourable to our progreſs in every real ex; 
cellence. Virtue conſiſts in good affections; thi 
muſt undoubtedly be vnderitood not of tranſient ot 
temporary emotions, but of ſuch diſpoſitions as an 
eee prevalent in the ſoul. A ſingle act of vir 
tue, or the molt caſual exerciſe of any good action, 
though it be not attended with ſteadineſs and con- 
ſtancy, claims the approbation of every ſpeCtator 
but to denominate us truely virtuous, it is neceſſar 
that our inclination to whatever is right and good 
ſhould be fixed and permanent, and that it ſhoull 
uniformly influence every part of our conduct. 
is however evident, that though we cannot imme 
diately arrive at any conſiderable degree of perfec 
tion in the practice of morality, yet the firſt hea 
And deliberate reſolution that we form, to endeavoul 
to diſcharge the whole of our duty, ſo far as we ca 
diſcover it, gives us a title to the virtuous character 
as the forming ſuch a general reſolution is all tha 
poſſibly can be done at once. If this reſolution be 
not taken place in our minds, occaſional acts of duty 
ever ſo often repeated, will be of little moment in 
moral eſtimate; and after we have once folemnl 
formed this purpoſe, nothing but our wilful negled 


"as 
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6 put it in practice, can prevent us from making 
ontinual advances in every ſpecies of virtue and 
roodneſs : our firſt ſtep then muſt be to conſider, 
whether or no it is expedient that we ſhould reſolve 
invariably to ſubmit to all the laws of morality? Let 
s now therefore take a view of ſome of thoſe argu- 
ments which muſt be ſufficient to lead us to ſuch a 
eſolution, if we will but attend to them with any 
degree. of ſeriouſneſs: and here let us ſuppoſe ſome 
zerſon who has hitherto. had no regard to the duties 
pf life, nor perhaps ever admitted any kind of ſeri- 
us thought, ſuppoſe ſuch a perſon, by ſome means 
vr other, awakened to a ſenſe of the propriety of 
 nſenquiring into the natural tendency of his own ac- 
1:tions, and willing to learn the beſt and moſt advan- 
andWageous manner of regulating his conduct in future 
er ime; the reſult of his enquiries, muſt undoubtedly 
thihe. a full determination to endeavour to become as 
irtuous as poſſible.; ſuch a perſon muſt be ſenſible, 
What as yet he has lived to but little purpoſe. It is 
vieommonly aſſerted, that there is no real happineſs 
ion be derived from any ſource, but the practice of 
our duty. Many of the advocates for religion and 
tot Wmorality aſſert farther, that all, who are not habitu- 
ly virtuous, mull. be inwardly wretebhed and miſer- 
docble; but we will not go ſo far at preſent. There is 
oulWndoubtedly much truth in theſe aſſertions; but 
heſe, as well as all other poſitions, may admit of 
meme exceptions; we will therefore allow it poſſible, 
hat ſome of thoſe, who ate - wholly unmindful of 
Wicir duty, may ſcarce ever feel themſelves unhappy 
wou that account. There are ſo many different ways 
cup ſuppreſſing ferious thought, and our preſent ſtate 
Wiords ſuch a variety of animal gratifications, that a 
Werlon who enjoys a large flow of ſpirits, eſpecially 
pollefied of wealth and affluence, may for many 
dutſſhears eſcape thoſe inward uneaſineſſes, which are the 
Ilual conſequences of neglecting our duty; this, how- 
mu er, depends upon a prodigious number of concur- 
Sechs circumſtances; it is every moment poſſible that 


* 
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ſome unexpected event may take place, which wi H 
force him to view things in a very different lig b 
from any in Which they have ever before appearel f t 
to him. Bodily pain, the diſappointment. of ſonelfiſ"'! 
favourite ſcheme, a thouſand incidents too minute df i 
be thought of, or too ſudden to be guarded apainſt bat 
may render all his former pleaſures inſipid, anf onl 
plunge bim into endleſs diffatisfa&tion and reſtleſſneſ rd 
It is certain, that all who are guilty of groſs and fi uf 
grant vices, muſt be habitually ſubje&t to miſer abi 
anxieties, ſelf. diſguſt, and heart- felt diſtreſs. Thee © 
who are only guilty of neglecting their duty, can ne. 
ver be ſecure of any real ſatisfaction; as ſoon Pe 
ever they take a juſt review of their conduct, aut 
form an impartial eſtimate of their real ſtate, the 
mult perceive that they have acted an unworthy par gh 
in life; and that at preſent they are not capable ofif®*, 
any thing that deſerves the name of happineſs ; ane d 
let the courſe of their lives be ever ſo proſperous, | rd 
them have enjoyed every ſatisfaction which it is pd her 
ſible for them to enjoy without virtue, when th o fe 
hour of death approaches, if they are capable of iſ" 
ſlection, they muſt feel, and own, that all their pu 
ſuits have been vanity, that they ought to have * 
cured ſome nobler enjoy ments; - and that a life to bat 
ſpent over again in the ſame infignificant and triflin * 
manner, would be an object unworthy of a ſing 20 
wiſh. If theſe will be our ſentiments at the conc i. 
ſion of life, it cannot ſurely be impertinent to inci in 
cate them upon thoſe, who may apprehend (ſuch "pi 
period at the greateſt diſtance, The earlieſt part .!“ 
liſe cannot be too early to anticipate the ideas at 30 
ſentiments which we ſhall form at its cloſe; wh Feel 
we ſhall certainly ſee things in a much juſter lig * 
than we do at preſent: can we be wiſe too ſoon +a 
what a pity is it, that we ſhould ſpend but half all 1 
in ſuch a manner as will yield us no ſatisfaction 0 
death | what a folly to ſpend any part of our time «7Y 
ſuch a courſe as will heighten our diſtreſs at the 8 dif; 


ing hour 4 
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If the perſon we now ſuppoſe to be deliberating 
about his future conduct, has launched out into any 
ff the more enormous vices, he mult already have felt 
ſome meaſure the ſad and deplorable conſequences 
df immorality; for there is in fact, ſcarce any vice 
hat does not involve thoſe, who practiſe it in ſome 
Wonſiderable inconveniences; if he has only been re- 
rardleſs of the duties he ought to have performed, he 
nuſt at leaſt be ſenſible that he has never yet enjoyed 
ny ſatisfaction equal to what his mind prompts him 
o deſire, and hope for; it muſt therefore be worth 
is while to try whether or not he cannot attain thoſe. 
perior ſatisfactions, by entering upon a virtuous, 
ourſe. It cannot ſurely be; out of his power, ſome 
yay or other, to attain to the gratifications of his 
igheft defires ; and what method can he now try, 
ut that of virtue? Whether our enquirer chooſes to 
Pe determined by the general experience of mankind, 
Br by the natural conſequences of human actions, ei- 
her of theſe ways of judging muſt equally lead him 
o forſake his vices, and to refolve upon virtue. The 
niverſal experience of mankind bears witneſs to this 
treat truth, That the virtuous alone are poſſeſſed of 
he great art of enjoying life; and reaſon tells us, 
bat every vice mult neceſſarily hurt us, either in out 
"egy heatth, reputation or the peace of our 
ainds. 8 | . 
Should this enquirer farther proceed to take a 
ew of every particular virtue and vice, he would 
eed no argument to convince him, that every kind 
virtue is infinitely amiable, and highly advantage- 
us, and every vice worthy of his abhorrence, and. 
eceflary to be avoided, if he has any regard to his 
wn welfare: but we ſuppoſe him now only endea- 
during to form ſome general ſtandard for the regu- 
ion of his future conduct; and this view muſt de- 


ithout exception. That different kinds of conduct 
uſt be attended with different conſequences, is an 
Wiſputable truth. That it is poſſible for us to do. 

* LT 


trmine him to ſubmit to all the laws of morality 


- 
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| ſomething that may tend to ſecure: and heighten th 


_ doubted: It is indeed no leſs than madneſs to hope 
for complete happineſs in ſuch a ſtate as this. The 


tion; our paſſions and defires muſt all of them b 


ſuch a manner as not to claſh with one another; and 


predominant paſſion it will grow inſatiable, and ren 


ſteady and confiſtent, we ſhall defeat our own view 


character the more deteſtable and the more pernici 


lone can fit us for every ſtate of life; this will ſup 
- have indulged ourfelves in vice, how will the reco! 
lection of our follies augment and aggravate everf 
certainly he a part of our duty: nor do the laws d 
butes to our welfare, and who therefore can be f 


mend ourſelves to our fellow. creatures, in what we 
can we do it fo effectually, as by a ſteady and faith 


comfort of our lives, is likewiſe a point not to hy 


beſt and wiſeſt of men have their uneaſineſs here 
but if the votaries of wiſdom are too often unhappy; 
how much Jeſs can the ſlaves of folly ever enjoy am 
real felicity | Two things are evidently neceflary tt 
our paſſing through life with any degree of ſatisfac- 


ſubject to the dictates of reaſon, and regulated in 
our conduct muſt be ſteady and uniform. If we hay 
various paſſions and deſires, we muſt always be in 
ſtate of war and commotion z if we have only ont 
der happineſs unattainable. ' If our conduct be not 
in life, and can never approve ourſelves ; and with 
out ſelf-approbation any real fatisfation is a mer 
chimera. Let it alſo be remembered, that an inflexi 
ble Readineſs, in any kind of vice, .only renders 


ous ; it muſt therefore be only a virtuous ſteadinel 
that can be the proper object of our purſuit : this a 


port us under every poſſible affliftion ! But if wi 
trouble in which we may be involved! Whatere 
is conducive to our happineſs, upon the whole, mul 
morality require any thing but what actually contre 


abſurd as to neglect them? If we with to recon 


ful diſcharge: of every part of our duty? But ou te 


chief happineſs certainly conſiſts in the inward {cel oral 


ings of our own minds; and this conſideration mulgg**n 
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de abſolutely deciſive in favour of virtue. That 
principle of conſcience, which is implanted in every 
zuman. breaſt, is capable of rendering the vicious 
miſerable by its reproaches in the moſt proſperous 
ate that we poſſibly can be with reſpect to worldly 
Fairs; it can alſo render the virtuous happy by its 
zpprobation of their conduct, amidſt the ſevereſt tri- 
ls and afflictions. If therefore the virtuous only can 
njoy the applauſe of their own conſciences, this in- 
ftimable ſatisfation muſt be a ſufficient compenſa- 
ion for all the worldly inconveniences we can ever 
Iraw upon ourſelves by the: practice of our duty. 
But farther ſtill, though the perſon we ſuppoſe to 
de engaged in this moral enquiry, ſhould not have 
Ween uſed to reflect upon the exiſtence and perfections 
fa God, it is however to be preſumed, that at this 
eaſon of calm reflection, he will be capable of diſ- 
erning the evidences which nature and reaſon afford 
f an eternal, inviſible, and all- perfect Being, whoſe 
over was the firſt cauſe of all things, and by whoſe 
rovidence the whole world is continually governed. 
ence muſt ariſe a new ſet of motives for the choice 
virtue: for if there is really ſuch a Being at the 
jead of the univerſe, it is apparent that he muſt 
ave a peculiar regard for the yirtuous; and that he 
ill order all things in ſuch a manner, as ſhall be 
Wot for their advantage. The light of nature en- 
ourages us to truſt, 5 if we endeavour to diſ- 
harge the whole of our duty, we ſhall not want any 
t thoſe temporal bleſſings which may be upon the 
hole expedient for us: nay, the light of nature leads 
$ farther to.expect ſome future {tate of exiſtence, 
here the virtuous ſhall be highly rewarded, and the 
icious receive a juſt puniſhment. Revelation amp- 
y confirms theſe ſuggeſtions of nature; and thus un- 
er the moral government of God, there is not one 
cal advantage, which we may not jultly hope for, if 
F< regulate our conduct agreeably to the laws of 
orality z while on the other hand, ſuch fatal conſe- 
n ufucnces are annexed to the indulgence of vicious diſ- 


E 3 
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poſitions, as ought to make us tremble, ſo long a8 wi 
continue unreformed. ” 

_ We infift principally upon thoſe arguments, whic 
Prove virtue to be our intereſt, becauſe theſe are the 
arguments which have the ſtrongeſt and the mol 
univerſal influence upon the human mind; but at the 
fame time, that any perſon is calmly enquiring what 
_ courſe of action muſt be moſt conducive to his inte: 
Teſt upon the whole, all his natural ſentiments e 
morality muſt undoubtedly concur to fx his choice! 


right. Our reaſon muſt on every occaſion reſent thi 


indignity of being reduced to a ſtate of ſubjection u 
irregular and diforderly pallions. Our reaſon mul 
pive its ſanction to every particular ſpecies of virtue 
Nor ſhall we in this deliberate enquiry be able to r: 
ject the arguments in ſupport of our duty, withou 
feeling that we commit an «Ct of violence againſt the 
beſt and nobleſt part of our nature. 

All theſe conſiderations being fairly put together 
virtue appearing to be productive not oniy of inwarl 
peace, tranquillity, and joy, but likewite of all thoſ 

external bleſſings which are really expedient for us 
ſatisfying all the reaſonable defires of our nature 
raiſing us to the higheſt dignity of character here 
and preparing us for {ti}] more exaite«! perfection and 
bliſs in a futute ſtate; and vice being in every re! 
peCt the direct reverſe, what can be the reſult of th 
whole, but that every one, who is deſtrous of mak 
ing a right choice, muſt reſolve to difcard every pri 
ciple, and every purt3it that is inconüſtent with uit 


tue, to omit no opportunity of performing any act qq; 


duty, to improve every hour to the moſt valuabl 


purpoſes, and to uſe his beſt diligence to attain ever 


8 degree of moral reQtitude and goodneſs? 
on as we are convinced that this is a rational ſy 
Jem, we ſhould admit of no delays: we ought im 
mediately to imprefs it upon our minds; and in forn 
ing this reſolution, we ſhould uſe every ctrcumitand 
of ſolemnity that may increaſe our ſenſe of its 1 
R and perpetuate its s influence upon our [ 
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ture conduct. From hence we are to date our com- 
mencement in the glorious courſe of virtue and goods 
neſs; and after we have once entered into ſuch an 
engagement with ourſelves, we mult often recal it to 
our thoughts; in fact we mult never ſuffer any thing 
to exclude it from our minds, for if it were not ne- 
ceſfary for us always to retain this reſolution, it could 
not be poſlible for us to form ſuch a reſolution at all. 

When we ürſt enter upon the virtuous courſe, we 
find the performance of ſome part of our duty may 
be attended with ſome difficulties, and we may ſome- 
times be inclined to imagine, that we might obtain 
ſome advantages by actions that are contrary to our 
duty; but after we have decided the grand point, 
that virtue is, upon the whole, conducive to our 
chief and higheſt intereſt, we ſhould not permit any 
proſpe its of temporary pleaſure or advantage to retard 
the proſecution of our virtuous purpoſes; and we 
muſt always remernber, that by perſeverance, the 
moſt difficult duties will become caſy; for it is not 
the difficulty of performing any part thereof, that ſo 
unhappily enfeebles our efforts towards the attaining 
of the more ſublime and exalted degrees of virtue 
and goodneſs ; it is our own irrefointion that unmans, 
that ietters, and betrays us: it is the weakneſs of 
our attachments to whatever is good, that puts it 
in the power of any temptations to triumph over us, 
nakWor in any degree to obitruct aur progreis towards. 
drin perfection. No duty can be difficult, when we are 
once fully determined to perform it; as foon as the 

teſolution is completely made, the execution of it 
WF mult be eaſy, and not only ſo, but delightful; and 
Iwho can fully conceive what glorious attainments 
we might make in every thing that is truly excellent, 
were our reſolutions habitually ſtrong enough to pre- 
ſerve us in the uniform and ſteady purſuit of moral 
perfection? Let us then be honeſt to ourlelves, and 
unleſs we can fully confute the arguments in favour 
of virtue, let nothing prevent our {trict adkerence to 
that noble principle of conſcience, _ | 


— — 


* 


. 


tain at leaſt, that we are well adapted to the purpo- 


moral enquirer mutt therefore find it well worth his 
While to examine himſelf as minutely as rann, » and 
in this enquiry let us now attend him. 


— 
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The great point being once determined, that ve 3 
with ſteadily and uniformly per ſevexe in ſuch — ery 
of action as we ſhall find to be moſt fit and reaſonable eſf 
and conducive to the beſt and moſt important put. Na. 
poſes; we muit proceed, as ſoon as poſſible, to ſuch ort 
further enquiries as may enable us to form a juſt ſtau- o. 
dard of conduct for every part of life. In this ſearch hi 
our firſt attention muſt be due to the conſtitution ore. 
our own nature: Virtue has juſtly been defined aan: 
conſiſting in a conformity of temper and conduct ton 
the general nature and fitneſs of things; but thoughMhin 
there mult undoubtedly be ſome general rule of con- his 
duct ſuitable to every different ſpecies of rational n o 
beings, yet with reſpect to each particular ſpecies, Hpbje 
the fitneſs or unfitneſs of any action muſt have a more Hure 
ſpecial reference to their particular nature and con- Hist. 
ſtitution. Whatever is, upon the whole, agteeable tofkre | 
the frame of our nature, muſt upon that account be one 
incumbent upon us, though there may be other andWnp- 
more general conſiderations to enforce the ſame duty. eo 


We cannot doubt that every particular ſpecies of ra- 
tional beings is well, conſtituted by God: we are cer. ur 


ſes of reftitude and virtue. It is evident, that whats 
ever is contrary to.the dictates of our nature, muſt be 
equally repugnant to every kind of real excellence and 
perfection; and it is impoſſible that any being ſhould 
be happy. in any way that is not perfectly agreeable 
to the original bent and tendency of his nature. Out 


The firſt particular that will engage his notice is, 
that man is a being capable of many kinds- of pliea-i 
ſure and pain, the prevalence of - which muſt make 
him either happy or miſerable : from hence it follows, 
that that courſe. of action muſt be his duty, which 
will procure him the mot numerous and the greateſt 
pleaſures, and guard him moſt eſfectually from un- 
eaſineſs and pain. 


* 
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But man is ſo conſtituted, that his happineſs is 
ery often as much affected by his expectations, with 
reſpect to what is to come, as by any thing that he 
actually enjoys or ſuffers. at preſent, Our preſent 
portion, Whether good or evil, ſoon becomes familiar 
o us; nor is there any one circumſtance in life, 
yhich can long occupy our attention, ſo far as to 
Wrevent us from ſeeking after ſomething farther. We 
annot help deſiring whatever we imagine will prove 
an advantage to us; and we are anxious to avoid any 
hing that threatens us with pain and trouble. To 
his purpoſe, various paſſions are deeply implanted 
n our nature, exciting us vigorouſly to purſue ſuch 
objects as will be conducive to our welfare and plea- 
ure, and to fly from every thing that would hurt or 
liſtreſs us; and with reſpect to thoſe things which 
re not the object of any natural paſſion, we ſoon 
beFWonceive an inclination. or averſion to them, accord- 
ndng to the light in which we-view them, as advanta- 
j. eous, or the contrary. It is evidently our duty to 
ratify ſuch of our paſſions, as ſhall be conſiſtent with. 
dur happineſs upon the whole; and as to thoſe things. 
o which we have no original and conſtitutional in- 
ination or averſion, we ought to inform ourſelves 
horoughly whether they tend to promote our eternal 
elfare, or to occaſion us pain, and then to purſue 
vr avoid them in ſuch a manner, as is ſuitable to our 
atural deſire of obtaining every poſſible good, and 
Elcaping every real evil, $ +34 Sari, 
We ſhall not particularly take notice of the ſeveral 
allions which relate only to the concerns of animal 
fe : we ſhall only obſerve in general, that as vittue 


” 


is mplies a due regularity and mutual ſubordination of 
lea - ll our inclinations and defices, it muſt neceſſarily be 


ne moſt. certain method of procuring the completeſt 
gratification of each of them, as far as is really ex- 
dedient; but thoſe deſires of the human mind, which 
pring from or are naturally conneQted with its moral 
eelings, muſt undoubtedly deterve a very conſider- 
able degree of attention. | 


frame, the faculty of 3 by this faculty, which 


any kind of temper and behaviour, and to form our. 


W exceſſive, and ſecure us from contraCtingſh.c 


quences of vice, would be apparent from the dedue A: 
tions of reaſon; but to excite us the more powerfull) b 1 | 


niſhed with ſtrong propenſities to goodneſs, till it is 
corrupted by cvil examples and the indulgence of vi 
cious habits, An affection to every thing that is 2 
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There is however a principle far ſuperior in out 


is evidently the chief glory of our nature; we are 
cloſely allied to the moſt exalted rank of beings, even har 


to thoſe who are entirely free from the influence of 


paſſions, By this faculty, we are enabled to form con 


| ſome judgment upon every object, and upon everyliiſ;, 


idea that can preſent itſelf to our minds; and the aut 


deciſions of reaſon are invariably juſt, as far as it is dire 


acquainted, with the ſeveral circumſtances of the caſes ice 
to be determined : our reaſon, if rightly exerciſed mo 
will enable us to trace out the various conſequences 
of actions, to diſcern the propriety or impropriety of TY 


ſelves a regular and conſiſtent ſyſtem of conduct for 
every polible occurrence of life; nothing therefore con. 
can be more evident, than that this principle ought 


- continually to govern within us. It is only at par. ** 


ticular ſeaſons that our paſſions can juſtiy be indul- 70 


ged; but it muſt always be expedient and neceſſar © 
to ſubmit to the commands of reaſon. It is reaſon 


alone that can juſtly determine when, and in what. 


degree any of our paſſions ought to be indulged. It is 


is reaſon alone that can prevent our paſhons from be fa] 


dangerous inclinations towards unſuitable objects re. 
The right uſe of our reaſon will render every emotionW.;:1 
of hope or fear, of joy or ſorrow, and of defire and 
diſguſt, advantageous to us upon the whole: but wh; . 
reaſon does not predominate within us, the practice 


N vhi 
of virtue, or the enjoyment of bappinefs muſt be cs 
wholly out of our power. vu 

The importance of virtue, and the fatal conſe. ) 


to the diſcharge of our duty, our conſtitution is fur 


 greeable to , may juſtly _ * natural te 
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"Wevery rational mind; but as the deductions of reaſon 
u are in ſome caſes extremely ſlow, and the mind of 
e man liable to be miſled by falſe views of things, we 
y have the additional principles of moral ſenſe and of 
) 


onſcience, and an ardent deſire of attaining the £ 
completeſt degrees of every kind of real excellence. 


heſe principles lead us to the perception of ſome 
duties which reaſon alone might not ſo eaſily have 
diſcovered, and afford us new motives to the prac- 
es 


ice of every thing which reaſon preſcribes. The 
moral ſenſe convinces us of the beauty of virtue, and 
2ngages us to the love and practice of it, as being in 
its own nature ſupremely amiable ; conſcience, with 
peculiar energy, applies the general truths of mora- 
lity to every caſe in which we are more immediately 
reconcerned, urges us inceſſantly to perform whatever 
ve perceive-to be right and fit, makes us happy by 
ar-Wits applauſe whenever we have acted well, and con- 
lemns us immediately when we negleCt our duty. 

Our natural affection to every thing that is truly 
great and excellent, muſt prove a ſtrong incentive to 
he acquiſition of every kind of virtuous perfection. 
t is true indeed, that this principle ſometimes takes 
| falſe turn, and degenerates into a wild ambition, a 
leſire of being diſtinguiſhed by ſuch attainments as 
are either of no conſiderable importance, or of an 
vil and pernicious nature: but true greatneſs, and 
true goodneſs, are in reality, inſeparable; and though 
he human mind naturally afpires to every thing 
Fhich can be conſidered as a mark of diſt inction, the 
xcellencies of virtue muſt undoubtedly appear to 
ery one, who reflects at all, ſuperior to every other 
xcellence or diſt inction that can poſſibly be conceiv- 
d; even the molt vicious muſt at times be ſenſible. 
nat virtuous attainments are the higheſt and moſt 
liſtinguiſning honours of which our nature is cap- 
ble; we mult therefore not only bid defiance, but 
'e muſt alſo eradicate from our minds the moral 
enſe, conſcience, and every juſt and natural prin- 
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ciple of ambition, before we can be in any degre 

comfortable and eaſy in the neglect of our duty. 
There is likewiſe in the human mind a natural lote 
of truth, and a ſtrong deſire of increafing in knowWi 
ledge: we cannot but with to be acquainted with 
truths of every kind; but the difcoveries of thoſe 
which. more immediately ;relate to our moral condug; 
afford us peculiar ſatisfaction and delight: and a 
the faculty of reaſon amply qualifies us for the in- 
veſtigation of truth, our thirſt for knowledge muſt ii 
general tend to incline us to our duty. An enligh- 
tened mind cannot fail to diſcern the excellency and 
importance of morality ; and nothing but abſolute is. 
N norance and ſtupidity, or a wilful inattention to truth, 
ce han render us indifferent to the glorious purſuits and 

attainments of genuine virtue. : 
It is evident that man is a being of an active nx 
ture; that his powers of action are many and variout 
and that he never can be happy in a ſtate of ind 
lence. Each of our active powers, whether bodiln 
or mental, frequently ſtands in need of relaxation 
but when we ceaſe to exert any one power, we ne 
ceſſarily recur to the exerciſe of ſome other power e 
faculty, as the only way in which we can have at 
real enjoyment. There are few perſons who ca 
long ſupport a vacation from bodily exerciſe ; bi 
' life becomes an intolerable burden, when we fin 
_. ourſelves equally incapable of bodily labour, and d 
mental application, Some indeed ſeem to have fount 
out an art of trifling, by which they paſs through liſh 
without any ſerious application, without any reif 
"buſineſs, and yet at the ſame time perfectly free fro 


5 inward uneaſineſs and chagrin. But the truth of thiſſanior 
caſe is, that ſuch perſons either apply themſelves e be 
mere trifles with all that earneſtneſs, which is due e we 


the moſt important concerns, or elſe their appearand 
of eaſe is wholly counterfeit. There is not a great 
contradiction in nature, than to ſuppoſe a man can utim 
happy whilſt he has no object that he judges worth the, 
of his attention; and if his attention be engaged, ¶ circ; 
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il} doubtleſs excite his active powers. To be indif- 
:rent towards all kinds of objects, is indeed the fault 

eat of few: moſt perſons are much rather chargeable 
ch the oppoſite extreme, of being too keen in their 
eres, and too cager in their purſuits, though the 
ſe WbjeAs they have in view be of ever fo little impor- 
& Wance. Hence we ſee ſo much agitation and buſtle 
mong thoſe, who have ſcarce ever formed one ſeri- 
Jus and rational: purpoſe in life; whereas half the 
pplication and pains they beſtow upon the moſt in- 
zenificant trifles, would be ſufficient, if rightly di- 
ected, to conduct them to the higheſt happineſs they 
ig ould poſſibly attain. But though an habitual appli- 
ation to our duty would preſerve us from much un- 
eceſſary labour and fatigue about trifles, it muſt 
owever require conſtant attention and unwearied 
ne iligence, and will afford us numerous opportunities 
ou; exerting all our powers to the greateſt advantage; 
door is it poſſible we ſhould exerciſe the beſt and no- 


dilfWlceſt powers of our nature to real advantage but by 


We practice of virtue. Virtue alone can give full 
ope to our activity; and that which is our higheſt 
tereſt ought to be proſecuted with the moſt vigor- 
us efforts. If we would wiſh to make the activity of 
ur nature advantageous to. us, 'if we would not be 

ive and laborious altogether in vain, we muſt be 

Wontinually labouring to attain to every poſſible de- 

d offfee of virtuous perfection. But man is a free as well 
oun an active being, and this is one principal ſource of 
h liger happineſs ; our will cannot be compelled ; we are 
rei ways capable of exerting ourſelves in whatever way 
frohe chuſe. Freedom ſeems to be an inſeparable com- 
f tüenion of rational powers: for to what purpoſe could 
es Je be endowed with a capacity for deliberation, if 
ue ie were not at liberty to chuſe or refuſe, in every 
randWle, as our will ſhall determine? It has indeed been 
eatWid, that man is governed by his own opinions and 
an Matiments; and that they muſt neceſſarily be ſuch 
ori they actually are, being formed by a concurrence = 
:d, i circumſtances entirely dependent on his own will 
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and choice. But though the opinions we have ente 
tained muſt neceſſarily influence the ſtate of ou 
minds, ſo long as they continue predominant! withiq 
us, it is certainly at all times in our power to call i 
reaſon to our aid, 'to examine them calmly and im 
partially, and to correct our ſentiments, and reduc 
them to the ſtandard of propriety. - We may by thi 
means conyince ourſelves, that what we once imagi 
ned to be our greateſt infelicity, may in reality hy 
moſt conducive to our welfare; and thus we m 
render ourſelves happy in circumſtances of the great 
eſt difficulty. There is in fact, nothing ſo much u 
der our power as our own opinions, and all othe 
things, but our own opinions and conduct, are abſq 
lutely exempt from our power; but whilft we han 
| theſe at command, we muſt certaialy be free in th 
. moft important ſenſe; and we cannot give a mon 
convincing proof of our freedom, than in the choid 
of virtue, amidſt the various difficulties to which it. 
often expoſed ; difficulties of ſuch a nature, thi 
though we may reaſonably truſt they will determin 
to our advantage, yet nothing but an abſolute fret 
dom of choice could enable us to encounter thei 
with reſolution and chearfulneſs. It is evident th 
every vicious principle tends to deſtroy our freedom 
it limits and confines our choice, and inſinuates, th 
every thing which is inconſiſtent with its own grat 
_ fications to be unworthy our regard; but the virtual 
principle is ever ready to ſubmit to the cloſeſt ex 
mination ; if then We would preſerve our liberty, 
- malt-He ness . 
Another leading principle in the frame of man, 
his attachment to his fellow-creatures. Excluſive 


thoſe connections which he enters into by ihe voludÞ juſt 
tary combination of public ſocieties, he feels that eve 
cannot be happy without a generous regard to tha de ui 
welfare. This natural feeling is manifeſtly condigſFarce 
cive to our improvement in virtue, a principal part. 2 

r ie 


Which conſiſts in endeavouring to be uſeful to all 
round us; and if we are deſirous to contribute alle 4 
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ur power to the happineſs of mankind, we muſt cul- 
jrate every virtuous diſpoſition; for if we are defi- 
ient in any one of the ſeveral branches of virtue, it 
vill in ſome degree leſſen our abilities to ſerve thoſe 
zhom.we would wiſh to affiſt and befriend. It is not 
jeceflary to our preſent purpoſe to enumerate the ſe- 
eral ways in which our ſocial affections muſt operate: 
et us only remember, that our natural relation to one 
mother, ſhould lead us to conſult the welfare of all 
en, in every poſſible. variety of circumſtances, but 
eſpecially of thoſe who are moſt worthy ; and every 
action that proceeds from this principle, will afford 
s ſuch exquiſite pleaſures, as will render it its -n 
EEE: 0 eV 886 
But as true piety. muſt imply an ardent regard for 
dur fellow-creatures, for, as a venerable writer juſtly 
argues, if we do not love our brother whom we 
oF bare ſeen, how can we love God whom we have 
not ſeen ?' in like manner genuine charity and be- 
nevolence towards mankind muſt imply purity of 
eart, or a rational moderation in all thoſe defires and 
purſuits which relate immediately to our perſonal in- 
ereſts or pleaſures ; for if our attention is wholly en- 
oſſed by our own concerns, we ſhall often be led 
nto ſuch a courſe of actions as muſt be abſolutely in- 
onſiſtent with every principle of benevolence toward 
Withers. Charity muſt always be productive of piety ; 
orif we are truly ſtudious of the welfare of our fellow- 
Wreatures, how can we fail to imbibe the warmeſt af- 
tions toward that Being, who is in his own nature 
de worthieſt object of our love, as well as the origi- 
Wal ſource of all the happineſs that can ever take place 
a the univerſe ? if we conſider, virtue, as conſiſting 
F juſtice, this muſt naturally lead us to the diſcharge 
If every part of our duty, as being a debt of juſtice 
we unto God; and it is alſo evident, that there is 
arce any one act of morality, the negle& of which 
ill not ſome way or other prove injurious to ſome of 
all ur fellow-creatures, | Or again, if we conſider vir- 
all ine, according to the pany import of the word, ag 
"494 


admit a diſſipation of thought, one unguarded mo 
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confiſting in fortitude and ſtrength of mind, wan 
principles can be ſufficient to enable us to acquire w__ 
ſteady fortitude in many circumſtances of human life, 
_ excluſive of an humble ſubmiſſion to the will of God 
—_— diſintereſted attachment to the welfare of man 


| Many caſes will occur in which no general tu 
can be ſufficient to guide os; there are ſome. caſe; 
fo intricate and perplext, that after the utmoſt deli 
beration, we may be at a loſs how to act: but if we 
thould determine precipitately we may have endleſ 
- cauſe to repent of our rafhneſs; therefore, | ſeriou 
conſideration muſt be abſolutely neceffary ; for if we 


ment will plunge us into ſuch extreme irregularitie; 
of conduct, for which no future care or diligence can 
be able to atone. The continual changes of our cir: 
cumſtances in life muſt require new ſurveys and neu 
reſolutions, and tbe beſt principles may lead us into 
the moſt dangerous exceſſes, if we do not recolled 
ourſelves, and confider to what degree they ought ty 
be purſued, and in what inltances they ought to b 
preferred to thoſe of a very different kind. Piety ma 
foon degenerate into foglith ſuperſtition, or wild en 
thuſiaſm; generoſity may betray us into many weak- 
neſſes; the love of juſtice may render us ſavage and 
intractible; and fortitude may end in heroic mad- 
nes. - ES Is FFF 
It is poſſible that our ſocial feelings may become 
too ſtrong, and expoſe us to many iInconventencicsz 
and for this reaſon, the love of independency 1s 
ſtrongly imprinted upon our minds: every ſcheme 
of virtue that conſiſts in retirement and a ſtate of 1e- 
paration from mankind, is abſurd and inconſiſtent; 
and every. attempt to ſecure our happineſs, by the 
; neglect of thoſe good offices which our tellow-crea 
tures juſtly claim from us, mult render us incapable 
of any ſolid ſatisfaction and ſelſ-enjoyment; but 
_ whilſt we are doing all in our power to promote at Wy 
welfare of thoſe around us, we muſt beware of anf 


+ 
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unworthy compliances with their capricious humours. 
Our nature forbids us to give way to immediate un- 
aafineſs, if, in ſome caſes our endeavours fail of pro- 
lucing all the good we could wiſh : or, if in others 
all our acts of kindneſs and friendſhip cannot procure 
us the approbation and eſteem of thoſe whom we 
bave laboured to pleaſe and ſerve. Our nature 
eaches us to be as uſeful as poſſible to others; but at 
he ſame time to live to ourſelves; that is, to guard 
againſt every connection that might obſtruct our pro- 
preſs: in virtue, diminiſh: our inward peace and com- 
fort, or defeat any of the great purpoſes for which 
e were brought into being; and if in any caſe, 
mankind appear to be generally wrong; we muſt re- 
ſolve to adhere to our duty, in oppoſition to every 
jeans they can uſe to diſſuade or deter us from what 
Is right. e | „ 
But though we may juſtly glory in our being thus 
independent upon man, we ought always to remem- 
ber that we are in every poſſible ſenſe dependent 
ppon God; we have no one ſource of happineſs but 
what we originally derive from him; to him we are 
indebted for all the powers of our nature; to his 
erſeyering providence, we owe the continuance of 
ll our capacities and faculties; and his concurrence 
s neceflary to the ſucceſs of our beſt concerted. 
chemes, and moſt vigorous efforts, for the attain- 
ent of happineſs + in ourſelves we are weak and in- 
ligent creatures, our wants are many; and he only. 
an ſupply them ; our frailties and imperfeCtions are 
anumerable ; and he only can enable us to attain to 
ny thing that is truly valuable, great and excellent. 
k his favour and bleſſing are thus effential to our 
yell being, we ought certainly to cultivate a moſt 
umble ſenſe of our conſtant dependence upon him: 
nd if the diſpoſal of every thing relative to us is en- 
irely in his hands; if all that we are and all that we 
dave, are derived from bim; if we have already re- 
eiyed the moſt ample communications of his bounty, 
Id are encouraged to 1 for ſtill further inſtances 
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of his goodneſs, it. muſt be incumbent upon us tt I 
_ endeavour to pleaſe him thro? the whole courſe of ou ure 
ves; it muſt be our duty to ſtudy bis will, and lte 
fubmit ourſelves to him in all things: the perfection b 
of his nature, and the manifeſt obligations he bu tot 
conferred upon us, give him a right to bur obedience rot 
_ we muſt therefore be accountable to bim for exveiſ ind 
part of our conduct; and of this he has given us ſueha 
ficient intimations in the original ſtructure of ouli&con 
minds; for it is apparent that all the various nation eun 
and tribes of mankind, of whom we have any know po 
| ledge, have a natural ſenſe of God imprinted uponiiiſt is 
them; not only as their Almighty friend and protecMeſta 
tor, but alſo as their great Sovereign and Judge. Anus | 
if he is our judge, it is evident that we cannot ſecureWnob 
his approbation by any method, but by the praCticeſMot 1 
of virtue, righteouſneſs, and piety. 10 
Let us juſt take notice of another particular in th hi 
human conſtitution, which, though little attendei man 
to by ſome, is however capable of affecting our hapMeronc 
pineſs to a great degree, Man is naturally fond ent. 
variety and novelty; and what is there that can aftain 
ford us ſuch diverſified pleaſures as virtue can? the ſo] 
. purſuits of vice are very nearly the fame during tend 
whole courſe of the longeſt life; and the pleaſute qi 
. of appetite can only be the tame tranſient ſenſation ion, 
repeated from time to time, and on every repetitio ese 
leſs capable of affording us any conſiderable delight Wxer 
dut virtue expands the mind, enlarges all the powei d in 
of our nature, opens within us new avenues of jon 11 
and, by increaſing the extent of our aCtivity, and 26Wnoli 
ding a dignity to our characters, purpoſes and viewgnd 
it leads us to ſuch kinds and degrees of fatisfaCtionnd 
and joy, as our imagination could not previouſly hanWeat! 
conceived : and here it is alſo to be remarked, thalWith 
in conſequence of our love of variety, and the change om. 
ableneſs of our taſte, we may ſoon be diſguſted witigFven 
any of the pleafures of vice; but if we continue vingpuce: 
tuous, our reliſh for each of the joys that reſult froꝗ 80 
true goodneſs, mult perpetually increaſe, de ci 
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If man is fond. of variety and change i in his plea- 
ſures, he is _neceflarily ſubject to a vaſt variety of 
alterations and changes in his circumſlances in life. 
Vhen we are moft at eaſe, we are every hour liable 
to the moſt ſudden tranſitions from joy to ſorrow, 
from health to ſickneſs, and from ailuence to want; 
ind when we are under the preſſure of affliction, a 
change for the better may inſtantly take place: this 
onſtant uncertainty and changeablenefs of our cir- 
umſtances in life, is undoubtedly advantageous to us 
the whole; but to ſupport theſe changes aright, 
it is neceſſary that good principles ſhould: be firmiy 
eſtabliſhed in our minds. Virtue alone can prepare 
us for every change, and enable us to preſerve a 
noble ſteadineſs and ſerenity amidſt all the vicilſitudes 5 
of life. 
Of all the changes to which we are ſubject, chat 
vhich cloſes our preſent ſcene of exiſtence muſt de- 
nand our chief attention. Whatever our preſent 
Pondition may be, it will foon become totally differs. 
nt, Man is a ſhort liv'd being, and cannot be cer- 
tain of any more than the preſent moment: this is 
ſolemn perpetual call to the moſt actite diligence 
ind zeal for the improvement of our time, ſor the 
acquiſition of every virtuous excellence and perfec. 
ion, and for the accompliſhment of all our good 
offleſigns as ſpeedily as poſſible; and if we habitually 
ert ourſelves to this purpoſe, we ſhall not have live 
din vain, though our term of life be ever fo ſhort. 
n ſuch a courſe we muſt have attained the beſt and 
oft valuable enjoyments that this ſtate can yield us; 
nd the conſcientiouſneſs of having ated an uſeful 
ind honourable part in life, muſt enable us to meet 
Weath with fortitude and compoſure at leaſt, if not 


thaW'ith rapture and triumph: but how incapable of 
ngeFWomfort muſt the vicious man be at the hour of death, 
wiigven though he ſhould have been uninterruptedly 


ucceſsful in life! | 
30 long as we are continued in this ſtate, we muſt 
de N of a conſtant progrels 1 in-every thing that | 


keep him perpetually humble, yet he that does the 
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is truly good and excellent; no attainments we me 
have already made, can put it out of our power ty 
make a ſtill further progreſs; our actual attainment 
mult in fact enable us, and lay us under an obligs. 

tion to be continually preſſing on nearer and nearer 
to perfection: were we to live ever ſo many ages, we 
might ſtill be improving in wiſdom and goodneſs; 
but though the utmoſt attainments man can make in 
this life, are attended with ſuch defects, as ought to 


Wit 


belt in his power, muſt neceſfarily make ſome conſ. 
derable advances in true goodneſs, and confequently 
mult be the object of God's approbation, and-entitled 
to high eſteem among mankind. But our conſum. 
mation in perfection and: blifs can only take place in 


a future ſtate: our natural feelings lead us to exped Fa 
fome future exiſtence: and, Divine revelation aſſures % 

us, that this life is only a ſtate of probation, to fit u a 

for a glorious immortality, where virtue will bel 

crowned with unfading glory-and felicity, and vice | 

be overwhelmed with remedileſs confuſio . - 4 

Here then let us make a ſolemn pauſe, and let ever. 

one give full ſcope to the ſuggeſtions of his own. 

heart, upon ſuch a ſubject as the expectations of x <a 

blefſed immortality ;—the nature of man and the - 

great purpoſes of his being, are an unbounded field ;. 

tor reflection; let us therefore ſtrictly tread the ſa. oe 

_ cred paths of virtue, which is the ny road to tru... 

and e felicity. * 
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CHAP. vI. 
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The PanemyLes off Porrrrvrss, 


4 125 meter Instructions to form a Man of Honour 
| Taſte and Faſhion. * 


Abſence of Mind. 


THAT the world calls an abſent man, N gene- 
rally, either a very affected one, or a very 
weak one; but whether weak or affected, he is, in 
ompany, a very diſagreeable man. Loſt in thought, 
pr poſhbly in no thought at all, he is a ſtranger to 
very one preſent, and to every thing that paſſes; he 
nows not his beſt friends, is deficient in every act 
pf good- manners, unobſervent of the actions of the 
ompany, and inſenſible of bis own. His anſwers 


ee quite the reverſe of what they ought to be: talk 
1 o him of one thing, he replies, as of another. He 
the orgets what he ſaid laft ; leaves his hat in one room, 


is cang in another, and his ſword in a third; nay, 
Bf it was not for his buckles, he would even leave his 
woes behind him. Neither his arms nor his legs 
cem to be a part of his body, and his head is never 
n a right poſition. He joins not in the general con- 
erfation, except it be by fits and (tarts, as if awak- 
ng from a dream; attribute this either to weakneſs 
r affectation. His ſhallow mind is poſbbly not able 
o attend to more than one thing at a time; or he 
yould be ſuppoſed wrapt up in the inveſtigation of 
ome very important matter. Such men as Sir Iſaac 
ewton, or Mr Locke, might occafionally have ſome 
xcuſe for abſence of mind; it might proceed from 
bat intenſeneſs of thought that was neceſiary at all 
Wines ſor the ſcientific ſubjects they were ſtudying ; 
put, for a young man, and a man of the world, who 


to the circumitances and ſituations of thoſe he co 
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bas no ſuch plea to make, abſence of mind is a rude 
2 to the company, and deſerves the ſevereſt cen. 
ure. 

However inßgnificant x company may be; how 
ever trifling their converſation ; while you are with 
them, do not ſhew them by an inattention that ye 
think them trifling; that can never be the way u 
| Pleaſe, but rather fall in with their weakneſs thay 
otherwiſe ; for to mortify, or to {hew the leaſt con 
tempt to thoſe we are in company with, is the great 
eſt rudeneſs we can be ler of, and what few cat 


forgive. 7 ax! 
1 never yet found a man inattentive to the perſa ore 
he tearcd, or the woman he loved; which convinceWega! 
me, that abſence of mind is to be got the better o f th 
if we think proper to make the trial; and believe mee he 
it is always worth the attempt. eav1 

| Abſence of mind is a tacit declaration thay thoſe not! 
we are in company with are not worth attending toWt th: 
and what can be a greater affront ?—Beſides, can 2 leaſ. 


abſent man improve by what is ſaid or dene in hi 
preſence? No; he may frequent the beſt companie 
for years together, and all to no purpoſe, In ſhort 
a man is neither fit for buſineſs nor converſation un 
leſs he can attend to the en deſere e th 
object what it will,” 


\ 


a 


* Knowledge of the Work. W 


A . of the world, by o our own experiend 
and obſervation, is ſo neceſſary, that, without | 
we ſhall act very abſurdly, and frequently give of 
fence, when we do not mean it. All the learninj 
and parts in the world will not ſecure us from it 
Without an acquaintance. with life, a man, may {a 

very good things, but time them ſo ill, and adde 
them ſo improperly, that he had mach better be Glen 
Full of himſelf and his own buſineſs, and inattentiſ 


\ 


Nerni 


erſes with, be vents it without the leaft diſcretion, 
ſays things that he ought not to ſay ; confuſes ſome, 
ſhocks others, and puts the whole company in pain, 
leſt what he utters next ſhould prove worſe than the 
aſt, The beſt direction I can give you in this mat- 
r, is rather to fall in with the converſation of others, 
han ſtart a ſubject of your own : ratber ſtrive to put 
hem more in conceit with themſelves, than to draw 
Z |, of ff OF gt» 
A novice in life, he who knows little of mankind, 
put what he collects from books, lays it down as a 
axim, that moſt men love flattery ; in order there- 
ore to pleaſe, he will flatter. But, how? Without 
egard either to circumſtance or occaſion, Inſtead 
f thoſe delicate touches, thoſe ſoit tints, that ſerve 
o beighten the piece, he lays on his colours with a 
eavy band, and daubs, where he means to adorn; 
other words, he will flatter fo unſeaſonably, and, 
t the ſame time, ſo groſsly, that while he wiſhes to 
leaſe, he puts out of countenance, and is ſure to of- 
end. On the contrary, a man of the world, one who 
Rs made life his ſtudy, knows the power of flattery 
well as he; but then, he knows how to apply it; 
e watches the opportunity, and does it indirectly, 


1 


inference, compariſon and hint. 5 
Man is made up of ſuch a variety of matter, that, 
o ſearch him thoroughly, requires time and atten= 
Won; for, though we are all made of the ſame ma- 
rials, and have all the ſame paſſions, yet, from a 
Wikerence in their propottion and combination, we 
ary in our diſpoſitions ; what is agreeable to one is 
agreeable to another, and what one ſhall approve, 
Wotler ſhall condemn. Reaſon is given us to con- 
al theſe paſſions, but ſeldom does it. Application 
erefore to the reaſon of any man, will frequently 
dove ineffeQtual, unleſs we endeavour at the ſame 
e to gain his heart. © Fade HE Is 
Where-ever then you are, ſearch into the charac- 
rs of men; find out, if poſſible, their foible, their 
Wierning paſſion, or their particular merit; take 
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them on their weak fide, and you will generally ſus 
_ ceed ; their prevailing vanity you may readily dif 


cover, by obſerving their favourite topic of converiMl. f. 
ſation, for every one talks moſt, of what he wou ter 
be thought moſt to excel in. ho 
Tbe time ſhould alſo be judiciouſly 8 thajes ofiWd 
Every man has his particular times when he may bſfuai 
applied to with ſucceſs, the mollia tempora fandi ; bulifrys 
theſe times are not all day long; they muſt be foundhey 
out, watched, and taken advantage of. You coulifiſþertt 
not hope for ſucceſs in applying to a man about oneſiſp! 
buſineſs, when he was taken up with another, off L. 
when his mind was affected peer 178 55 of grief anWiter 
ger, or the like. f th 
You cannot judge of other men's n better thulfiſate 
by ſtuding your own; for though ſome men have obe i 
foible, and another has another, yet men, in geneWiloc 
ral, are very much alike, Whatever pleaſes or oon 
fends you; will, in ſimilar circumſtances, pleaſe of H 
offend others : if you find yourſelf hurt when another) 
makes you feel his ſuperiority, you will certainlyſÞnd 
upon the common rule of right, Do as you would Home 
Aone by, take care not to let another feel your ſuperioſicy 
. rity, if you have it; eſpecially if you wiſh to gaidſicir 
his intereſt or eſteem. If difagreeable inſifuationg£ Ne 
open contradictions, or oblique ſneers, vex and angebe 
you, would you uſe them where you wiſhed to pleaſe oP 
ider 


Certainly not. Obſerve then, with care, the open 
tions of your own mind, and you _ in a rer rc 
meaſure, read all mankind, 

I will allow that one bred in a cloiſter or college 
mãy reaſon well on the ſtructure of the human mind 
he may inveſtigate the nature of man, and give a t 
lerable account of his head, his heart, his paſſions 
and his ſentiments ; but at the ſame time, he ma 
know nothing of him; he has not lived with hi 
and of courſe can know but little how thoſe ſent 
ments or thoſe paſſions will work—He mult. be 1g 
rant of the various prejudices, propenſities, and all 
| 2 that always bias him, and en de 
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wine him. His knowledge is acquired only from 


heory, which differs widely from practice; and if 
forms his judgment from that alone, he muſt be 


ten deceived; whereas a man of the world, one 
ho collects bis knowledge from his own Experience 


ad obſervation, is ſeldom wrong; he is well ac- 
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nainted with the operations of the human mind, 
rys into the heart of man; reads his words, before : 
hey are uttered, ſces his actions, before they are 


xerformed ; knaws' what will pleaſe and what will 


iſpleaſe, and forſees the event of molt things. 
Labour then to acquire this intuitive knowledge; 
ttend carefully to the addreſs, the arts and manners 


f thoſe acquainted with life, and endeavour to imi- 


ate them. Obſerve the means they take, to gain 
he favour and conciliate the affections of thoſe they 
ociate with; purſue thoſe means, and you will 
don gain the eſtcem of all that know you. 5 
How often have we ſeen men governed by perſons 


ery much their inferiors in point of underſtanding, 
nd even without their knowing it? A proof that 


ome men have more worldly dexterity than others: 
hey find out the weak and unguarded part, make 
heir attack there, and the man ſurrenders. : 
Now, from a knowledge of mankind we ſhall learn 
he advantage of two things, the command of our 
emper and countenances; a triiling diſagreeable in- 
dent ſhall perhaps anger one unacquainted with life, 
r confound bim with ſhame ; ſhall make him rave 
ike a madman, or look like a fool ; but a man of the 
vorld will never underſtand what be cannot or ought 
ot to reſent. If he ſhould chance to make a flip 
imſelf, he will ſtifle his confuſion, and turn it ot 
with a "eſt; recovering it with coolnefs. 
Many people have ſenſe enough to keep their own. 
ecrets; but from being unuſed to a variety of com- 
ny, have unfortunately ſuch a tel-tale countenance, 
$ involuntarily declares what they would wiſh to 
onceal, This is a great unhappineſs, and OY 
0 ſoon as l, be got. the better 1 


or pleafing one's, without a ſudden burſt of joy, x 
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That coolneſs of mind and evenneſs of counte. 
-nance, which prevents. a diſcovery of our ſentimenty 
by words, or actions, or our looks, is too neceſſaty to 
paſs unnoticed. A man who cannot hear diſpleaſing 
things, without viſible marks of anger or uneaſineſs; 


"Cheerful eye, or an expanded face, is at the mercy of 
every knave, for either they will deſignedly pleaſe or 
provoke you themſelves to catch your unguarded looks; 
or they will ſeize the opportunity thus to read your very 
Heart, when any other ſhall doit. You may poſlibly 
tell me, that this coolneſs muſt be natural, for if not, 
you can never acquire it. I will admit the force of 
conſtitution, but people are very apt to blame tha 
for many things they might readily avoid. Care, 
with a little reflection, will ſoon give you this maſtery 
of your temper and your countenance. If you find 
yourſelf ſubje& to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, determine 
with yourſelf not to utter a fingle word till your res. 
| ſon has recovered. itſelf; and reſolve to keep you" 
countenance as unmoved as poſhble. As a man who 
at a card-table can preſerve a ſerenity in his looks 
under good or bad luck, has conſiderably the advan 
tage of one who appears elated with ſucceſs, or cal 
down with ill fortune, from our being able to read 
his cards in his face, ſo the man of the world, hav 
ing to deal with one of theſe babbling countenance, 
will take care to profit by the circumſtance, let the 
conſequence, to him with whom he deals, be as in 
jurious as it may: — 


In the courſe of life, we ſhall find it neceſſary ver# 
often to put on a pleaſing countenance when we ar 
exceedingly diſpleaſed; we muſt frequently ſeen 
friendly when we are quite otherwiſe. Lam ſenſib 
it is difficult to accoſt a man with ſmiles whom wif 
know to be our enemy: but what is to be done! 
On receiving an affront, if you cannot be juſtified i 
| knocking the offender down, you muſt not notice the 
offence; for, in the eye of the world, taking an al 
front calmly is confidered as cowardice, - | 


13 
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If fools ſhould attempt at any time to be witty 
zpon you, the beſt way is not to know their witti- 
iſms are levelled at you, but to conceal any uneaſi- 
zeſs it may give you; but, ſhould they be ſo plain 
hat you cannot be thought ignorant of their mean- 
ng, I would recommend, rather than quarrel with 


F offſ&he company, joining even in the laugh againſt your- 
elf; allow the jeſt to be a good one, and take it in 
ki eeming good humour. Never attempt to retaliate 
etſtbe ſame way, as that would imply you were hurt. 
(bly Should what is ſaid wound your honour or your mo- 
10t. Wal character, there is but one proper reply, which I 


ope you will never be obliged to have recourſe to. 
Remember there are but two alternatives for a 
ntleman ; extreme pozitenefs, or the ſword. If a 


tenen openly and defignedly affronts you, call him 
find put; but, if it does not amount to an open inſult, 
nine de outwardly civil; if this does not make him aſham- 
res. d of his behaviour, it will prejudice every by- ſtander 
,ourfſ9® your favour, and inſtead of being diſgraced you 
Who vill come off with honour. Politeneſs to thoſe we 


jo not reſpect, is no more a breach of faith, than 
ur humble ſervant at the bottom of a challenge; 
hey are univerſally underſtood te be things of courſe. 
| Wrangling and quarrelling are characteriſtic of a 
{Weak mind; leave that to the women, be thou always 
bove it. Enter into no ſharp conteſt, and pride 
ourſelf, in ſhewing, if poſſible, more civility to you? 
ntagonift than to any other in the company; this 
nll infallibly bring over all the laughers to your ſide, 


verfſſ8"d the perſon you are contending with, will be very 
 arefſÞ*ely to confeſs you have behaved very handſomely 
ſeenroughout the whole affair. . 5 


Experience will teach us, that though all men con- 
Wi principally of the ſame materials, as I before took 


n 1 
one etice, yet from a difference in their proportion, no 
ed o men are uniformly the ſame; we differ from one 
e the nother, and we often differ from ourſelves, that is, 


e lometimes do things utterly inconſiſtent with the 
W-neral, tenor of our characters. The wiſeſt man 
- "G's | 
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will occafionally do a weak thing; the moſt hong 


man, a wrong thing; the proudeſt man, a mez 
thrng; and the worſt of men will ſometimes do 


good thing. On this account, our ſtudy of mankin 


ſhould not be general, we ſhould take a freque 


view of individuals: and though we may, upon th 


whole, form a judgment of the man from his pr 
vailing paſſion, or his general character, yet it vi 
be prudent not to determine, till we have waited 
fee the operations of his ſubordinate appetitzs at 
humcurs. 

For example; a man's general character may! 
that of ſtrictly toneſt. 1 would not diſpute it, by 


caufe, I would not be thought envious or malevolent 


but I would not rely upon this general character, 
as to entruſt him with my fortune or my life, Shou 
this honeſt man, as is not uncommon, be my ri 
in power, intereſt, or love, he may poſſibly do thin 
that in other- Stcumſtagees he would abhor; 3 
power, intereſt, and lave let me tell you, will oftt 
put honeſty to the levereſt trial, and frequently ov 
power it. I would then ranſack this honeſt man 
the bottom, if I wiſhed to truſt him, and as I four 
him, would place my confidence accordingly. 
One of the great compoſitions in our nature is v 
nity, to which all men, more or leſs, give wa 
W omen have an mtolerable ſhare of it, No flatte: 
no adulation is too groſs for them; thoſe who flatte 
them molt pleaſe. them beft, and they are molt 1 
love with him who pretends to be moſt in love wit 
them: and the leaſt light or contempt. of them 
never forgotten. It is, in fome meafare, the ſan 
with men: they will ſooner pardon an injury to 
an inſult, and are more hurt bj Ir than by 
uſage. Though all men do net boaſt of ſuperiort 
lents, though they pretend not to the abilities of 
Pope, a Newton, cr a Bolingbroke, every one pn 
tends to have commen ſenſe, and to diſcharge It 
office in life with common decency : to arraigh 
therefore, in any ſhape, his abilties or integrity, 
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he department he holds, is an inſult he will not 
adily forgive. 

As I would not have you truſt too implicit to a 
nan, becauſe the world gives him a good character; 

o muſt particularly caution you againſt theſe who 
peak well of themſelves, In general, ſuſpect thoſe 

who boaſt of, or affect to have any one virtue above 

il others, for they are commonly impoſtors. There 

re exceptions however to this rule, for we hear of 
Prudes that have been chaſte, Bullies that have been 
brave, and Saints that have been religious. Confide- 
only where your own obſervation hall direct you; 
dbſerve not only what is ſaid, but how it is ſaid 
Ind, if you have any penetration, you may find out 

he truth better by your eyes than your ears: in ſhort, 
ever take a character upon common report, but en- 
quire into it yourſelf; for common reports though it. 
right in general, may be wrong in particulars... 
Beware of thoſe who, on a flight acquaintance, , 
nake you a tender of their friendſhip, and ſeem to 
place a confidence in you; 'tis ten to one but they 
deceive and betray you; however, do not rudely re- 
ect them upon ſuch à ſuppoſition ; you may be civil 

o them, though you do not entruſt them. Silly men 

re apt to ſolicit your friendſhip, and unboſom them 
elves upon the firſt acquaintance : ſuch a friend can- 

ot be worth hearing, their friendſhip being as flender- 

is their underſtanding ; and if they proffer their | 
riend(hip with a deſign to make a property ob ou. 


1 hey are dangerous acquaintances indeed. Not but 
e little friendſhips of the weak may be of ſome uſe 
em | 
ane vou, if you do not return the compliment; and it 


day not be amiſs to ſeem to accept thoſe of defign- 
ng men, keeping them, as it were in play, that they. 
may not be openly your enemies; for their enmity 


* s the next dangerous thing to their friendſhip. We 
ay certainly hold their vices in abhorence, without 
1 ing marked out as their perſonal enemy. Ihe ge- 


eral rule is to have a real reſerve with almoſt every 
ue, aud a ſeemiag reſerve. with almoſt no one; for 


G. 3 
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it is very diſguſting to ſeem reſerved, and very dan 
gerous not to be fo, Few obſerve the true mediun 
Many are ridiculouſly myſterious upon trifles, aul 
many indiſcreetly communicative of all they know, 
I! bere is a kind of ſhort-lived: friendfvip that take 
place among young men, from à connection in the 
n er only; a friendſhip too often attended wit 
ad conſequences. 'This companion of your ple 
fures, young and unexperienced, will, probably, i 
the heat of convival mirth, vow a perpetual frien 
ſhip, and unfold: himſelf to you. without the leaſt rf 
ſerve; but new aſſociations, change of fortune, 
change of place, may ſoon break this ill- timed cor 
nection, and an improper uſe be made of it. Ik 
one, if you will, in young companies, and bear you 
part like others in all the ſocial feſtivity of youth 
nay, truſt them with your innocent frolics, but key 
your ſerious matters to yourſe:f; and if you mult a 
any time make hem known let it be to ſome tried 
friend of great experience: and that nothing ma 
tempt him to become your rival, let that friend be i 
a different walk of life from yourtelf. | 
Were to hear à man making {trong-proteſtations 
and ſwearing to the truth of a thing that is in itſelf 
probable, and very likely to be, I ſhould doubt hi 
veracity : for when he takes fuch pains to make me 


believe it, it cannot be wità a good deſign. 5 
I bere 1s a certain eaſiueſs or falſe modeſty in mol i 
young people, that either mekes them unwilling, of lite 
aſhamed” to refuſe any thing that is aſk?d of themen 


There is alſo an unguarded openneſs about them, that 
makes them the ready prey of the artful and defigne 
ing. They are eaſily led away by the feigned friends 
ſhip of a knave or a focl, and too raſhly place a con- 
dence in them, that terminates in their loſs, and 
frequently in their ruin. Beware, therefore, as! 
ſaid before, of theſe proffered friendſhips:; repa 
them with compliments, but not with confidence. 
Never let your vanity make you ſuppoſe that people 
become your friends upon a flight acquaintance ; fot 
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od offices muſt be ſhewn on both ſides to create a 
friendſhip; it will not thrive, unleſs its love be mu- 
Weiual ; and it requires time to ripen it. : 
There is ſtill among young people another kind of 
friendſhip merely nominal; warm, indeed, for the 
time, but fortunately of no long continuance. This 
friendſhip takes its rife from their purſuing the ſame 
ourſe of riot and debauchery ; their purſes are open 


they embark in the ſame quarrels, and ſtand by each 
other on all occaſions. I ſhould rather call this a 
onfederacy againſt good morals and good manners, 
and think it deſerves the ſevereſt laſh of the law: but 
hey have the impudence to call it friendſbip. How- 
yer, it is often as ſuddenly diſlolved as it is baſtily 
ontracted: ſome accident diſperſes them, and they 
preſently forget each other, except it is to betray and 
o laugh at their own egregious tolly. 

In ſhort, the ſum. of the whole is, to make a wicts- 
lifference between companies and friends; for a very 
pgreeable companion has often proved a very a; 
tous friend. 


Attention. 


A man is fit for neither buſinefs nor pleaſure, who 
ither cannot or does not, command and direct his 
ittention to the preſent object, and in ſome degree 
daniſh for that time, all others from his thoughts. 
tat a ball, a ſupper, or a party of pleaſure, a man 
yas to be ſolving his own mind, a problem in Euclid, 
e would be a very bad companion, and make a poor 
Wigure in that company; or if in ſtudying a problem 
n his cloſet, he was to think of a minuet, we are 
Ipt to believe that he would make a very poor ma- 
hematician. 

There is time for every thing, if you do but one 
bing at once; but there is not time ſufficient in a 


fol ear, if you do two things at a time. 


> each other, they tell one another all they know., 
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A ſteady and undiſſipated attention to one objed 
is 2 fare mark of a ſuperior genius; as hurry, buſt 
and agitation, are the never failing ſymptoms of | 
weak and frivolous mind. You ſhould not only hay 
attention to every thing, but a quickneſs of attention 
ſo as to ebſerye, at once, all the people in the room; 
their motions, looks, and words; and yet withou 
ſtaring at them, and ſeeming to be an obſerver. ſes; 
The moſt material knowledge of all, we mean t 
knowledge of the world, is never to be acquired with 
out great attention ; and we know many old people 
who, though they have lived long in the world, an 
but children ſtill as to the knowledge of it, from the 
levity and inattention. Certain forms which all peo 
ple comply with, and certain arts which all peoploiter | 
aim at, hide in forme degree, the truth, and pive p 
neral exterior reſemblance to almoſt every body; 2 
tention and ſagacity ſee through that. veil, and diſcs 
ver the natural character: there are little attention 
which are infinitely engaging, and which will ſecur 
us the eſteem of mankind; as, for example, ſuppoſe 
you invited any body to dine or ſup with you, youſWhis 
_ *ought to recollect if you had obſerved that they halthro 
any farourable diſh, and take care to provide it ſo carv 
them; and when it came you ſhould ſay, at ſuch fort 
place you gave this dich the preference, therefore {Meve: 
ordered it; this is the wine that obſerved you ]ikedWeou 
and therefore 1 procured ſome : moſt people. han 
their averfions or their fondneſs for different things: 
remove from your friend what he diſlikes, and pro 
cure for him what he likes, and that will convince 
bim that he is an object worthy of attention, flatten 
his vanity, and perhaps make him more your friend, 
than a more important ſervice would have done him, 
Conſult your own breaſt, and recollect how theſe lit 
tle attentions, when ſhewn you by others, flatrer that 
degree of ſelf-love and vanity, from which no mat 
living is free. Reflect how they incline and attrag 
you to that perſon, and how you are propitiated al. 


ſame 
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terwards to all which that perſon ſays and does; the 
lame cauſes will have the ſame effect in your favour. 


Aukwardneſs. 


Now aukwardneſs can proceed but from two cau- 
ſes; either from not having kept good company, or 
from not having attended to it. When an aukward 
man comes into a room, he goes and places himſelf 
in the place of the whole company where he ſhould 
not; there he ſoon lets his hat fall down, and taking 
it up again, throws down his ſtick, in recovering his 
tick his hat falls a ſecond time; fo that it is a quar= 
er of an hour before he is in order again: if he 
drinks tea or coffee he certainly ſcalds his mouth and 
ſpills the tea or coffee on his breeches + at dinner, 
his auk wardneſs diftinguiſhes itfelf particularly, as he 
has more to do: he holds his knife, fork, and ſpoon, 
differently from other people; cats with his knife to 


poleithe great danger of bis mouth, picks his teeth with 
youlWhis fork, and puts his ſpoon which has been in his 
hai throat twenty times, into the diſh again; if he is to 


carve, he can never bit the joint; but in bis vain ef- 
forts to cut through the bone, ſcatters the ſauce in 
every body's face. When he drinks, he infallibly 
coughs in his glaſs and beſprinkles the company ; 
WM belides all this, he has ſtrange tricks and geſtures; 
ſuch as ſnuffing up his noſe, or blowing it and look- | 
ing afterwards in his handkerchief, ſo as to make the 
company ſick; his hands are troubleſome to him when 
he has not ſomething in them, and does not know 
where to put them; but they are in perpetual motion 
between his boſom and his breeches : he does not wear 
his cloaths, and in ſhort dees nothing like other peo- 
ple. All this we own is not in any degree criminal ; 
but it is highly diſagreeable and ridiculous in compa» 
ny and ought molt carefully to be avoided by whoever 
deſires to pleaſe. | | 

From this account of what you ſhould not do, you 
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may eafily judge what you ſhould do; and a due; 
tention to the manners of people of faſhion, and yh 


have ſeen the world, will make it habitual and fam 
| liar to you. | | 


Baſhfulneſs. 


There is a very material difference between m 
deſty and aukward bafhfulnefs, which is as ridiculq 
as true modeſty is commendable : it is as abſurd 
be a ſimpleton as to be an impudent fellow; and we 
may make ourſelves contemptible, if we cannot come 
into a room and ſpeak to people without being out i 
countenance, or without embarraſſment. A man ven 
is really diffident, timid, and baſhful, be his meri 
What it will, never can puſh.himſelf on in the world 
his deſpondency throws him into an inaction, ani 
the forward, the buſtling, and the petulent will alway 
precede him: the manner makes the whole difference; 
what would be impudence in ene manner, is only: 
Proper and decent afſurance in another. A man d 
ſenſe, and knowledge of the world, will aſſert his ou, 
rights, and purſue his own objects as ſteadily and 
intrepidly as the moſt impudent man living, and com 
monly more ſo: but then he has art enough to give at 
outward air of modeſty to all he does. He appears it 
company with a graceful and proper aſſurance, and | 
| 18 eaſy and unimberraſſed: he is not dazzled 
by ſuperior rank; he pays all the reſpect that is du 
to it without being diſconcerted; and can convetſe 
as eaſily with a king as a peaſant. This is the great 
advantage of being introduced young into good com- 
pany, and of converſing with our ſuperiors; a well 
bred man will converſe with his inferiots without im 
ſolence, and his ſuperiors with reſpect and calc, 
Add to this, that a man of genteel behaviour, though 
of inferior parts, is better received than a man d 
ſuperior abilities, who is unacquainted with the 


ond. Modety, and a polite, 0 aflurance, ſhould 
united. £ 


Modeſty, 


a polite accompliſhment, and generally an attend. 
t upon merit. It is engaging to the higheſt de- 
ree, and wins the hearts of all our acquaintance. 
In the contrary, none are more diſguſtful in com- 
ay than the impudent and preſuming. 

The man who is, on all occaſions, commending 
d ſpeaking well of himſelf, we naturally diſlike. 
In the other hand, he who ſtudies to conceal his 
en deſerts, who does juſtice to the merit of others, 
nei bo talks but little of himſelf, and that with mo- 
eſty, makes a favourable impreſſion on the perſons 
e is converſing with, 3 tneir minds, and 
Wains their eſteem. 

Modeſty, however, widely differs from an aki 
alkfulneſs, which is as much to be condemned 
n ai the other is to be applauded. To appear ſimple is 
ous ill-bred as to be impudent. A young man ought. 
be able to come into a room and addreſs the com- 


om ny, without the leaſt embarraſſment. To be out 
e any countenance when ſpoken to, and not to have an 
s \WMnſwer ready, is ridiculous to the laſt degree. 
d lf An aukward country- fellow, when he comes into 


zlelſhompany better than himſelf, is exceedingly diſcon- 
erted. He knows not what to do with his hands, 
this hat, but either puts one of them in his pocket, 
nd dangles the other by his ſide; or perhaps twirls 
is bat on his fingers, or ſumbles with the button. 
ell ſpoken to, he is in a much worſe ſituation, he an- 
in: vers with the utmoſt difficulty, and nearly ſtam- 
ters; whereas a gentleman, who is acquainted with 
ſe, enters a room with gracefulneſs, and a modeſt | 
lurance ; addreſſes even perſons he does not know, 
L af eaſy and natural manner, and without the leaft 


mbarrafſment. This is the characteriſtic of good- 
ſeeding, a very neceſſary knowledge in our inter- 
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-urſe with men ; for one of inferior parts, with th 
| behaviour of a gentleman, is frequently better rg 
' ceived than a man of ſenſe, with the addreſs au 
manners of a clown. 

Ignorance and vice are the only things we need hy 
aſhamed of; ſteer clear of theſe, and you may g 
into. any company you will: not that I would have 
young man throw off all dread of appearing abrox 
as a ſtar of offending, or being diſeſteemed, wil 
make him preſerve a proper decorum. Some per 
ſons, from experiencing the inconveniencies of fall 
modeſty, have run into the other extreme, and a 
quired the character of impudent. This is as greif 
a fault as the other. A well-bred man keeps himſch 
within the two, and ſteers the middle way. Hei 
eaſy and firm in every company; is modeſt, but nal 
baſbful; ſteady, but not impudent. He copies th 
manners of the better people, and conforms to thei 
cuſtoms with eaſe and attention. 

Till we can preſent ourſelves in all companie 
with coolneſs and unconcern, we can never preſen 
ourſelves well; nor will a man ever be ſuppoſed u 
have kept good company, or ever be acceptable in ſuct 

company, if he cannot appear there eaſy, and u 
embarraſſed. A modeſt aſſurance, in every part d 
life, is the moſt advantageous qualification we cal 
poſſibly acquire, 

Inſtead of becoming inſolent, a man of ſenſe, | un 
der a conſciouſneſs of merit, is more modeſt. Kt 

| behaves himſelf indeed with firmneſs, but withou 
the leaſt preſumption. The man who is ignorant d 
his-own merit, is no leſs a fool than he who is col 
ſtantly diſplaying it. A man of underſtanding avait 
himſelf of his abilities, but never boaſts of them. 
whereas the timid and baſhful can never puſh himſc 
in life, be his merit as great as it will; he will be 
ways kept behind by the forward and the buſiling 
A man of abilities, and acquainted with life, w 
ſtand as firm in defence of his own rights, and pul 
ſue bis plans: as ſteadily and unmoved, as the ml 
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mpident man alive; but then he does it be 
eming modeſty. Thus, manner is every things 
rhat is impudence in one, is proper aſſurance only 
} another; for firmneſs is commendable, but an 
yerbearing conduct is diſguſtfulln. 
Forwardneſs being the very reverſe of modelly, 
ollow rather than lead the company; that is, join in 
iſcourſe upon fubjeQs rather than ſtart one of your 
en: if you have parts, you will have opportunities 
nongh of ſhewing them on every topic of converſa- 
ion: and if you have none, it is better to expoſe 
ourſelf upon a ſubjeCt of other people's than one of 
„en oar own. VVV 
But, be particularly careful not to ſpeak of your. 
elf, if you can help it. An impudent fellow lugs 
t non himſelf abruptly upon all occaſions, and is ever 
de hero of his own fiory, Others will colour their 
rrogance with, It may ſeem ſtrange, indeed, that 
I ſhould talk in this manner of myſelf; it is what 1 


nie by no means like, and ſhould never do, if I had not 
ſon been cruelly and unjuſtly accuſed ; but when my 
de character is attacked, it is a juſtice I owe to my- 


ſelf, to defend it.“ This veil is too thin not to be 
cen through on the firſt inſpection. "x 
rt oF Others again, with more art, will modeſtly boaſt 
f all the principal virtues, by calling theſe virtues 
reaknefſes, and ſaying, they are ſo unfortunate as to 
all into weakneſſes. I cannot ſee perſons Tuffer,” 
Ways one of this caſt, © without relieving them; though 
thou my circumſtances are very unable to afford it.“ 1 
cannot avoid ſpeaking truth, though it is often very 
imprudent, and ſp.on.  _ vo „„ 
This angling for praiſe is ſo prevailing a principle, 
bat it frequently ſtoops to the loweſt objects. Men 
mil often boaſt of doing that, which, if true, would 
rather a diſgrace to them than otherwiſe. One 
Uing man affirms that he rode twenty miles within the 
dur; *tis probably a lie; but ſuppoſe he did, what 
hen ? He had a good horſe under him, and is a good 
dekey, Another * he has often, at a ſitting, 


- himſelf; for as ſoon as he is detected, (and detec 
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drank five or fix bottles to his own ſhare. Out ( 
reſpect to him, I will believe him a liar, for I woull 
not wiſh to think him a beaſt, TED 3 5 
Theſe and many more are the follies of idle peopl oo 
which, while they think they procure them eſteen 

in reality make them deſpiſed. 
_ «To avoid this contempt, therefore, never ſpeak q 
. yourſelf at all, unleſs neceſſity obliges you ; and eve 
then, take care to do it in ſuch a manner, that it 
may not be conſtrued into fiſhing for applauſe 
Whatever perfections you may have, be aſſures 
people will find them out; but whether they do off 
not, no-body will take them upon your own word 
The lefs you ſay of yourſelf, the more the world wil 
give you credit for; and the more you ſay, the lei; co 
they will believe you. N 


ith: 


je it 


Dying. 


Of all the vices, there is not one more cri mi nai 
more mean, nor more ridiculous, than lying. The 
end we defign by it is very ſeldom accompliſhed, for 
lies are always found out, at one time or other; and 
yet there are perfons who give way to this vice, wo 
are otherwiſe of good principles, and have not beet 
HM-educated, JC 
Lies generally proceed from vanity, cowardice 
and a revengeful diſpofition, and ſometimes from 
miſtaken notion of ſelf-defence. l 
Hle who tells a malicious lie, with a view of ii 
' juring the perſon he ſpeaks of, may gratify bis will 
for a while, but will, in the end, find it recoil upon 


he certainly will be) he is deſpiſed for the inf. owe 
mous attempt, and whatever he may ſay hereafter of 
that perſon, will be confidered as falſe, whether 1 
))) nn 9315940. 7. - A, 
If a man lies, ſhuffles, or equivocates, (for, 
fact, they are all alike) by way of excuſe for avi 
thing he has ſaid or done, he aggravates the offend 


— 
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ther than leſſens it; for the perſon to whom the 
ie is told has a right to know the truth, or there 
vould have been no occaſion” to have framed a fall. 
hood. This perſon, of courſe, will think himſelf ill 
Wrefted for being a ſecond time affronted ; for what 
Wan be a greater affront than an attempt to impoſe 
pon any man's underſtanding ? Beſides, lying, in 
xcuſe for a fault, betrays fear, than which nothing 
more daſtardly, and unbecoming the character of 
J 3-6 
There is nothing more manly, or more noble, if 
re have done wrong, than frankly to own it; It is 
he only way of meeting forgiveneſs. Indeed, con- 
eſing a fault and aſking pardon, with great minds, 


betrayed into an error,” or I have mjured you, 
Sir, and am heartily aſhamed of it, and forty for 
it, has frequently diſarmed the perſon injured, and, 
where he would have been our enemy, has made 
him our friend. 3 3 | 
There are perſons alſo, whoſe vanity leads them 
o tell a thouſand lies. They perſuade themſelvcę, 
that, if it be no way injurious to others, it is harm- 
eſs and , innocent, and they ſhelter their falſhoods 
under the ſofter name of «ntruths. Theſe perfons _ 
are fooliſh enough to imagine, that if they can recite 
any thing wonderful, they draw the attention of the 
ompany, and if they themſelves are the objects of 
hat wonder, they are looked upon as extraordinary 


ever were in being, hear things that never were ſaid, 
ind achieve feats that never were attempted, dealing 
ways in the marvellous. Such may be aſſured, 
do wever unwilling the perſons they are eonverſing 
vith may be to laugh in their faces, that they hold 
dem ſecretly in the higheſt contempt ; for be who 
Will tell a lie thus idly, will not ſcruple to tell a 
uWreater, where his intereſt is concerned: Rather than 
Wy perſon ſhould doubt of my veracity for one mi- 
oute, I would deprive 1. 5 of telling abroad either 
: H 2 


$ confidered as a ſufhcient atonement, * I have been 


perſons. - This has made many a man ſee things that - 
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what T had really ſeen or heard, if ſuch things di 


v3 


Not 185 Wich them the face of probability. 
Others again will boaſt of the great reſpect thy 
meet with in certain companies; of the honours thy 
are continually heaped on them there; of the grey 
price they gave for every thing they . purchaſe ; 20 
this to be thought of conſequence ; but, unleſs ſuck 
people have the beſt and moſt accurate memory, thy 
will, perhaps, very foon after, contradict their for. 
mer aſſertions, and ſubject themſelves to contemy 
: CE 5 EE 
Remember then, as long as you live, that nothin 
but ri truth can carry you through life with ho. 
nour and credit. Liars are not only diſagreeable 
but dangerous companions; and, when known, wil 
ever be ſhunned by men of underſtanding.  Befidey 
as the greateſt liars are generally the greateſt fools, i 
man who addicts himſelf to this deteſtable vice, vil 
not only be looked upon as vulgar, but will never bt 
cConſfidered as a man of ſenfe, | 


* 


4 7 Good- breeding. 


Void of good - breeding, every other qualification 
will be imperfect, unadorned, and to a certain de 
gree unavailing. | N 2 

Good- breeding being the reſult of good ſenſe and 
good nature, it is not wonderful that people poſleſled 


of the one, ſhouid be deficient in the other? The 


modes of it, varying according to perſons, places 


and circumſtances, cannot indeed be acquired other: 
_ wiſe than by time and obſervation, but the ſubſtance 
is every where and always the ſame. 


What good morals are to ſociety in general, good 


manners are to particular ones; their bond and {es 
curity, Of all actions, next to that of performing! 
good one, the conſcioutnets of rendering a civility li 
the moſt grateful. 85 

Me ſeldom ſec a perſon, let him be ever fo ill- bred 
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wanting in reſpect to thoſe whom he acknowledges 
> be his ſuperiors; the manner of ſhewing this re- 
hct, then, is all I contend for. The well-bred man 
zxprefſes it naturally and eaſily, while he who is un- 
ſed to good company expreſſes it aukwardly. Study, 
hen, to ſhe that reſpect which every one wiſhes to 
hew, in an eaſy and grateful way: but this muſt be 
zarnt by obfervation, <p + tae tht} 
In company with your equals, or in mixed com- 
anies, a greater latitude may be taken in your. be- 
aviour 3. yet, it ſhould never exceed the bounds of: 
Jecency ; for though no one in this caſe, can claim 
any diſtinguiſned mark of reſpect, every one is en- 
itled to civility and good manners. A man need 
ot, for example, fear to put his hands in his pockets, 
ake ſnuff, ſit, ſtand, or occaſionally walk about the 
room : but it would be highly unbecoming to whiſtle, 
wear his hat, loofen his garters, or throw himſelf a- 
roſs the chair. Such liberties are offenſive to our 
quals, and inſulting to our inferiors. Eaſineſs of 
xrriage by no means impliss inattention and care- 
eſſneſs. No one is at liberty to act, in all reſpects, 
s he pleaſes ; but is bound by the laws of good man- 
ers, to behave with-decorum. ; 3 
Let a man talk to you ever ſo ſtupidly or frivolouſ- 
y, not to pay ſome attention to what he ſays, is ſa- 
ageneſs to the, greateſt. degree. Nay, if he even 
orces his converfation to you, it is worſe than rude- 
eſs not to liſten to him; for your inattention in this 
ale, tells him, in expreſs terms, that you think him 
L blockhead and not worth the hearing, Now, if 
ach behaviour is rude to men, it is much more ſo 
o women; who, be their rank what it will, have, 


rom the men. Their little wants and whims, their 
tkes and diſlikes, and even their impertinences, are 
particularly attended to and flattered, and their very 
houghts and wiſhes gueſſed at, and inſtantly grati-- 
ed by every well-bred man. 3 

In promiſcuou. companies you ſhould vary your 


H 3: 


dn account of their ſex, a claim to officious attention. 
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addreſs, agreeable to the different ages of the perſong 
you ſpeak to. It would be rude and abſurd to talk 
of your amours or your pleaſures to men of certain 
dignity and gravity, to clergymen, or men in years; 
but still you ſhould be as eaſy with them as with 9 
thers, your manner only ſhould be varied « you 
mould, if poſſible, double your reſpect and attention 
to them; and were you to inſinuate occaſionally that 
from their obſervation and experience you wiſh to 
profit, you would inſenſibly win their eſteem ; fat 
flattery, if not fulſome and groſs, is agreeable to all, 
When invited to dinner or ſupper, you muſt nerer 
ufurp to yourſelf the belt places, the beſt diſhes, &ec. 
but always decline them, and offer them to otherg 
except, indeed, you are offered any thing by a ſupe- 
rior, when it would be a rudeneſs, if you liked it 
not to accept it immediately, without the leaſt apo- 
 logy. Thus, for example, were a ſuperior, the maſ. 
ter of the table, to offer you a thing of which then 
was but one, to paſs it to the perſon next you, would 
be indirectly charging bim that offered it to you, 
with a want of good manners and proper reſpect to 
bis company; or, if you were the only ſt ranger pre- 
ſent, ir would be a rudeneſs if you would make! 
feint of refuſing it with the cultomary apology, “ 
© cannot think of taking it from you,” or, * (ir, 1 an 
« ſorry to deprive you of it: as it is ſuppoſed he i ec. 
conſcious of his own rank, and if he choſe not to m 
give it, would not have offered it; your apologyeu 
therefore, in this caſe, is putting him upon an cqu- bel 
lity with yourſelf. In like manner, it is rudeneſs ura 
draw back when requeſted by a ſuperior to paſs a dootiÞre 
firſt; or to ſtep into a carriage before him. In thort\iſo * 
it would be endleſs to particularize all the inſtanceſbe) 
in which a wellbred man ſhews his politeneſs in goodWarr 
company, ſuch as not yawning, ſinging, whiitiing 1 
warming his breech at the fire, lounging, putting nyo! 
icgs upon the chairs, and the like familiarities event 
man's good ſenſe muſt condemn, and good-breecngn c 
; abhor. | FD | 5 
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But, good-breeding conſiſts in more than merely 
ot being ill-bred. Jo return a bow, ſpeak when 
you are ſpoken to, and fay nothing rude, are ſuch 
egative acts of good-breeding, that they are little 


h o-nore than not being a brute. - Would it not be a 
you wil poor commendation of any man's cleanlineſs, to 
tionMay, that he was not offenſive ? If we with for the 
that . will and eſteem of our acquaintance, our good» 


reeding muſt be ature, ebearkul, SR and _ 
ueing. 

all. Fo example, ſhould you invite any one to dine or 
up with you, recollect whether ever you bad ob- 
erved them to prefer one thing to another, and en- 
Jeavour to procure that thing; when at table, ſay, 
At ſuch a time, I think you ſeemed to give this 
diſh a preference, I therefore ordered it. This is 
apo- the wine I obſerved you belt like, I have therefore 
been at ſome pains to procure it.“ 'TTriiling as theſe 
hings may appear, they prove an attention to the 
erſon they are ſaid to; and as attention in trifles is 
be teſt of reſpect, the compliment will not be loſt, 


Ct to I need only refer to your own breaſt. How have 
pre- beſe little attentions, when ſnewn you by others, 
ake aWattered that ſelf- love which no man is free from? 


They incline and attach us to that perſon, and pres 
udice us afterwards to all that he ſays or does. The 
eclaration of the women, in a great degree, ſtamp 
man's reputation, of being either ill or well-bred z 
eu muſt then, in a manner overwhelm them with 
beſe attentions; they are uſed to them, and na- 
urally expect them: and, to do them juſtice, they 
re ſeidom loſt upon them. You muſt be ſedulous 
0 wait upon them, pick up with alacrity any thing 


anceiWbey drop, and be very officious in procuring their 
 goodMarriages, -or their chairs, in public places: be blind 
Ling what you ſhould not ſee, and deaf to what you 
ig higWQould not. hear. Opportunities of ſhewing theſe at- 


entions are continually preſenting themſelves; but 
45g they ſhould not, 265 mull itudy to create 
em. 


\ 
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If ever you would be eſteemed by the women 
your converſation to them ſhould be always reſpe& 
ful, lively, and addrefled to their vanity, ' Eren 
thing you ſay or do, ſhould tend to fhew a regard tg 
their beauty or good ſenſe: even men are not with, 
out their vanities of one kind or another, and flattering 
that vanity by words and looks of approbation, is one 
of the principal charaQters of good-breeding. 

Addreſs and manners, with weak perſons, whoan 
actually three-fourths of the world, are every thing; 
and even people of the beſt underſtanding are take 
in with them. Where the heart is not won, and thy 
eye pleaſed, the mind will be ſeldom on our ſide. 

In ſhort, learning and erudition, without , good. 

breeding, is tireſome and pedantic ; and an ill-bre4f 
man is as unfit for good company as he will be un 
welcome in it. Nay, he is full as unfit for buſinely 
as for company. Make, then, good-breeding th 
great object of your thoughts and actions. Be pat 
ticularly obſervant of, and endeavour to imitate, tht 
behaviour and manners of ſuch as are diſtinguithe(F: 
for their politeneſs; and be perſuaded, that good 
breeding is to all worldly qualifications, what charity 
is to all chriſtian virtues z it adorns merit, and ofte 
covers the want of it, ts 8 


Company. 


Io keep good company, eſpecially at our firſt ſet 

ing out, is the way to receive good impreſſions. | 
_ conſiſts not wholly of people of birth and rank; fo 
people of neither birth nor rank are frequently and 
very jultly admitted into it, if diftinguiſhed by an 
peculiar merit, or eminence in any liberal art or ſc 
ence, A company wholly compoſed of learned met 
though greatly to be reſpected, is not meant by th 
words good company: they cannot have the eaſy au 
poliſhed manners of the world, as they do not lin 
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nit; if we can act our part well in ſuch a compa- 
., it will be proper to be in it ſometimes, and we 
hall be more efteemed in other companies, for having 
place in that, A company confiſting wholly of 
rofefſed wits and poets, is very inviting to young men, 
pho are pleaſed with it, if they have wit themſelves; 
nd if they have none, are fooliſhly proud of being one 
f it: but ſuch companies ſhould be frequented with 
noderation and judgment. pads pb alam. 
A wit is a very unpopular demnoination, as it car- 
es a terror along with it; and people are as much 
fraid of a wit in company, as a woman is of a load- 
d gun which ſhe ſuppoſes may go off of itſelf, and 
lo her a miſchief ; their acquaintance, however, is 
forth ſeeking, and their company worth frequent- 
W's; but not excluſively of others, nor to ſuch a 
egree as to be conſidered only as one of that particu» 
ar ſet. Be equally careful to avoid that low com- 
any which in every ſenſe of the word is low indeed; 
dw in parts, low in manner, and low in merit. Va- 
Wity, that ſource of many of our follies, and of ſome 
f our crimes, has ſunk many a man into company 
every light infinitely below him, for the ſake of 
eing the firſt man in it; there be dictates, is ap- 
lauded, and admired, but he ſoon diſgraces and 
ilaualifies himſelf for any better company. Let us 
itate the real perfections of the good company into 
ich we may get; copy their politeneſs, their car- 
lage, their addreſs, and the eaſy and well bred turn 
f their converſation ; but we ſhould remember, that, 
t them ſhine ever ſo bright, their vices, if they + 
ave any, are ſo many blemiſhes, which we ſhould 
0 more endeavour to imitate, than we would make 
tificial warts upon our faces, becauſe ſome very 
menMWandſome man had the misfortune to have a natural 
ne upon his. We ſhould, on the contrary, think 
oy much handſomer he would have been without it. 
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Rules for Converſation. 


| When in company, inform yourſelf of the char 
ters before you give way to what your imaginatiaf 
may prompt you to ſay. There are in all companie 
more who deſerve than who like cenfure ; ſhoul 
you therefore expatiate in the praiſe of ſome virtue 
which ſome in company notoriouſly want; or declan 
againſt any vice, which others are notoriouſly infecte 
with: your reflections, however general and unapplie( 
will, by being applicable, be thought perſonal, ani 
levelled at thoſe people. 3 
Tell tories but ſeldom, and abſolutely never, bu 
- where they are very apt, and very ſhort. Neve 
hold any body by the button, in order to be hear 
out; for if people are not willing to hear you, 0 
had much better hold your tongue than they. Loy 
talkers generally ſingle out ſome perſon in compi 
to whiſper to, this is exceflively ill-bred, and in ſom 
degree a fraud; converſationeſtock being a joint at 
common property. It is the height of ill-manual 
to interrupt any perſon while ſpeaking; by ſpeakin 
yourſelf, or calling of the attention of the compat 
to any new ſubject, Take rather than give the ſul 
ject of the company you are in; if you have patt 
you will ſhe them, more or leſs, upon every ſubjec 
and if you have not, you had better talk fillily upd 
a ſubject of other people's, than of your own chuſmng 
Never diſplay your learning but on particular occ 
ſions; reſerve it for learned men, and let even tha 
rather extort it from you, than appear forward to di 
play it; hence you will be deemed modeſt, and igt 
puted to have more knowledge than. yuu really hai 
The man who affects to diſplay his learning, will i 
frequently queſtioned ; and if found ſuperficial, will 
_ ridiculed and deſpiſed ; if otherwiſe, he will be deen 
ed a pedant. Nothing can leſſen real merit (wig 
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ill always ſhew itſelf) in the opinion of the world, 
ut an oftentatious diſplay of it by its poſſeflor, _ 
Avoid polemical arguments as much as you can in 
nixed companies, but when you do oppoſe or con- 
radict any perſon's aſſertion or opinion, let your 
nner, your air, your terms, and your tone of voice 
e ſoft and gentle, and that eaſily, and naturally, not 
Wietedly. If your oponent be warm, endeavour to 
"Whange the converſation, but firſt finiſh the argument 
Wh: difpute with good- humoured pleaſantry, to ſhew 
at you are neither hurt yourſelf, nor mean to hurt 
dur antagoniſt, EA aps „F 
Upon all occaſions avoid ſpeaking of yourſelf, if 
be poſſible, Some abruptly, ſpeak advantageouſly 
f themſelves, without either pretence or provoca. 
Won : this is downright impudence. Others proceed 


hea Wore artfully, as they imagine: forging accuſations 
1 '"Wainſt themſelves, and complaining of calumnies 

0 hich they never heard, in order to juſtify them- 
DD" ves, and exhibit a catalogue of their many virtues ; 


hey acknowledge, indeed, it may appear odd, that 
hey ſhould thus talk of themſelves, is what they have 
a great averſion to, and what they could not have 
None, if they had not been thus abuſed,” This thin 
il of modeſty drawn before vanity, is much too 
Wnſparent ro conceal it, even from thoſe who have 
Wit a moderate ſhare of penetration. . | 
There are a thouſand follies and extravagancies 
ich vanity draws people into, and which always 
feat their own purpoſe : the only method of avoid - 
7 theſe evils, is never to ſpeak of ourſelves: but 
en in a narrative we are obliged to mention our- 
hes, we ſhould take care not to drop a ſingle word 
Wat can directly, or indirectly, be cop ſtrued as fiſhing 
W applauſe : be our characters what they will, they 
Il be known; and nobody will take them upon our 
Wn words: nothing that we can ſay ourſelves will 
niſh our defects, or add luſtre to our perfections; 
t, on the contrary, it will often make the former 
re glaring and the latter obeſure. If we are ſilent 


: 
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upon our own merits, neither envy, indignation, ng 
_ ridicule, will obſtruct or allay the applauſe hid 
we may really deferve ; but if we are our own pane 
gyriſts upon any occaſion, however artfully drefle 
or diſguiſed, every one will confpire againſt us, ani 
we ſhall be difappointed of the vety end we aim at, 
Take care never to ſeem dark or myſterious ; whid 
is not only a very unamiable character, but a ve 
| ſuſpicious one too: if you ſeem myRerious will 
Others they will be really ſo with you, and you vill 
know nothing. The height of abilities is, to have{ 
frank, open, and ingenious exterior, with a prudet 
and reſerved interior; to be upon your own guard 
and yet by a ſeeming natural openneſs, to put pe 
ple off theirs. The majority of every company vill] 
_ avail themſelves of every indiſcreet and -unguarde 
expreſhon of yours, if they can turn it to their on 
advantage, YET FE HOSP 
Always look people in the face when you ſpeak to 
them; the not doing it is thought to imply conſciou 
guilt; beides that you looſe the advantage of ol 
ferving, by their countenances, what impreſſion yo 
diſcoutſe makes upon them. In order to know pes 
pPle's real ſentiments, we ſhould truſt much more to 
our eyes, than to our ears; for they can ſay 'whatere 
they have a mind we ſhould hear; but they can ſe 
dem help looking what they have no intention nt 
ſhould know. = 533 
Private ſcandal ſhould never be received nor reti 
ed willingly; for though the defamation of othe 
may, for the preſent gratify the malignity or the prid 
of our hearts, yet cool reflection will draw very di 
advantageous conclufions from ſuch a diſpoſition: ! 
ſcandal, as in robbery, the receiver is always thong 
as bad as the thief. MS. 
Never in converſation, attack whole bodies of al 
kind: for you may thereby unneceflarily make you! 
ſelf a great number of enemies. There are good ih 
well as bad of every ſect and profeſſion ; all genera x 
rellections upon nations and ſocieties, are the tiny; 


ne 
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ne. 
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A jokes of thoſe who ſet up for wit without 
ing any, Judge of individuals from your own, 
nowledge of them, and not from their ſex, profeſſi- 
n, or denomination. 

Mimicry, which is the common and favourite a- 
nuſement of little minds, is held in the utmoſt con- 
empt with great ones: it is the loweſt and moſt illi- 
eral of all buffoonery : we ſhould neither practiſe it, 
or applaud it in others: beſides that, the perſon 
mimicked is inſulted; and an inſult 1 is not eaſily for- : 
yen. 

We may frequently hear ſome people in good com. 
any, interlard their converſation with oaths, by wa 
f embelliſhment, as they ſuppole ; - but ſwearing 
fithout having a ſingle temptation to plead, ny as filly 

] as illiberal as it is wicked. 

In converſation be explicit, for nothing keys | 
nan look fillier in company, than a joke or pleaſant- 
not reliſhed, or not underſtood ; and, if he meets 


With 2 profound Glence when he expected a general 


pplauſe 3 or what is till worſe, if he 1s deſired to ex- 


plain a joke, his aukward and embarraſſed ſituation 25 


d eaſter 1magined than deſcribed. 
Be careful how you repeat in one company what 
you hear in another. Things ſeemingly indifferent 
ny, by circulation, have much graver conſequences 
an may be imagined. There is a kind of general 
cit truſt in converſation, by which a man is enga- 
ted not to report any thing out of it, though he is not 
mamediately enjoined to ſecrecy. A retailer of this 
ind draws himſelf into a thouſand ſcrapes and diſcuſ- 
ons and is thily and indifferently received wherever 
Ie goes. | 
Always adapt your converſation to the people you 
re converſing with: for I ſuppoſe you would not 
alk upon the ſame ſubject, and in the ſame man- 
er; to a biſhop, a philoſopher, a captain, or a wo- 
nan. ; 
A certain degree of exterior ſcrioufneſs in "TEN | 
nd motions gives ha Hu ithout excluding wit and 
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decent cheerfulneſs. A conſtant ſmirk upon the fac 
and a whaiffing activity of the body, are . indi F 
_ cations of * e 


Genteel Carriage 


Net t to „b is a genteel manner and e 
riage, wholly free from thoſe ill habits and auk wa 
actions, which many very worthy perſons are 20 
gifted G 

A genteel manner of behaviour, how trifling oer 
it may ſeem, is of the utmoſt conſequence in private 
life. Men of very inferior parts have been eſteeme 
merely for their gentecl carriage and good-breeding 
while ſenſible men have given diſguſt for want of it, 
There is ſomething or other that prepoſſeſſes us at fill 
ſight in favour of a well-bred man, and makes 1 
wiſh to like him. ; 

When an aukward fellow Giſt comes into a room, 
he attemps to bow, and his ſword, if he wears one 
goes between his legs, and nearly throws him down 
- Confuſed and aſhamed he ſtumbles to the upper end 
of the room, and ſeats himſelf in the very Chair ht 
| ſhould not. He there begins playing with his hat 
which he preſently drops; and recovering his hat, be 
lets fall his cane; and in picking up his cane, down 
goes his hat again; thus tis a conſiderable time be- 
* he is adjuſted, When his tea or coffee is hand 
ed to him, he ſpreads his handkerchief upon his knees 
ſcalds his mouth, drops either the cup or the ſaucer 
and ſpills the tea or coffee in his Jap. At dinner 
be is more uncommonly aukward; there he tuch 
his napkin through a button hole, which tickles hi 
chin, aud occaſions him to make a variety of wry ſi 
ces; he ſeats himſelf upon the edge of the chair, at 
ſo great a diſtance from the table, that he frequent 
ly drops his meat between his plate and his mouth; 
he holds bis knife, fork, and ſpoon differently fro 
other people: eats with bis knife, to the manifeſt dan 
ger of his n picks his teeth with his fork, take 


er 
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is mouth with his finger, and puts his ſpoon, which 
gas been in his throat a dozen times, into the diſh 
gain. If he is to carve, he cannot hit the joint 3 
Wat, in labouring to cut through the bone, ſplaſhes 
Nie ſauce over every bodies cloaths. He generally 
Waubs himſelf all over; his elbows arc in the next 
Perſon's plate, and he is up to the knuckles in ſoup and 
eaſe. If he drinks it is with his mouth full, interrupt- 
gs the whole company with © To your good health, 
Wir,” and © My ſervice to you ;? perhaps coughs in his 
lass, and beſprinkles the whole table. Further, he 
ere das perhaps a number of diſagreeable tricks, he ſnufis 
y bis noſe, picks it with his fingres, blows it, and 
poks in his handkerchief, crams his hands firſt into 


nec | 
ing is boſom, and next into his breeches. In ſhort, he 
f it either dreſſes or acts like any other perſon, but is 
firfſWarticularly aukward in every thing he does. All 


lis, I own, has nothing in it criminal; but it is ſuch 
Wn offence to good manners and good breeding that it 

om Ws univerſally deſpiſed ; it makes a man rediculous in 
one very company, and, of courſe, ought carefully to be 
un roided by every one who would wiſh to pleaſe, _ 

en From this picture of the ill-bred man, you will 
T beſ@afily diſcover that of the well-bred, for you may rea- 
lily judge what you ought to do when you are told. 
bat you ought not to do, a little attention to the 
owManners of thoſe who have ſeen the world, will make 

bee proper behaviour habitual and familiar to you. 
Actions, that would otherwiſe be pleaſing, fre- 
ces Wvently become ridiculous by your manner of doing 
icenW2em. If a lady drops her fan in company, the worſt- 
nnerlpred man would immediately pick it up, and give it 


uche her; the beſt bred man can do no more, but then, 


; hide does it in a graceful manner, that is ſure to pleaſe 
Whereas the other would do it ſo aukwardly as to 
r, Ie laughed at. EET ET INES } 08 2000 
zem You may alſo know a well-bred perſon by his man- 
ath er of fitting. Aſhamed and confuſed; the aukward 
an fits in his chair {tiff and bolt upright, whereas 

man of faſhion, is * in every poſition; inſtead. 
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of lolling or lounging as he ſits, he leans with eg 
gance, and by varying his attitudes, ſhews that he 

has been uſed to good company. Let it be one par 

of your ſtudy then, to learn to fit genteelly in differ 
ent companies, to loll gracefully where you are au, 
thorized to take that liberty, and to fit up reſpectfu 
ly, where that freedom is not allowable. 

In ſhort, you cannot conceive how advantageoy 

a graceful carriage and a pleaſing addreſs are, upon 

all occaſions; they enſnare the affections, Real a pre 

poſſeſſion in our favour, and play about the heart ti 

they engage it. 3 

Now, to acquire a graceful air, you muſt attend ty 

your dancing; no one can either fit, ſtand or wall 

well, unleſs he dances well. And, in learning u 

dance, be particularly attentive ts the motion of youll 
arms, any ſtiffneſs in the wriſt will make a man look 


aukward, If a man walks well, preſents himſelf N 
well in company, wears his hat well, moves his head uffe 
properly, and his arms gracefully, it is almoſt all uHlea 

' is. necellacy. | 8 | fed 
There is alſo an aukwardneſs in ſpeach that natu Ie 
ally falls under this head, and ought to, and may e 

_ guarded againſt ; ſuch as forgetting names, and miltak- 5 


ing one name for another; to ſpeak of Mr What-d' ye 
call-him, or, Vou-know- who, Mrs Thingum, What's 
her-name, or, How-d'ye-call-her, is exceeding auk: 
ward and vulgar. Tis the ſame to addreſs people by 
Improper titles, as Sir for My Lord; to begin = ſtor 
without being able to finiſh it, and break off in the 
middle, with, © I have forgot the reſt.” 

Our voice and manner of ſpeaking too, ſhould like: 
wiſe be attended to. Some will mumble over thelt 
words, ſo as not to be intelligible, and others wil 
ſpeak ſo faſt as not to be underſtood, and, in doing 
this, will ſputter and ſpit in your face; ſome wil 
bawl as if they were ſpeaking to the deaf; others wil 
| fpeak ſo low as ſcarcely to be heard; and many wi 

put their face ſo cloſe to yours as to. offend you with 
their breath. All theſe habits are harrid and dik 
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uſtful,/ but may eafily be got the better of, with 
are, They are the vulgar characteriſtics of a 1o Ww 


paired man, or are proofs that very little pains have 
fen een beſtowed in his education. In ſhort, an atten» 
 auion to theſe little matters are of greater importance 
tfulMhan you are aware of; many a ſenſible man having 


oſt ground for want of theſe little graces, and many 


coulſh one, poſſeſſed of theſe perfections alone, having 
pode his way through life, and that otherwiſe, would 
pre ot have been noticed. ES a "4 

t ig | 5 


Cleanlineſs of Perſon. 


d to 

val: 17 8 5 FLY WY 

g U But, as no one can pleaſe in company, however 
Joufraceful his air, unleſs he be clean and neat in his 
jook Perſon, this qualification comes next to be conſidered. 
nſell Negligence of one's perſon not only implies an un- 


ufferable indolence, but an indifference whether we 
leaſe or not. In others, it betrays an inſolence and 
ffectation, ariſing from a preſumption, that they are 
ure of pleaſing, without having recourſe to thoſe - 


atur ; | 
1 2 which many are obliged to uſe. 3 

tak He who is not thoroughly clean in his perſon, will 
ee offenſive to all he converſes with. A particular. 


egard to the cleanlineſs of your mouth, teeth, hands, 
nd nails, is but common decency. A foul mouth 
nd unclean hands are certain marks of vulgarity z 
de firſt is the . cauſe of an offenfive breath, which 
obody can bear, and the laſt is declarative of dirty 
ork, One may always know a gentleman by the 
ate of his hands and nails. The fleſh at the roots 
ould be kept back, ſo as to ſhew the ſemicircles at 
ie bottom of the nails; the edges of the nails ſhould 
ever be cut down below the ends of the fingers, nor 
would they be ſuffered to grow longer than the ſin- 

- wills When the nails are cut down to the quick, 
will is a ſhrewd fign that the man is a mechanic, to 
wit hom long nails would be troubleſome, or that he 
dilW*ts his bread by fiddling ; and if they are longer than - 
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his fingers ends, and encircled with a black rim, 
foretells he has been laboriouſly and meanly employ 
ed, and too fatigued to clean himfelf ; a good apy 
logy for want of cleanlineſs in a mechanic, but th 
greateſt diſgrace that can attend a gentleman. 
- Theſe things may appear too inſignificant to h 
mentioned; but when it is conſidered that a thouſan( 
little nameleſs things, which every one feels but n 
one can deſcribe, conſpire to form that WHOLB GA 
pleaſing, I hope you will not call them triffling. B 
Gdes, a clean thirt and a clean perſon are as neceſſan 
to health, as not to offend other people. It is a mat 
im with me, which I have lived to fee verified, thi 
he who is negligent at twenty years of age, will bet 
ſloven at forty, and intollerable at fifty. 


Dreſs. 


Neatneſs of perſon, I obſerved, was as neceſſary g 
_ cleanlineſs ; of courſe, ſome attention mult be pail 
to your dreſs. Rs ore, 1 
Such is the abſurdity of the times, that to pal 
well with the world, we mult adopt ſome of its cul 
. toms, be they ever fo ridiculous. 15 
In the firſt place, to neglect one's dreſs is to af 
front all the female part of our acquaintance, The 
women in particular pay an attention to their drels; 
to negleCt therefore yours will diſpl:afe them, as | 
would be tacitly taxing them with vanity, and de 
claring that you thought them not worth that reſpet 
which every body elſe does. And, as I have men: 
tioned before, as it is the women who ſtamp a youny 
man's credit in the faſhionable world, if you do nd 
make yourſelf agreeable to the women, you will ab 
ſuredly loſe ground among the men. 
Dreſs, as trifling as it may appear to a man of un 
derſtanding prepoſſeſſes on the firſt appearancy 
which is frequently decifive, And indeed we mi 
form ſome opinion of a man's ſenſe and charaditt 
from his dreſs. Any exceeding of the faſhion, 0 
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ny af-Qation i in dreſs whatever, argues a weakneſs 
bn underſtanding, and, nine times out of ten it will 
xe found {o. | 
There are few young : fellows but what diſplay ſome 
harater or other in this ſhape. Some would be 
bought fearleſs and brave; theſe wear a black cra- 
vat, a ſhort coat and waiſtcoat, an uncommon lung 
word hanging to their knees, a large hat bercely 
ocked, and are Faſb all over. Others affect to be 

ountry ſquires; theſe will go about in buckſkin 
reeches, brown frocks, and great oaken cudgels in 
heir hands, flouched hats, with their hair undreſſed, 
nd tucked up under them to an enormous ſize, and 
mitate grooms and country boobies ſo weil external. | 
ly, that there is not the leaſt doubt of their reſemb- 
ing them as well internally. Otbers, again, paint 
ind powder themſelves ſo much, and dreſs ſo fini- 
ally, as leads us to ſuppoſe they are only women in 
boys cloathes. Now, a ſenſible man carefully avoids 
ll this, or any other affectation. He dreſſes as 
ahionably and as well as perſons of the beſt families 
nd beſt ſenſe ; if he exceeds them, he is a coxcomb; 
if he dreſſes worle, he is unpardonable. 

Dreſs yourſelf fine, then, if pollible, or plain, a- 
preeable to the company you are in; that is, con- 
torm to the dreſs of others, and avoid the appearance 
ff being tumbled. Imitate thoſe reaſonable people 
ff yeur own age, whoſe dreſs is neither remarked as 
oo neglected or too much ſtudied. Take care to 
ave your clothes well made, in the faſhion, and to 
it you, or you will, after all, appear aukward. 
Then once drefled, think no more of it: ſhew no 
ear of diſcompoſing your dreſs, but let all your mo- 

ions be as caſy and unembarraſſed, as if you was at 
lome in your tele, ; 


loy 
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Elegance of Expreſſion. 
Io | - * ä 
Having mentioned elegance of perſon, I will Pro 
ceed to elegance of expreſſion. 2 
It is not one or two qualifications alone complet 
the gentleman ; it muſt be an union of many; an{ 
graceful ſpeaking is as eſſential as a graceful per. 
fon. Every man cannot be an harmosious ſpeaker; 
a roughneſs or coarſeneſs of voice may prevent it; 
but if there are no natural imperfections, if a man 
does not ſtammer or lifp, or has not loſt his teeth, 
he may ſpeak gracefully; nor will all theſe defectz, 
if he has a mind to it, prevent him from ſpeaking 
correctly. CE Te RES, TORT. 
Nobody can attend with pleaſure to a bad ſpeaker, 
One who tells his ſtory ill, be it ever ſo important, 
will tire even the moſt patient. If you have been 
preſent at the performance of a good tragedy, you 
have doubtleſs been ſenfible of the good effects of 1 
ſpeech well delivered; how much it has intereſted 
and affected you; and, on the contrary, how much 
an ill ſpoken one has diſguſted you. Tis the ſame 
in common converſation ; he who ſpeaks deliberate- 
ly, diſtinctly, and correctly; he who makes uſe of 
the beſt words to expreſs himſelf, and varies his voice: 
according to the nature of the ſubject, will alwayiWhit 
_ Pleaſe, while the thick or haſty ſpeaker ; he whoa 
mumbles out a ſet of ill-choſen words, utters them ed 
ingrammatically, or with a dull monotony, will tie! 
and diſguſt. Be aſſured then, the air, the geſture, 
the looks of a ſpeaker, a proper accent, a juſt em- 
phaſis and tuneful cadence, are full as neceſſary to 
pleaſe and be attended to, as the ſubject matter itſelf. Wye 
People may talk what they will of ſolid reaſoning 
and ſound ſenſe; without the graces and ornament! 
of language, they will neither pleaſe nor perſuade. 
In common diſcourſe, even trifles elegantly expreſſel 
will be better received than the beſt of argument 
home ſpun and unadorned. 


read aloud to ſome friend every day, and beg of him 
Wo ſet you right, in caſe you read too faſt, do not ob- 
pros 

oer words indiſtintly. You may even read aloud 


* 0 yourſelf, where ſuch a friend is not at hand, and 
an 
pet 
ker; 
t it; 
man 
eeth, 
eQs, 
king 


are to open your teeth when you read or ſpeak, and. 
rticulate every word diſtiactly; which laſt cannot be 
lone, but by ſounding the final letter. But above 
ll, endeavour to vary your voice, according to the 


jon to this, it will, in a little time, become eaſy and 
abitual to you. 


aker, 
tant, 
been 
you 
of 
elted 
nuch 
ſame 
rate 
[fe ol 
voice 
Wat 
c who 
them 


ures, when talking, even on the moſt trifling ſubjects; 


refſed, looked, and delivered. 
Now, if it is neceſſary to attend ſo. particularly to 
pur manner of ſpeaking, it is much more ſo, wick 


tenteel and correct ſtyle, are ornaments as requiſite 
ddreſs are to common good-manners; they are great , 
illiſtants in the point of pleaſing. A gentleman, it is 


fue, may be known in the meaneſt garb, but it ad- 


Ed into good company, genteely and faſhionably dreſ- 
ed, than was he to appear in dirt and tatters. 


| tire Be careful then of your ſtyle upon all occaſions; 
ſture Whether you write or ſpeak, ſtudy for the belt words 

em. nd beſt expreſſions, even in common converſation, 
0 K Ir the moſt familiar letters. This will prevent your 
tlell. 


ell, peaking in a hurry, than which, nothing is more vul- 
ning 


nent! ime and uſe will render it ealy, It is no ſuch dif. 
uade. Mieult thing to expreſs ourſelves well on ſubjects we 
reſſel Wire thoroughly acquainted with, if we -think before 
nent Sie ſpeak ; and no one ſhould preſume to do others 
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A SA way to acquire a graceful utterance is to 
erve the proper ſtops, lay a wrong emphaGi, or utter 


you will find your own ear a good corrector. Take 


atter, and avoid a monotony, By a daily atten» 


Pay an attention alſo to your looks and your geſ. 


bings appear very different according as they are ex- 


: 
4 
1 
M4 


eſpect to the matter. Fine turns of expreſſion, a 
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o common ſenſe, as polite behaviour and an elegant 


nits not of a doubt, that he would be better receive. 
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gat; though you may be a little embarraſſed at firit, 


vile. When you have ſaid a thing, if you did not 
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dictionary, or ſome good author, while you remem. 


ing to their not being faſhionable « for language, 


people of faſhion. 


What is one man's meat is another man's poiſon! 


| hard words, to give him the appearance of a man ol 


ſieldom, if ever, pronounces them properly. 


maids. Never have recourſe to proverbial or vulgat 


reflect before, be ſure to do it afterwards; conſide 
with yourſelf whether you could not have expreſſed 
yourſelf better; and if you are in doubt of the prot 
priety or elegancy of any word, ſearch for-it in ſom 


ber it: never be ſparing of your trouble while you 
would wiſh to improve, and take my word for it, 
very little time will make this matter habitual. 
In order to ſpeak grammatically, and to exprefy 
yourſelf pleafingly, I would recommend it to you ty 


_ tranilate often any language you are acquainted wii ra 


into Engliſh, and to correct ſuch tranſlation till thellMecre 
words, their order, and the periods, are agreeable ty 
your own ear. e N | 
Voulgariſm in language is another diſtinguiſhingWare 
mark of bad company and education. | Expreſſions 
may be correct in themſelves and yet be vulgar, owrtfy 


well as manners, are both eſtabliſhed by the uſage dl hay | 
Ihe converſation of a low-bred man is filled u 
with proverbs and hackneyed ſayings. Inſtead of 
obſerving that taſtes are different, and that moſt men 
have one peculiar to themſelves, he will give yo at 


or, Every one to their hiking, as the old woman 
çſaid, when ſhe kiſſed her cow.“ He has ever ſome ere 
favourite word, which he lugs in upon all occafiony 
right or wrong; ſuch as, Vaſtly angry, Vaſtly kind, 
Deviliſh ugly, D2viliſh handſome, Immenſely great, 
Immenſely little. Even his pronounciation carries ora 


the mark of vulgarity along with it; he calls thefWein: 


carth, yearth; finan-ces, fin-ances ; he goes 10 evardiyiſame 
and not towards ſuch a place. He affects to ule 


learning, but frequently miſtakes their meaning; andhor 
All this muſt be avoided, if you would not be ſup-lilſſÞ e 
poſed to have kept company with footmen and houſe- 


tek for the moſt elegant; be careful in the manage- 
bent of them, and depend on it. your labour will not 


ble and polite addreſs. 
Friendſhip. 

The greateſt ſweetner of human life is friendſhip z 
ecret which but few diſcover. Friendſhips in gene- 
l, are ſuddenly contracted; and therefore it is no 
ander they are eaſily diflolved. Young perſons 


ave commonly an unguarded frankneſs about them, 
hich makes them the eaſy prey and bubbles of the 


ay that profeſſion of fimulated friendſhip with an 


iendſhips; receive them with civility but with great 
neredulity too; and pay them with compliments, 


Nequaintance: real friendſhip is a flow grower; and 
ever thrives, unleſs ingrafted upon a ſtock of known 
ad reciprocal merit. 


eople, which is warm for a time, but Juckily of ſhort 
luration + this friendſhip is haſtily produced, by their 


ruly! and well cemented by drunkenneſs and lewd- 


horals and good- manners, and be puniſhed as ſuch 


o call this confederacy a friendſhip. They oft en- 
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yings; | uſe neither favourite nor hard words, but 


e loſt; for nothing is more engaging than a faſhion 


o raiſe this to the bigheſt pitch of enjoyment, is a 


ttful and experienced; they look upon every perſon 
ſho tells them he is their friend to be really fo; and 


ndiſcreet. and unbounded confidence, always to their 
ots, often to their ruin. Beware of theſe proffered 
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ut not with confidence: do not ſuppoſe that people 
nll become friends at firſt Gght, or even upon a ſhort 


There is a kind of nominal friendſhip amongſt young © 
ing accidentally thrown together, and purſuing the 
ame courſe of riot and debauchery : a fine friendſhip, 
eſs! it ſhould rather be called a conſpiracy againſt 

the civil magiſtrate : however they have the folly 


ape in quarrels, offenſive and defenſive for their 
complices ; they tell one another all they know, and 
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often more too; when of a ſudden ſome accidei ert 
_ diſperſes them, and they think no more of each other 


confidence. 
ſprightly converfation, ſhall be admitted into the 


fion of regard: but though wit be an agreeable, i 
is by no means the only qualification neceſſary in 4 


the object of general applauſe, are not in themſeha 


agreeable companion may, and often does, prove: 
very improper and a very dangerous friend. Peoplt 


on that which they have of your friends, Tell me 
with whom you keep company, and I will tell you 
© what youare.* One may fairly ſuppoſe, that a man, 


may be a declared enemy to their vices or folie, 
Friendſhip : 


very dangerous not to be ſo. Few people find tht 
true medium; .many are ridiculouſly myſterious and 


. 


unleſs it be to betray and laugh at their imprudeif 


A man who has amuſed us for an evening with 


number of our friends, and received with that ard 
which is always the attendant upon the firft impreſ 


friend; and is of all others the moſt precarious foune 
dation of efteem. Qualifications that make a ma 


ſufficient to conciliate our friendly regards. 
Remember to make a great difference betweet 
companions and friends; for a very complaiſant and 


will in a great degree, form their opinion of you, up 


who makes a knave or a fool his friend, has ſome 
thing very bad to do, or to conceal : but at the ſam 
time, that you carefully decline the friendſhip 0 
knaves and fools, if it can be called friendſhip, there 
is no occaſion to make either of them your enemies 
wantonly and unprovoked ; for they are numeroul 
bodies; and one would rather chuſe a ſecure neutras 
lity, than alliance or war with either of them: you 


without being marked out by them as a perſonal one. 
Their enmity is the next dangerous thing to the 

Bed a real reſerve with almoſt every bv 
body; and have a ſeeming reſerve with almoſt nobe. 
dy; for it is very diſagreeable to ſeem reſerved, and 


ther 
dent 


wnicative of all they know. 


MWons, as make friendſhip appear an empty name, and 
with 
the 
rde 
prel 
e, it 
in 1 
oun 
man 
elves 


ated by ſelfiſh and mercenary principles, that they 


ature has ſoftened the heart to this delicate ſenſi- 
ility, ſhe has, perhaps, conliderably abated its opera- 


ome are fuſceptible of the warmeſt affection, quick 


Pour diſtreſs; but then they lie open to the attack of 
veel 
and 
Ve 1 
ple 


the genuine principle of diſintereſted friendſnip.— 
Dthers from ſelfiſhneſs and pride, ſhall lend an ear 


, pM the whiſper, of malignity and envy; others have 
meWearts ſoft to every impreſſion; and in theſe, one 
 youlſeal of friendſhip is obliterated by another; while 
man Wome by a mutable difpoſition of mind, relinquiſh 


dme. 
ſam 
p 0 
here 
Nie, 
roug 
utras 

you 
Iles, 
one. 
theit 


eir friends, not becauſe they ceaſe to be, but con- 


ther, the ſuſpicions of pride, the love of ſuperiority, 
nd the natural diſtruſt of the human beart, we ſhall 
on find that Socrates made a right eſtimate of friend» 
hip, and that a very ſmall manſion will contain thoſe 


boo ux very juſtly obſerves; 

obo⸗ ; „ | 1 
| 1 But ſince friends grow not thick on every bough, 
=! 4 


Nor ev'ry friend ynrotten at the core; 

Firſt on thy friend, delib'rate with thyſelf ; 
Pauſe, ponder, ſift; nor eager in the choice, 
Wo = 


and 


: 
pe, 
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denffeſerved, upon trifles; and many imprudently com- 


Look round the world, and you will ſee men em- 
oped in ſuch purſuits, and diſturbed with ſuch paſ- 


1 imaginary exiſtence. Moſt breaits are ſo con- | 
e incapable of feeling any of the finer movements, 

ad reciprocations of benevolence ; and even where 
jon, by principles and habits of a contrary kind 
the call of neceflity, and ready to relieve and ſuc- | 


very ſofter paſſion, and have not fortitude ſufficient 
o reaſon down theſe riſing propenſities of nature in- 


nue what they once were: but when we come to 
ellect, on the one hand, that friendſhip, in order to 
e true and laſting, muſt know. no rival or reſerve, 
ave ſimilar virtues for its foundation, and mutual 
ſteem ſor its ſupport ; and when we conſider on the 


ich any man can truly call as ſuch, and, as Dr, 
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5 greater delicacies ; for as the author juſt quoted, layy 
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8 . wider they expand, the leſs forcible they ad! 
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| cCalamities of our fellow. creatures are repreſented 
us, where, perhaps, whole nations are immediat 


N 


"FIG 


* 
f 


Nor jealous of the choſen: fixing, /fix; 
Judge before kriege! eu confide till deaths 


« 


© 


Bot cough we may not arrive at all that happineſ 
which we are aſſured a pure friendſhip is capable 
affording, yet this ought not to make us/indolent j 
our reſearches, or indifferent in our regards: thi 
man would be thought very unreaſonable, who ſhoulf 
refuſe to partake of the elegancies which his out 
country affords, ' becauſe other regions furniſh oj 


>=. Friendſhip' s the wine of life ; but friend(hip ney 
ls neither ſtrong nor clear: 


O!] for the bright complexion, cordial warmth _ 4 
And elevating ſpirit of a friend, 5 


For twenty ſummers rip'ning by my fide; 
All feculence of fal ſhood long thrown down ; ; 
All ſocial virtues riſing in his ſoul; 
As chryſtal clear: and, ſmiling as they riſe 1 
Hlere nectar flows; it ſparkles in our ſight; 
Kich to the taſle, and genuine from the heart, 


The very conſtitution of our minds leads us imme TY 
diately ta the cultivation of friendſhip ; for cau 
Poor is the friendleſs maſter of a world: 
A Were 1 in purchaſe for a friend | is gain.“ 

* Though the powers of the wind are great, yt 


that benevolence we feel towards all mankind, is 
ſo undeterminate a nature, that when the genen 


_ ſufferers, we enter not into that ſympathy which 1 
ſhould feel for one family or friend in diſtreſs. Wi 

| ſhall always find, that, in exact proportion as the d 
jects of our benevolence decreaſes, the more wall 
and lively our benevolence operates. The good 
dhe political community to Which we belong, is mol 
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orld; that of our families and friends, more than 
bat of the political community; and that of an in- 
lividual, is ftill more ſacred and dear. Here our re- 


thy! | 
— 
nel 
ble g 
nt i 

thy 
10uld 


Owl 


pore than general calamity to affect us. When one 
articular ear is open to our complaints; when we ſee 


xtraordinary inſtance of that humanity, which, in 
wrery inſtance, gains our eſteem and approbation, but 
hen ſhewn to ourſelves eftcem and love. TOES 
The requiſites of friendſhip, are confidence, love, 
and eſleem; ſuch as are. founded upon ſimilar perfec- 
ions of character, or ſimilar taſte, with no more op- 


prove a gentle excitement to an amicable diſpute, 
e cannot confide in the man whoſe moroſeneſs. 


evity makes him liable to change; we cannot truſt 


cauſe a man may poſſefs qualities which may produce 


joint offering to benevolence, and ſelf-Jove. The 


to the ſame pleaſures, binds us forcibly with the cords 
ſtantly converſe, with objects with which we have 
od dF Perwiſe fugitive, and of precarious remembrance. 


mol ach an oppoſition of ſentiment in friendſhip mult 
1 | 


he objecb of our regards than the community of the 


rds center upon an | abſolute object, and there is 


me breaſt filled with ſympathy ; the eye of an indi- 
idual flowing with a tear. of compaſſion, or glad 
with the ſparkling of joy: we imagine this to be an 


makes him reſerved, any more than in him, whoſe 
he man of pride, or commit a fecret to his keeping, 


tho is always nnguarded : we muſt both love and 
clteem the perſon we admit to our friendftip; be- 


foundation of this muſt be, the ſimiliarity between 
ourſelves and our friend: the ſame taſte that leads. 


of affection. We love to recollect, much more con- 


connected the moſt agreeable ideas: and by this joint 
participation, we give a continuance to pleaſures o- 


poſition of ſentiment, than what ſhall ſometimes 


love, and no eſteem; or eſteem without love; tbe 
former is founded on qualifications that pleaſe : the 
latter on thoſe that command approbation. We in 
lome ſort, love ourſelves in our friend, and are glad, 
from a defire of appearing diſintereſted, to make a 
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1712 The SCHOOL of WISDOM, or, 
"never appear, as may lead us to efpouſe the caufesd 
different parties; in contentions, which theſe pr 

_ duce, friend{bip has been often deſtroyed, withou| 
the conviction of either of the opponents. © © 
| When once we have made choice of a friend, | 
the care to keep him be equal to the value of the pak 
ſeſſion we enjoy: and let us remember the imperſen 

* tions of humanity, and expect not too much exe 

| from friendſhip itſelf. We may truft in the ſinceti 
of a friend; but there are ſecrets which no othey 

breaſt but our own ſhould be conſcious of. We my 

reveal many griefs, but a portion ought to be refer 

ved as a trial of our own fortitude. We may com 

municate many pleaſures, yet ſtil} have ſome in re 

ſerve; there will be ſeaſons when theſe may amuſlz 


We { 
yiſhe 
&'4 
xce! 


and when a friend cannot delight. Friendſhip maf 4 
- be made ſubſervient to the nobleſt purpoſes of humalſh. 
l life: though it will not allow of direct oppoſition df ab 


ſentiment, or the contention of ſuperiority, yet i 
admits of a generous emulation who ſhall excel in al 


1 the amiable virtues, that connect mankind in the in. SI 
=_—_ violable union of ſocial benevolence. , "i 
We ſhould chuſe a friend endued with virtue, as b 

A thing in itſelf lovely and defirable; which contin , 

in a ſweet and obliging temper of mind, and a lively ; 

_ readineſs in doing good offices. Plutarch, M.A. 

True friends are the whole world to one another -- 

and he that is a friend to bimſelf is alſo a friend wil 

mankind. There's no reliſh in the poſſeſſion of any gk 

thing without a partner. Seneca, — - Neat 

It was ever my opinion, ſays Horace, that a cheat He 

ful good-natured friend is ſo great a bleſſing, that u | 

admits of no comparriſon but itlelf. - "ah 

- Proſperity is no juſt ſcale; adverſity is the on e 

ballance to weigh friends. an; 

The beſt friendſhip is to prevent a requeſt, and ne. - 

ver put a man to the confuſion” of aſking. To aki. 

is a word that lies heavily on the tongue, and cannd f ia, 


well be uttered but with a dejeced countenance. 
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We e therefore ſtrive to meet our friend in bis 
ines, if we cannot prevent him. 


e 15 ede. | 


| Laughter. 


1 and loud laughter is a ſute Ggn of a weak 
mind, and no leſs charaCteriftic of a low education. 
t is the manner in which low-bred men expreſs their 

joy, at ſilly things; and they call it being merry. 
1. not recommend, upon all occafions, a ſolemn; 
countenance ; A man may ſmile, but if he would be 


by no means laugh. True wit never made a man of 
falhion laugh; he is above it. It may create a ſmile, 
but as loud laughter ſhews, that a man has not the. 
command of himſelf, every one, who would with to. 
appear ſenſible, muſt abhor it. / 

A man's going to fit down, on a ſuppoſition that 
pe has a chair behind him, and falling for want of 
ene, occaſions a general laugh, when the belt pieces. 


and undecoming laughter is 
Beſides, could the immoderate Laugher hear his: 


not properly attended to; but a little refſeQion- wilt 
eafily reſtrain it, and when you are told, it 13 a mark. 


your to avoid it. 
Some people have a ſilly trick of laughing, when» 


fand other tricks, ſuch as ſcratching their heads, 
twirling their hats, fumbling with their button, play- 


106 
ing with their fingers, &c. are acquired from a falſe 


CC 


K 3 


{A faithful friend is the medicine of life, and: bis 


thought a gentleman, and a man of ſenſe, he would 


of wit would not do it: —a ſufficient proof how low _ 


own noiſe, or ſee the faces he makes, he would de- 
ſpiſe himſelf for his folly. Laughter being generally. 
tuppoted to be the effect of gaiety, its abſurdity is 


of low breeding, I perſuace myſelf you will endea- 


ever they ſpeak; ſo that they are always on the grin, 
and their faces are ever diſtorted. This, and a thous 


mtg at their firſt outſer in life. Being ſhame» 
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> Eaged-in company, they try a variety of ways to keeylknd 1 
__ . themſelves ia countenance z thus they fall into thoſelheral 

© aukward habits I have mentioned, which grow upon 4+ 
them, and in time become habitual _ bliei 


Nothing is more repugnant likewiſe to good- bree earn 
| ing than horfe-play of any ſort, romping, throwing Wf hi: 
3 things at one another's heads, and ſo on. They maß a) 
paſs well enough with the mob, but they leſſen and lly « 

i 


degrade the gentleman. | uſe 
„„ BET be BEOS het Who ww 
Sundry little Accompliſhments. _ Joi 

| 1 
From Lerd Gheflerfield. ) 5 


1. To do the honours of a table gracefully, is one tun 
of the outlines of a well-bred man; and to carve well hay 
is an article, little as it may ſeem, that is uſeful twice 
every day, and the doing of which ill, is not only 
troubleſome to one's ſelf, but renders us difzgreeable 
and rediculous to others. We are always in pain for 
a man, who, initead of cutting up a fowl .genieely, is 
backing for half an hour acroſs.the bone, greaſing bim. 
ſelf, and beſpattering the company wirh the ſauce, 
V7, with a little attention, is all that is requiſite to 
acquit yourſeif well in this particular. 

2. To be well received, you muſt aifo pay fone 
attention to your behaviour at table, where it is ex- 
ceedingly rude to ſcratch any part of your body, to 
ſpit, or blow your noſe, if you can poſſibly avoid it, 
to eat greedily, to lean your elbows on the table, to 
pick your teeth before the diſnes are removed, or to 
leave the table before grace is (aid. b 

3. Drinkingof healths is now growing out of faſhion, 
and is very unpolite in good company. Cuſtom once 
bad made it univerſal, but the improved manners of 
the age now renders it vulgar. What can be more 
rude cr ridicu:aus than to interrupt perſons at their 
meals with an unneceifary compliment? abſtain then 
from this filly cuſtom, where you find it out of uſe; 
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nd aſe only at thoſe, tables where it continues „ 
eral. | 

. A polite manner 15 * to comply with. the 
blieitations of a company, is alſo very neceſſary to be 
arned; for, a young man, who ſeems to have no will 
ff his own, but does every thing that is aſked of him, 
nay be very good-natured fellow, but he is a very 
ly one. If jou are invited to drink, at any man's 
ouſe, more than you think is wholeſome, you may 
ay, Tou wiſh you could, but that ſo little makes 
you both drunk and ſick, that you ſhall only be bad 
company by doing it:“ of courſe, beg to beexcuſed, 
f defired to play at cards deeper than you would, re- 
uſe it Judicrouſly; tell them, If you were fare to 
loſe, you might poſſibly fit down; but that, as for- 
ne tune may be favourable, you dread the thought of 
ell I having too much money, ever ſince you found what 
der an incumbrance it was to poor Harlequin, and there- 
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117 i fore you are reſolved never to put yourſclf in the 
ble [Way of winning more than ſuch or ſuch a ſum a-day.” 

for Chis light way of declining invitations to vice aud 
+ olly, is more becoming a young man than philoſo- 


dhical or ſententious refulals, which would only * 
cee Waughed at. 
5. Now I am on the ſubject of cards, I mutt not 
mit mentioning: the neceſſity of playing them well 
pad genteely, if you would be thought to have kept 
pod company. I would by no means recommend 
laying at cards as a part of your ſtudy, leſt you 
ould grow too fond of it, and the conſequences prove 
ad. ' 1t were better not to know 2 diamond from a 
lab, than to become a gambler ; but, as cuſtom has 
ntroduced innocent card-playing at moſt friendly 


neetings, it marks the gentleman to handie them gen- 
wy rely, and play them well: and as I hope you will 
of jay only for {mall ſums, ſnould you loſe your money 
5 ny loſe it with temper; or win, receive your win- 


Ings without either elation or greedinels. 


en 6. To write well and correct, and in a pleafing 


le; 


le, is another part of polite education. bvery man 
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who has the uſe of his eyes, and his right-hand, cn 
write whatever hand he pleaſes, Nothing is ſo ili 
_  beral as a ſchool-boy's ſcrawl. I would not hatt 
you learn a ſtiff formal hand-writing, like that of 
a ſchool-maſter, but a genteel, legible, and liben 
» hand, and to be able to write quick. As to the corred, 
nels and eleganey of your writing, attention to grams 
mar does tbe one, and to the bet authors the other, 
Epiſtolary corre ſpondents ſhould not be carried oni 
a ſtudied or affected ſtile, but the language ſhould 
flow from the pen, as naturally, and as eaſily, as i 
would from the mouth. In ſhort, a letter ſhould be 
penned in the ſame ſtyle as you would talk to vou 
friend, if he was preſent. | | ] 
7. If writing well ſhews the gentleman, much 
more ſo does ſpelliog. It is fo eſſentially neceſſary 
for a gentleman, or a man of letters, that one falle 
ſpelling may fix a ridicule on him for the remainder 
of his life. Words in books are generally well ſpelled, 
according to the orthography of the age; reading, 
therefore, with attention, will teach every one to ſpel 
right, It ſometimes happens that words ſhall be ſpellet 
differently by different authors: but if you ſpell then 
upon the authority of one, in eſtimation of the public, 
you will eſeape redicule. Where there is but one I 
of ſpelling a word, by your ſpelling it wrong, you wil 
be fure to be laughed at. For a woman of a tolers 
ble education would laugh at, and deſpiſe her lover, 
if he wrote to her, and the words were ill ſpeiled. 

Be particularly attentive then to your ſpelling, 
8. There is notbing that a young man, at his firl 
appearance in life, ought more to dread, than having 
any ridicule fixed on him. In the eftimation, evet 
of the moſt rational men, it will leſſen him, but rut 
| him with all the reſt, Many a man has been undo*Myoy 
by a ridiculous niek- name. The cauſes of nick- name ©1 
among well bred man, ate generally the little defech 
in manner, airgor addreſs, To have the appellationd 
Füll- bred, aukward, muttering, left-legged, or any otht 
tacked always to your name, would injure you mot 
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annot be complete gentlemen, without becoming 


ed ven of pleaſure; and, the rake they often miſtake ſor 
an he man of pleaſure. A rake is made up of the meaneſt 
ir ad moſt diſgraceful vices. They all combine io de- 
nu rade his character, and ruin his health and fortune. 
uli man of pleaſure will refine upon the enjoyments 
3 ier the age, attend them with decency, and partake of 


them becomingly. Indeed he is too. often leſs 
ſcrupulous than he ſhould be, and frequently, has 
zuſe-to-repent it. A man of, pleaſure, at beſt, is but 


07s 3 man of the firſt quality. Few men can be men of 
pelbleaſure : every man may be a rake. There is a certain 


love, a man may loſe his heart, without loſing his 
note; at table, a man may have a diſtinguiſhing palate, 


being a drunkard: he may game without being a gam- 
bler; and ſo on. Every virtue has its kindred vice, 
nd every pleaſure its neighbouring diigrace. Tem- 
perance and moderation mark the gentleman ; but ex- 


rl WMline that divides them; and remember, ſtop rather a 
Aug yard ſhort, than ſtep an inch beyond it. Weigh the 
vel 


preſent enjoyment of your pleaſures, againſt the ne- 


01 Wyour own determination. Lg „ 
nei 10. A gentleman has ever ſome regard alſo to the 
cculchoice of his amuſements. If at cards, be will not 


be ſeen at cribbage, allfours, or putt : or, in ſports 


Viring of coaches, Oc. but will preſerve a propriety 


an you are awate of 4 avoid then theſe little defects, 


9. Some young men are apt to think, that they | 


a diſſipated being, and what the rational part of man- 
arind muſt abhor; I mention it, however, leſt, in 
aleWzking up the name of pleaſure, you ſhould fall into 
derfhe rake 3 for, of two evils, always chuſe the leaſt, 
lc, BA deſolute flagitious footman may make as good a rake 


lignity that ſhould be preſerved in all our pleaſures: In 


without being a glutton; he may love wine without 


: 2 
* >. 


ceſs the blackguard. Attend carefully, then, to the 


teffary conſequences of them, and I will leave you to 


if exerciſe, at ſkittles, foot-ball, leap-frog, cricket, 
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in every part of his conduct: knowing that any ju ate, 


tation of the manners of the mob, will una void the 
ſtamp him with vulgarity, There is another aa kes, 


SL, 3 * 


— 


ment too, Which J cannot help: calling illiberal, Me w 


(885 playing upon any muſical: inſtrument. Muſick em 


lous and contemptible, leads him frequently into hal 
company, and waſtes that time which gh othervil 
6 well employed. | 
II. Secrecy is another characteriſlie of 5 breed 
2 FORD Be careful never to tell in one company whit 


preſent company at the expence of the laſt. Thing 
apparently indifferent may, when often repeated and 


told abroad, have much more ſerious conſequenca 
than imagined. Ia converſation there is generally 


excluded company, if found to be a tatler:: beſides, bt 


| and-telling them it is time, enen time, to break 


commonly reckoned. one of the liberal arts, and-uiiiſiexed 


doubtedly is {o ; but to be piping or fiddling at a ich t. 


cert-is degrading to a man of. faſhion. If you e not 
muſic, hear it: pay ſiddiers to play to you, but ne Poek te 
fiddle. yourſelf. It makes a gentleman appear fru e oy 


you ſer or hear in another; much leſs to divert the 


tacit reliance, that, what is ſaid will not be-repeated 
and a man, though not enjoined to ſecrecy, will by 


will draw himſelf into a thouſand ſcrapas, and creof 
one will be afraid to ſpeak before him. 
12. Pulling out your watch in company - unaſked; 
cites at home or abroad, is a mark of ill - breeding i 
at home, it appears as if you were tired of your con. 
pany, and wiſhed them to be gone; if abroad, as fl 
the hours dragged heavily, and you wiſhed to be gong 
JF. If you want to know: the time, withdraw; 
elides, as the taking what is called a French leit 
was introduced, that on one perſon's leaving the com: 
| pany the reſt might not be deſturbed, looking at yout 
watch does what that peace of politeneſs was deſigns 
ed to prevent; it is a kind of dictating to all preſent 


K TY 
13.5 Among 1 17 * let i me > caution you againl 
ever being in a burcys, a man of ſenſe may. be l 
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Ale but he is never in a hurry, convinced that hurry. 
the ſureſt way to make him do, what he under- 
kes, ill. To be in a kurry is a proof that the bufi- 
eſs we embark in is too great for us; of courſe, it is 
e mark of little minds, that are puzzeled and per- 
jexed; when they ſhould be cool and deliberate ; they * 
mh to do every thing at once, and are thus able to 
9 nothing. Befteady, then, in all your engagements ;_ 
ok tound you before you begin; and remember, that 
zu bad better do half of them well, and leave the 
ſt undone, than to do the whole in differently. 
14. From a kind of falſe modeſty, moſt young 
nen are apt to conſider familiarity as unbecoming. 
orwardneſs I allow is fo; but there is a decent fa- 
iliarity that is neceſſary in the courſe of life. Mere 
ormal viſits, upon formal invitations, are not the 
Ping; they create no connection, nor will they prove 
{ſervice to you; it is the careleſs: and eaſy ingreſs 
tall hours, that ſecures an acquaintance to our in- 
ereſt, and this is acquired. by a reſpectful familiarity 
nteted into, without forfeiting your conſequence. 
15. In acquiring new acquaintance, be careful 
jot to neglect your old, for a ſlight of this kind is 
eldom forgiven. If you cannot be with your former 
kcquaintance ſo often as you uſed to be, while you 
lad no others, take care not to give them cauſe to 
hink you neglect them; call upon them frequently, 
hough you cannot ſtay long with them; tell them 
jou are ſorry to leave them ſo ſoon, and nothing 
mould take you away but certain engagements which 
zood- manners oblige you to attend to; for it will be 
jour intereſt to make all the friends you can, and as 
ew. enemies as poſhble. By friends, I would not 
de underſtood to mean confidential ones; but perſons 
who ſpeak of you" reſpectfully, and who, conſiſtent 
vith their own intereſt, would wiſh to be of ſervice. 
0 you, and would rather do you good than harm. 

16. Another thing I mult recommend to you, as 
haraCteriſtic of a polite education, and of having 
kept good company, is a graceful manner of confer- 


tthbey are ſcarce acquainted. If they are ever found 
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ring favours.” The moſt obliging things may be dong 
fo awkwardly as to offend, while the moſt" difagres 
able things may be done ſo agreeable as to pleaſe. ſh 
17. A few more articles of general advice, and! 
have done; the firſt is on the ſubject of vanity. | 
is the common failing of youth, and as ſuch ought . eri 
be carefully guarded againſt. The vanity I mean, i 
that which, if given way to, ſtamps a man a coli 
comb, a character he will find a difficulty to pet ill 
| of, perhaps as long as he lives. Now this vaniyh 
ſhews itſelf in a variety of ſhapes; one man ſhallliiſhe f 
pride himſelf in taking the lead in all converſation;MWuft 
and peremptorily deciding upon every ſubject : and 
tber, defirous of appearing ſucceſsful among th 
women, ſhall inſinute the encouragement he has metMcan: 
with, the conqueſts he makes, and perhaps boaſt d 
favours he never received; if he ſpeaks truth, hei 
ungenerous ; if falſe, he is a villain; but whether 
true or falſe, he defeats his own purpoſes, everthrow 
the reputation he wiſhes to ere, and draws up 
bimſelf contempt in the room of reſpect. Some mai 
are vain enough to think they acquire conſequenc 
by alliance, or by an acquaintance with perſons 
diſtinguiſhed character or abilities: hence they are 
eternally talking of their grand-father, Lord ſuch-»i 
one; their kinſman, Sir William ſuch-a-one, or thei 
intimate friend, Dr ſuch-a-one, with whom, perhapt 


out (and that they are ſure to be, one time or other 
they become ridiculous and contemptible : but eve 
admitting what they ſay to be true, what then? e en 
man's intrinſic merit does not riſe from an enoble 
alliance, or a reputable acquaintance, A rich mal 
never borrows. When angling for praiſe, modeſt 
is the ſureſt bait. If we would wiſh to ſhine in ani, 
particular character, we mult never affect that ch 
racter. An affectation of courage will make a mall 
paſs for a bully; an affectation of wit, for a co! 
comb; and an affeQation of ſenſe, for a fool. N 
that I would recommend baſhfulneſs or timidity: no 
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RP "a every one know his own value, yet not 
Wiſcover that he knows it, but leave * merit to be 
found out by others. _ 8 

18. Another thing worth your attention is, if in 
ompany with an inferior, not to let him feel his in- 
feriority 3 if he diſcovers it himſelf without your en- 
leavours, the fault is not yours, and he will not 
blame you ; but if you take pains to mortify him, or 
o make him feel himſelf inferior to you in abilities, 
fortune, or rank, it is an inſult that will not read1] 
be forgiven. In point of abilities, it would be un- 
oft, as they are out of his power: in point of rank 
x fortune, it is ill-natured and ill-bred. This rule 
is never more neceſſary than at table, where there 
canno* be a greater inſult than to help an inferior to 
z part he-diſhkes, or a part that may be worſe than 
ordinary, and to take the beſt to yourſelf. If you at 
any time invite an inferior to your table, you put 
him, during the: time he is there, upon an equality 
with you, and it is an act of the higheſt rudeneſs to 
treat him, in any reſpect, ſightingly, I would ra- 
her double my attention to ſuch a perſon, and treat 
dim with additional reſpect, leſt he ſhould even ſup- 
pole bimſelf negleQed. There cannot be a greater 
Iavageneſs, or cruelty, or any thing more degrading 
to a man of faſhion, than to put upon, or take un- 
becoming liberties with him, whoſe modeſty, humi- 
lity, or relpect, will not ſuffer him to retaliate. rue 
politeneſs confiſts in making every body happy about 
you ; and as to mortify is to render UnNappy, it can 
de nothing but the worſt of breeding. Make it a rule, 
nther to flatter a perſon's vanity "than otherwiſe 
hake him, if pciiible, more in love with bimſelf, and. 


long 


delyWrou will be certzia to gain his eſteeta; never tell bim 1 
zy thing he may not like to hear, nor ſay things that _ 
pul put him out of countenance, but let it be your 

mitudy, on all occaſions, to pleaſe; this will be make | "I" 


Ing friends inftead of enemics, and de a meau cf 
mog yourſelf in the end. 
L 


- 


4 8 8 breeding ; it ſeems to infinuate either that the perſons 
EF whom we would not with ſhould hear,” are unworth 
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19. Never be witty, at the expence of any one il 2 
preſent, nor gratify that idle inclination which is too ¶ read 
ſtrong in moſt young men, I mean, laughing at, or nails 
ridiculing the weaknefles, or infirmities of others, by Wl wear 
Way of diverting the company, or diſplaying your Manu 
own {uperiority. Moſt people have their weakneiſc, W 22 
their peculiar likings and averſions. Some cannot our 
bear the fight of a cat; others the ſmell of cheeſe, M and 
and ſo on; was you to lavgh at theſe men for their {Windic 
antipathies, or by deſign or inattention to bring them chere 
in their way, you could not inſult them more. ou 23 
may pollibly thus gain the laugh on your fide, for Writy, 
the preſent, but it will make the perſon, perhaps, at Nin a 
whoſe expence you are merry, your enemy for ever char: 
after; and even thoſe who laugh with you, will, on! 24 
a little reflection, fear you, and probably deſpiſe you; Wis an 
whereas to procure what one likes, and to remote Wome 
what the other hates, would ſhew them that they were fore 
the objects of your attention, and poſſibly make then 25 
more your friends than much greater ſervices would WnQte 
have done. If you have wit, uſe it to pleaſe, but not you 
to hurt. You may ſhine, but take care not to ſcorch, lat, 
In ſhort, never ſeem to.ſee the faults of others. Wit at 
"Though among the maſs of men there are, doubtlels, Hour 
numbers of fools and knaves, yet were we to telleatin 
every one of theſe we meet with, that we know then gar; 
to be ſuch, we ſhould be in a perpetual war, I would 
deteſt the knave, and pity the fool, wherever I found 
him, but I would let neither of them know unneceſ. 
ſarily that I did ſo; as I would net be induſtrious to 
make myſelf enemies. As one muſt pleaſe others 
then, in order to be pleaſed one's-ſelf ; confider what 
is agteeable to you mult be agreeable to them, and 
conduct yourſelf accordingly. 
20. Whiſpering in company is another act of i 


of our confidence; or it may lead them to ſuppoſe vi 
are ſpeaking improperly of them; on both account 
therefore, abſtain from it. 


— 


27. 80 pulling out one letter after another, and 
WW reading them in company, or cutting and paring one's 
nails, is unpolite and rude. It feems to fay, we are 
J 


weary of the converſation, and are in want of ſome 


rWanuſcment to paſs away the time. 

„22. Humaing a tune to ourſelves, drumming with 
t Wour fingers on the table, making a noiſe with our teet, 
„ and ſuch like, ere ali breaches of good manners, and 


it MWindications of our contempt for the perſons preſent ; „ 


m Wherefore they ſhould not be indulged. 

ul 23. Walking faſt in the ſtreets is a mark of vulga- 

or Writy, implying Hurry of buſineſs; it may appear well 

ain a mechanic or tradefman, but ſuits ill with the 

er Nebaracter of a gentleman, or a man of faihion, 

on 24. Staring any perſon you meet, full in the face, 

v; Wis an act alſo of ill-breeding: it looks as if you faw 

ſomething wonderful in bis r and 1s there» 

fore a tacit reprehenſion. It 
25. Eating4quick, or very flow, at meals, is cha. 


you have not had a good meal ſor Cie time ; the 
aft, if abroad, that you diſlike your entertainment; 
if at home, that you are rude enough to ſet before 
your friends what you cannot cat yourſelf. 80 again, 


gar; it has the appearance of being uſed to hard work, 


. to avoid this, it is moch more fo that of, 

26. Smelling to the meat while on the fork, before 
you put it in your mouth. I have ſeen many an i!» 
bred fellow do this, and have been fo angry, that I 
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naecnitic of the vulgar ; the firſt infers poverty, that 


eating your ſoup with your noſe in the plate is xul- 


d, of courſe, an unſteady hand. If it be neceſſarj 


duld have kicked him from the table. If you diſlike 


aniſhrbat you have upon your plate, leave it; but on no 

ccount, by ſmelling to, or examining it, charge jour 
ill end with putting enen proviſione before bo 
{onsWou. = 
thy 27. Spitting of the carpet is a naſty practice, and - 


mocking, in a man of liberal education Was this 


e Spets as the table-cloths ; beſides, it will lead 
1 2 eds, 


d become general, it would be as neceſſary to change 


— 


dy certain names cr epithets denoting imimacy. 4 
old Homer; that fly old rogue Herace z Maro, in 
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our acquaintance to ſuppoſe, that we have not beep ferap 
uſed to gentee] furniture; for this reaſon mY rp 
for no other, by all means avoid it. Whove 
28. Keep yourſelf free likewiſe from odd tricks gyO1d 
habits ſuch as thruſting oat your tongue continuzMthe 
ly, ſnaping your ute rubbing your ei ſigh. 
ing aloud, an affected ſhivering of your whole body, 

_ gaping with a noiſe like acountry fellow that has bee 
iteeping in a hay-loſt, or indeed with any noiſe ; and 
many others, which I hare noticed before ; theſe are 
imitations of the manners of the mob, and ate de. 
grading to a gentleman. 5 


Pedantry. 

Some learned men, proud of their knowledpe, on 
ſpeak to decide, and give judgment without appeal M. 
the conſequences of which is, that mankind, provokel fiey 
by the inſult, and injured by the oppreſiion, revolt Neallec 

as tO 


and, in order to ſhake off the tyranny, even call th 
lawful authority in queſtion: the more you know, 
the modeſter you ſhould be, | 

Others to ſhew their learning, or often from th 
prejudices of a ſchool education, where they hear 
nothing elſe, are always talking of the antients 4 
ſomething more than men, and of the moderns as 
ſomething leſs. Speak of the moderns without co 
tempt, and of the ancients without idolatry. 
There is another ſpecies of learned men, whe 
though leſs dogmatical and ſoperellious, are not lei 
impertinent. 'Theſe are the communicative and fin 
ing pedants, who adorn their converſation, even 
wich women, by happy quotations of es and L 
tin, and who have contracted fach a familizcity with 
the Greek and Rowan authors, that they call then 


els, 
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fiead of Virgit; and Naſo iaſtead of Ovid. Thelt 
are often imitated by coxcombs, who hve no len 
ing at all; but Who have got fome names, aud 108 
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raps of ancient authors by heart, which they im- 
properly/and impertinently retail in all companies, in 
hopes of paſſing for ſcholars. If therefore you would 
woid the accuſation of pedantry, on the one hand, or 


learned oftentation. Speak the language of the com- 
pany vou are in; ſpeak it purely, and unlarded with 
ny other. Never ſeem wiſer, nor more learned, 
than the people you are with: wear your learning 
like your watch, in a private. pocket; and not pull it 
out and ſtrike it, merely to ſhew that you have one. 
If you are aſłed what o'clock it is, tell it; but do not 
proclaim it hourly and unaſked, like a watchman. 


Pleaſure. 


Many. young people adopt pleaſures, for which 


called by that name, They often miſtake fo totally, 
3s to imagine that debauchery is pleaſure ; drunken- 
eſs, which is equally deſtructive to body and mind 
is certainly a fine pleaſure | Gaming, which draws 


is another molt exquiſite pleaſure |! 


Ir reaſon ſufficient to ſteer the veſſel; therefore pain 
and tame, inſtead of pleaſure, are the returns of the 
voyage. . | 
ut ſtop ſhort of the pains inſeparably anncxed to an 
Wexceſs in either; we may let other people do as they 
will without formally and fententiouily rebuking them 
or it; but we muſt be armly reſolved not to deitroy 
bur own faculties and conſtitution, in compliance to 
oſe who have no regard to their own, 


L3. 


the ſuſpicion of ignorance, on the other, abſtain from 


they have not the leaſt taſte, only becauſe they are 


us into a thouſand ſcrapes, leaves us pennileſs, and 
gires us the air and manner of ontrageous madmen, 


Pieaſure is the rock which moſt young people ſplit 
ppon ; they launch out with crowded fails in queſt 
of it; but without a compaſs to direct their courſe; 


e es; +8 TR od Iv ef . 
8 2 oy Wi. 


Yate N 


We may erjoy the pleaſures of the table and wine, 


r 


The more we apply to buſineſs, the more we reliſh 
ur pleaſures; the exerciſe of the mind in the morn- 
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ing, by ſtudy, whets the appetite for the pleaſures 
the evening, as the exerciſe of the body, whets t 
' appetite for dinner. Bufine® and pleaſure, righth 
un lerſtood, mutually aſſiſt cach other; inſtead e 
being enemies, as fooliſh or dull people ofien think 
them. A 
We cannot taſte nleaſure truely, unleſs: we ean 
them by previous bufineſs; and few people do bu 
nefs, who do nothing elſe : but when we peak oifiMhic + 
picaſure, we mean the elegant pleatures of a.rationd, m 


YOU 
p 


. and not the brutal ones of a fine. , 
WED forn 

e 445400465. 5 420 _ 

| cane 


Never adopt the notions. of any books you mayſiſmet! 
read, or of any company you may keep, withoutſtrav: 
_ examining 'whether they are jaſt or not; as youlWlupp 
Will otherwiſe be hurried away by prejudice, inſtea(Mien 
of being guided by reaſon, and quietly cheriſh error, 
inſtead of ſeeking truth. Uſe ani affert your own 
reafon ;. reflect, examine, and analize every thing in 
order to form a found and mature judgment; Jet no 
igſe dixit impoſe upon your urderitanding, ri Gcadpeop 
your actions, or dictate your convertiation. Conſut hd: 
your reaſon betimes, it will prove the leaſt errinz 
guide that you can follow: books and converſation 
may aſſiſt it, but adopt neither, blindly nor implicit 
N both by that beſt rule which God has bie 
to direct us, Reaſon. 

Local prejudices prevail only with the herd of man- 
kind, and do rot impoſe upon cultivated, informed, 
and leflecting minds: but then there are notions 
equally falſe, though not ſo glaringly abſurd, which 
are entertained by people of ſuperior and improvel 
uncerfiandings, merely for the want of necefury 
: Pains to myettigate, the proper attention to examine, 

and the einen requifite to determine the truth, 
"I heſe are the prejudices which we would have you 


zuard againſt, by a manly exertion and attention of 
your eint faculty. 91 
h We 


Economy.“ 


A fool ſquanders away, without credit or advan- 
tage to himſelf, more than a man of ſenſe ſnends 
with both: the latter employs his money as he does 
his time, and never ſpends a thilling of the one, nor 
a minute of the other. but in ſomething that is either 
uſeful or rationally pleabng to himſelf or others: the 
former buys whatever he does not want, he cannot 
withſtand the charms of a toythop ; ſnuff. boxes, 
canes, & c. are his deſtruction. 
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Without care and 


12 
out 
Jol 
end 


ror it is cheap; or from a- ſilly pride, 

un Keep an exact account of all the money that you re— 
in eeive, and of all that you pay; for few men, who 
 nofRknow what they receive, ruin themſelves : but many 
eaiMpeople, particularly thoſe in buſineſs, by keeping 
ſultMbad accounts, therefore not knowing the true ſtate of 
ing heir affairs, have launched out into ſuch extravagan- 
tion ries, as bare been the deſtruction of their familiss. 
Cite 

ven Religion. 

ane Errors and miſtakes, however groſs, in matters of 
12d, pinion, if they are ſincere, are to be pitied ; but 
os Wot punithed nar laughed at, The blindneſs of the 
nich nderſtanding, is as much to be pitied as the blind 
oved Whieſs of the e7es ; It is neither laughable nor criminal 
Jar ora man to ole his way in either caſe; charity bids 
nens endeavour to ſet him right, by arguments and 
ub, erſuaſions; but charity, at the ſame time, forbids 
7006 either to punith'or ridicule his misfortunes. N 


method, the largeſt fortune will not ſupply the ex- 
tavagant; and with the economiſt, the {ſmalleſt will 
ſupply all neceſſary expences. 
ken economy, buy a thing you do not want, hecauſe 


Never from a miſta- 


becauſe it is dear. 


an ſeeks for truth, but God only knows who bas 


— 
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found it. Iteis unjull” to perſecute, and abſurd 9 
ridicule people for their ſeveral opinions, which the 
cannot help entertaining upon the conviction of their 
reaſon. It is he who tells, or acts a lie, that js 
guilty, and not he who boneſtly and incerely be!ieve 
the lie. The object of all public worſhip in' the 
world is the fame; it is that great Eternal Being why 
ereated every thing.“ The different manners of wot. 


ſhip are by no means ſubjects of ridicule: each fed ;; 

thinks his own the bet; and I know no infallibk y 
judge i in this world to decide which is beſt. | 

The Lord is alt and righteous, and will judge the; 0 

earth with equity and truth. N 

Hath he eRabliſhed his laws in bh and mer g 

cy, and ſhall be not puniſh the tranſgreſſors thereof? "PW 

450 think not, bold man, becauſe thy puniſhmenti * 
delayed, that the arm of the Lord is weakened; nei. . 

ther flatter thyſelf with the bope that he winketh at Mp 

| thy doings. lt 

His eye pierceth the ſecrets of every heart, and hee 

remembereih them for ever: he reſpecteth not there 

perſans or the ſtations of men. * 

The. ig and the low, the rich and the poor, the oY 

wiſe and the ignorant, when the ſoul. hath ſhaken of al 

the cumbrous thackles of this mortal life, ſhall equal "x 

ly receive from the. ſentence.of God 2 juſt and eyets 0 
Jaking retribution, according to their works: 

Then ſhall the wicked tremble and be afraid; bu... 

the heart of the righteous {hall rejoice in nis judgs bug 
ments. i 

O fear the Lord, therefore, all the days of thy % 

© life, and walk in the paths which he hath opened re 

* beſore thee. Let prudence admoniſh thee, let ten- Mr 

_ # perance reſtrain, let juſtice guide thy hand, bene: b 

volence warm thy heart, and gratitude to Heaven "we 

inſpice thee with devotion. Thefe ſhall give theſe 
= © happineſs in thy preſent ſtate, and bring thee to the Made 
3 * manſions of eternal felicity in the paradiſe of Gol Wy, 
nh 
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N BIRDS. 
h 1 . 
Were, Variety, Sagacity, Induſtry, Inn of Incuba- 
ea tion, and particular Care to fees and prolact their 


Young, &c. 


O numerous are the different kinds of birds, 
D that it is ſuppoſed five hundred different kinds 
ſhort of the number; ſuch great variety is there 
ff thoſe fagacious creatures! We ſee a ſurpriz- 
ng degree of reaſon in ſeveral animals, but it no 
where appears in a more ſenſible manner than in 
he induſtry of birds in building their neſts. In the 
rſt place, what maſter taught them that they have 
eed of ſuch habitations ? who has taken care to in- 
orm them to prepare them in time, and not ſuffer 
demſelves to be prevented by neceſſity 5 who has 
od them how they ſhould build them? what ma- 
dematician has given them the figure ef them! 
bat architect has taught them to chuſe a firm place, 
nd to build upon a ſolid foundation? what tender 
other has adviſed them to cover the bottom with a ſoft 
lown or cotton? and when theſe matters fail, who has 
luggeſted to them that ingenious. charity, Which 
ads them to pluck off ſo many feathers from their 
wn breaſts with their beaks, as is requiſtte for the 
reparinz a convenient craddle for their young? 
What wiſdom has pointed out to every dilin& kind 
| pecultar manner of building their nefs, ſo as to 
bblerve the ſame precautions, though in a thouſand 
erent ways? Who has commanded the Swallow, 
042 he Talfulleit of birds, to draw near to man, and make 

oice of his houſe for the building of his neſt, with» 
o his view, without fear of his knowing it, and ſeeming 
ther to invite him to a conſideration of bis labour? 
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FR. and others have obſerved, that when they have 
ia tuch a number of eggs as they can conveniently 
wer and hatch, they give over, and begin to fit; 
ot becauſe they are neceſſarily determined to ſuch a 
umder; for that they are not is clear, becauſe they 
ge in ability to go on and lay more at pleaſure; 
lens, for example, let but their eggs alone, and 
hen they have laid fourteen or fifteen will give 
er, and begin to fit; whereas if you daily withdraw 
eir eggs, they will lay five times that number: (yet 
me birds are ſo cunning, that if you leave them but 
e egg, they will forſake the neſt,) and this is the 
me in wild as tame domeftic birds. It has been ob- 
med, that by ſubtracting daily the eggs from a 
nallow's neſt, ſhe proceeded to lay ninereen eggs 
id then gave over. An ingenious author has re- 
acked, that of the common crow, the female only 
t, and that diligently; the male in the mean time 
ing ber victuals. In moſt other birds, which 
wr together, the male and female fit by turns; the 
male crows are much fatter than the males in the 
me'of incubation, by reaſon the male, out of his 
mugal affection, almoſt ſtarves himſelf, to ſupply 
e female with plenty. Who has taught ſeveral. 
hong the birds that marvellous induſtry of retaining 
od or water in the gullet, without ſwallowing either 

It one or the other, and preſerving them for their 
ung? We may learn an uſeful leſſon from them, 
ich is, they never omit to learn them to fly; for 
e young birds dare not truſt themſelves to the air, 
they are firſt inſtructed and brought to it by their 
tents. And, as Mr THoMresoN juſtly obſerves, 


Till down before them fly e 
etunſ The parent guides, and chide, exhort, command, 
t one Or puſh them off, the ſurging air receives 
Ide plumy burthen; and their ſelf-taugbt wings 


h (0 Winnow the waving element: on ground alighted, 
done Bolder up again they lead, . 1 5 
Luz barcher and farther on, the length'ning flight ; 


wes 
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muſic perſormed by theſe fagacious animals! thein 
was the firſt praiſe which God received from natut en, 


to bim before man was formed. All their ſounds ar 


_ muſic, or having a Gifagreeable voice. Thus wi 


that with a very ſhinning outſide, there may be buli 
2 ſorry ſubfiſtance within; lite grattude, and age in e 
deal of vanity. = 


Till vaniſh'd every fear and every power 
| Rouz'd into life and action, light in air , Oi 
An ON en * then ſoaring race. 


1 . man had but 2s 88 true love for his offspring 
as the birds, even the pooreſt would pinch, to ſpar 
every neceſſary expence for their children to fee d 

cloath and inſtruct them in all the duties requiſite i Net, 
make life happy, and death no terror. 

What can be more delightful than à concert d 


and the firſt ſong of thankſgiving which was offered 


different, but all harmonions, and all together con 
pare one choir which men have but aging. imitateiſepe: 


diftinguiſhed among the reft, alin we find upon el 
quiry from whence it comes, and it is a very ſnallten 


| bird; which is the organ of it; this may lead vs ing 
conſider all the reſt of the finging tribe, as they lic 
are ſmall; the great ones being either ignorant d at 


every where find that what ſeems weak and humblefMWlivies 
has the beſt deſtination, and the moſt gratitude} Rel 
Some of theſe little birds are extremely beautiiuhbſer, 
nor can any thing be more rich or variegated that 
their feathers ; but it muſt be owned that all om ad re 
ment mutt give place to the finery of the Peacoch ener- 


upon which the deity bas plentifully beſtowed als pu 


the riches which ſet off the reſt, and laviſhed upon if cou 


with gold and azure all the ſhades of every otiWtenar 


colour. This bird ſeems ſenſible of its advantage, Wd f. 
looks as if it defigned to diſplay all its beauties ere 
our eyes, when it expands that ſplendid ctrcuraterend 
which ſets them all to view. But this moſt pompoihat ad 
bird of all, has a moſt diſagreeable cry, and is a prog d 


In examining; the feathers of water fowl, ſuch as 
Swans, Ducks, &c. we find one thing very ſingular, 
vr they! are proof againſt the water, and continue 
always dry, and yet our eyes do not diſcover either the 
aitifice-'or difference of them; obſerve the webs of 
their feet, and they mark their deſtination, for other 

irds to whom God has not given the like feathers or“ 
ſtet, are never {ſo raſh as to expoſe themſelvet to dan- 
fer; but who has told the former they run no danger, 
and who keeps back the latter from following the ex- 
mple ! It is not unuſual to ſet duck eggs under a 

den, which in this caſe is deceived by her affection, 
gad takes a foreign btood for her natural offspring; 
hey run to the water as they come out of the ſhell, 
br can their pretended mother prevent them by her 
rpeated calls; ſhe ſtands upon the brink'in aſtoniſh- 
ment at their raſhneſs, and ſtill more at the fucceſs 
it: ſne finds herfelf violently tempted to follow” 
dem, and warmly expreſſes her impatience, but no- 
bing is capable of carrying her to an indiſcretion 
which God has prohibited. Spectators are ſurpri- 
lat it, more or leſs in proportion to their underſtand... 
ngs ; the want of which is the cauſe when ſuch pro- 
Wioies excite ſo little admiration! , 


4 


Relative to birds of paſſage, we ſhall conclude with 
dbſerving, that there is amongſt every ſort of birds a 
public and general rule of government, which guides J 
ad reſtrains eyery ſingle bird in its duty; before the A 
general edict there is none thinks of departing ' after = 
s publication, there is none tarries behind; a kind 
council fixes the day, and grants a certain time to 

Nepare for it; after which they all take their flight, 
Wd lo exact in their diſcipline, that the next day 
dete is not a ſtraggler or deſerter to be found. 
any people know no other bird but the ſwallow 
Mat acts thus: but it is certain that many other ſpe= {| 
& do the ſame. Aſk of the ſwallows what new 
ty have received from the countries whither they | 
vn great companies, to be aſſured that they ſhall 
ud all things ready ws ns reception? We aſk 
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vhy do they not keep, like other birds, to the countij 
where they have brought up their young; which; baye 
been ſo kindly treated in it? By what «diſpoſition 
to travel does this new brood, which knows no other 
than its native country, conſpire at once to quit it! 
in what language; is the ordinanee publiſhed, which 
forbids all, both old and ne lubjects of the republic, 
to tarry beyond a certain day? and Jaftly,, by what 
Ggns do the principal magiſtrates know that | they 
_ ſhould run an extreme hazard in expoſing themſelute 
to be prevented by a rigorous ſeaſon? What other 
anſwer can be given to theſe, than that of the prophet, 
0 Lord, how manifold. are thy works ? In. wiſdom 
haſt hos. made them all.“ Pſal. ciu,-ver. 24. 
Delighted with the muſio of the tuneful tribe, 10 

let our hearts be prompted to join their melody by 
more rational notes, and ſend up the breath of praiſe 
with the odours of 120 en to our common Be. 
ee. 1 VCC 
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ANIMALS. /- 


Inter men, — * have taken pains to examine 

the amazing wonders of the creation, aſſure ut 
that they have found no leſs than one hundred and 
fifty entire different kinds, of beaſts or four-footed 
creatures, 51 

The moſt accurate: mathematician, the molt il 
in mechanics cannot preſcribe a nicer motion than 
what they perform, neither can the body be moe 
completely poiſed for the motion it is to have in ever 
_ creature than it already actually is. From the largel 
elephant to the ſmalleſt mite, we find the body art 
Fully ante. the head not too heavy nor too ligt 
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er che ret of the bödy, hor the body fot it. If all 
ee animals of dur globe had been made and placed 


tion by chance, their organs would probably have been 
her ether wife than they att, and their place and reſidence 
it Wronfufe' and jumbled; but as the matter is now or- 
ich Wered, the globe is equally beſpread, ſo that no place _ 
lic ranteth proper inhabitants, nor is any creature deſ- 
nat Witute of 'a proper place; and all things neceſſary to 
bs. Its life, health, and pleaſure. As the ſurface of the 
les 


efraqueous globe is covered with different ſoils, with 
ils and vales, &c. ſo all theſe have their animal in- 
Wabitants, whoſe organs of life and action are mani- 
eltly adapted to ſuch and fuch places and things; 
hoſe food and Phyfic, and every other convenience 
pf life, is to be met with at that very place appointed 


„ The 'watery,' the amphibions, the airy inhabi- 
* ints, and thofe on the land, all lire and act with 


fleaſure, they ate gay, and flouriſh in their proper 
lement and allotted place, they want neither for 
dod, cloathing, or retreat; which would dwindle 
nd die, deſtroy or poiſon one another, if all covet- 
d the fame element, place, or food. The whole 
urface of our globe can afford room and ſupport on- 
to ſuch a number of all ſorts of creatures; and if 
by their doubling, trebling, or any other multiplica- 
on of their kind, they ſhould increaſe to double or 
eble that number, they muft ſtarve, or devour one 
nother ; the keeping therefore the ballance even, is 
nanifeſtly a work of Divine wiſdom and providence; 
p which end the great Author of life hath determi» 
kd the life of all creatures to ſuch a length, and their 
lereafe to fuch a number, proportional to their uſe. 
n the world. The life of ſome creatures is long, 
ad their increaſe but fmall, by that means they do 
ot overſtock the world; and the ſame benefit is ef- 
Kted, where the increaſe is great, by the brevity of 
eveiſhech creatures lives, by their great uſe, and the fre- 
jargeiſgnent occaſions there are of them for food to man, or 
I ber animals. It is very remarkable, uſeful creatures 
o lige produced in great plenty, others in leſs. But 
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| there is one ſo peculiar an animal; as if made fog 


8 inſtance in our preſent cafe, and that is Mes 
Cuntur of Peru, a fowl of that magnitude, ſtrenęih f be 
and appetite, as to ſeize not only on the ſheep, an th 
leſſer cattle, but even the larger beaſts, yea the ven th. 
children too; this bird meaſures ſixteen foot fronlfiſk,.1 
Wing towing extended the chief feather in the win 1 
is twd foot four inches long; the quill, part five in eods 
ches and three quarters long, and one inch and a halſ7.1 
about in the tbickeſt part: it weighed three dran + 
leventeen grains and a half, and is of a dark browi ide 
Colour. Nature, to temper and allay their fierceneſi aim 
denied them the talons which are given to the Eagle eibz 
their ſeet being tipped with claws like a Hen: bo inf 
ever, their beak is {trong enough to tear off the hide bus, 
and rip up the bowels of an Ox, two of them viffbgd 
attempt a Cow or a Bull, and devour him; they ha ni 
aſſaulted boys of ten years of age, and eaten then bod, 
Their colour is black and white, like a Magpye; ll a 
is well there are but few of them; for if there wer noug 
many, they would very much deſtroy the cattle : thefbod't 
bave on the fore part of the head a comb, in that 
form of a razor: when they alight from the air, theſ foet 
wake ſuch a bumming noiſe, with the fluttering I th, 
thei wings, as is enough to aſtoniſh or make a md of 
deaf: now. theſe, as they are the moſt pernicious of 70 
cr ſo are they the moſt rare, being ſeldom fee! fiyfici 
or only one, or a ſew in large countries; enough t ry a 
keep up the ſpecies, but not to overcharge the world an; 
'Fhus the balance of the animal world is. throughouhent- 
all ages, kept even; and by a curious harmony, aifime 
juſt proportion between the increaſe of all anima reſo 
and the length of their lives, the world is through min; 
zes, well, but not over-ſtored. . _ 7 Ne yo 
It is a great act of power, wiſdom, and goodneiiihe,. I 
in the Deity, to provide food for ſuch a number Wer, a1 
animals, as every where poſſeſs the terraqueous globe fouph 
that the temperate climates, and rich and plenulyll, f 
regions, of the earth, ſhould afford ſubſiſtence. ne ' 
z 


many animals, .may appear leſs wonderful, perbaps 
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hit that in all other the moſt unlikely places for ſup-- 
blies is found ſuch a vaſt number, ſo great a variety 
of beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and infects, which is owing 
that Being, Who hath wiſely adapted their bodies 
3 their place, and as well and carefully provided 
bod for their fubſiſtence there: but what is particu- 
ly remarkable is, that among the great variety of 
dods, the moſt uſeful is the moſt plentiful, moſt uni- 
erlal, eafteſt propagated, and moſt patient of weather 
id other injuries. There is an excellent proviſion: 
hide relating to the food of animals, that is, various 
mimals delight in various food; ſome in ' graſs: and 
lerbs, ſome in grain and ſeeds; ſome in fleſh, ſome 
inſets; fome are more delicate; others are vora- 
ous, and catch at any thing; If all delighted in, or 
ubliſted only with one ſort, there would not be 
vfficient for all: but every variety chuſing various 
od, and, perhaps, abhorring that which others like; 
; Ws a great and wiſe means that every kind / hath 
nough, and oftentimes to ſpare : what is wholeſome- 
bod'to one, is naufeous and as poiſon to another; 
bat is a ſweet and delicate ſmeli and taſte to one, 
b foctid and loathſome to another; by which means 
l = proviſions the globe affords are well diſpe- 
ed of. | S | : = | | SHES 
Lo prove the ſagacity of animals, the celebrated 
fcian Galen, relates in his writings an extraordi- 
Wary and wonderful inſtance of the ſelf- taught actions 
= animals ; IJonce (ſays he) made a great experi- 
dent in bringing up a kid without ever ſeeing its 
ame ; for diſſecting ſome goats great with young; 
reſolve ſome queſtions made by anatomiſts con- 
ning the ceconomy of nature in the formation of 
e young in the womb, and finding a briſk young 
r, 1 looſed it from the womb after our uſuäl- man- 
er, and ſnatching it away before it ſaw the dam, I 
ought it into a certain room, having many veſſels 
un fome of wine, fome of oil, ſome of honey, 
e me of milk, or other liquor; and others, not a: 
Py, filled with all forts of grain, as alſo with ſeveral. 
| "KEEP 3 | 4 
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Fruits, and there laid, it. This young one we (@ 


firſt of all getting upon its feet and walking, as il 15 
had heard that its legs were given it for that purpoſe Wl ani 
next ſhaking off the ſlime it was beſmeared with fronlli vit 
the womb ;. and . moreover, thirdly, ſcratching i nir 

fide with one of its feet; then we ſaw it fmelling of ne; 


every one of thoſe things that were ſet in the room; 
and when it had ſmelt of chem all, it ſupped up 
milk; whereupon we all for admiration cryed oy 


ſeeing clearly the truth of what Hippocrates ſaih inc 
That the natures and actions of animals are not taugt hi | 
but by inſtinct: hereupon I nouriſhed and reared ti lar 
Kid, and obſerved it afterwards not only to eat milk ſho 
but ſome other things that ſtood by it: and the tin hac 
when this Kid was taken out of the womb being viii 
bout ſpring time, after ſome two months, were brougi gut 
into it the tender ſprouts. of ſhrubs and plants, ali ear 
it again ſmelling of all of them, inſtantly refuſeſ ſel 
ſome; but was pleaſed to taſte others; after it halt i 
taſted, began to eat of ſuch as are the uſual food of for 


Goats. Perchance this may ſeem a ſmall thing, but 
What I now telate is great; for eating the leaves a 


tender ſprouts, it ſwallowed. them down, and then anc 
a Awhile after it began to chew the cud ; at which, bar 
that ſaw, cryed out again with admiration, being cio 
ſtoniſhed at the inſtinct and natural faculties of an in 
mals; for it was no great thing that when the crew is 
ture was hungry, it ſhould take in the food by th and 
mouth, and chew it with its teeth; but that it ſhou Pat 


bring-up again into the mouth that which it baWthe 
ſwallowed down into its firſt ſtomach, and chewing the 
it there a long time, it ſhould grind and ſmooth it ext 
afterwards ſwallow it. again, not into the ſame ſto ver 
mach, but into another, ſeemed to us wonderful ico 

deed; but many neglect ſuch works of nature, alto « 

miring only firange and unuſual fights.” the 


What an admirable and curious apparatus is edge 
mouth of all, animals, made for the gathering, pie cad 
paring, and digeſtion of ſood from the very fin; 
entrance, to the utmoſt exit, we find every thut ud 
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contrived, made, and diſpoſed with the utmoſt dexte- 
nty of art, and euriouſly adapted to the place the 
zmmal lireth in, and the food it is to be nouriſned 
with, We find the mouth is, in every ſpecies of a- 
nimals, nicely conformable to the uſe of ſuch a part, 
neatly ized and ſhaped for the catching of prey, for 
the gathering or receiving food, for the formation of 
ſpeech,” and every other uſe ; in ſome creatures it is 
wide, in ſome little and narrow; in ſome with a deep 
inciſure up into the head for the better catching and 
holding of prey, and more eaſy comminution of hard, 
large, and troubleſome food; in others with a much 
ſhorter inciture, for the gathering and holding of her- 
hacious food; many more have their mouths ſtrong- 
hy furniſhed with jaws and teeth, to knaw and ſcrape 
gut their food, to carry burdens, to perforate .the 
earth, yea the hardeſt wood, even the ftones them» 
ſelves, for houſes for their young. Laſtly, in birds 
it is no leis remarkable; for they ate neatly ſhaped 
for piercing the air, and making way for the body 
through the airy regions ; the bill is hard and horny, 

which is a good ſupplement for the want *of teeth, 
and cauſeth it to have the uſe and ſervice of the 

hand: its hooked form is of great uſe to the rapa- 
cious kind, in catching and holding their prey, and 
in the comminution thereof by tearing ; to others it 
is no leſs ſerviceable to their-climbing, as well as neat 
and-nice manner of dividing their food; for inſtance, 
Parrots, by the lower jgw being compleatly fitted to 
the hooks of the upper, they can as minutely break 

their food, as othec animals do with their teeth: the 
extraordinary length and flenderneſs of the beak is 
rery uſeful to ſome, to ſearch and grope for their 
food in_mooriſh places; as its length and breadth is 
to others, to bunt and ſearch in muddy places: and 
the.contrary form, namely, a thick, ſhort, and ſharp- 
edged bill, is as uſeful to other birds, wbo have oc» 
Gon to huſk and flay the grains they ſwallow : but 
n would be endleſs to. reckon up the various ſhapes, 
thun and commodious mechaniſm of all; the ſharpneſs 
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mor ſtreogth of thoſe who have occaſion to perforatt 
wood arid ſhells; the ſlenderneſs and neatneſs of ſuch 
as piek up fmall infects; the croſs form of ſuch 
as pick up fruits, tde compteſſed form of other, 
with many'other cutfions and artificiat forms, all ſuit 


= % * 
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ed to the Way of Irving, anch Pesdliar occaſions of the 
feveral ſpectes of birds. 

We ſhall next take a Mort view of the teeth of dil 
ferent animals; thoſe which hath teeth on both jaw 
have but one Romach; but moſt of thoſe which hare 
no upper teeth, or none at all, have three ſtomachy, 
as in beaſts, the paaneh; the read, andjthe feck ; and in 
granivorous birds, the crop, the echinus, and the giz. 
ard: for as chewing is to an eaſy digeſtion, fo is ſwak 
Towing whole to that which is laborious. Their pe- 
euliar hardneſs is remarkable, alſo their firm infer: 
tion and bandage in the gums and jaws, and theit 


various ſhape and ſtrength, ſuited to the various oc- 


eaſions and uſe; the foremoſt weak, and fartheſt from 
the centre, as being only preparers to the reſt: the 
others being to grind and mince, are accordingly 
made ſtronger, and placed nearer the centre of motion 
and ſtrength: had the grinders been ſet in the room 
of the incifors or ſingle teeth, they would have been 

uſeleſs. It is remarkable in what a curious manner 


the teeth are fitted in the ſockets, which being no leſs 


accurately done, than what is performed by the moſt 
ingenious carpenter in fitting a tenor into a mortice, 
doth as well infer the art and act of the wiſe Maker 
of animal bodies, as the other doth the act and art 
of man. Next to the mouth, the gullet preſenteti 
itſelf; in every creature well ſized to the food it hath 
occafion to ſwallow; in ſome but narrow, in others 
as large and extenſive ; in all exceedingly remarkable for 
the curious mechaniſm of the muſcles, and the artiſ- 
cial decufiation and poſition of their fibres, And now 
we are arfived at the grand receptacle, the ſtomachz 
for the moit part as various as the food to be conve)- 

ed therein ; z it is obſervable, that 1 in e Peri of ante 


* 


mals, the ſtrength and ſize of their ſtomach is conform- 


ate 

ich le to their food. Such whoſe food is more delicate, 
ich Wiender, and nutritive, have commonly this part thinner, 
rs, veaker, and leſs bulky ; whereas ſuch whoſe alim ent is 


Jeſs nutrative, or whoſe bodies require larger ſupplies to 
anſwer their bulk, their labours, and waſte of ſtrength 
nd ſpirits, in them it is large and ſtrong; but as re- 
markable a thing as any in this part of animals is, the 
curious contrivance and fabric. of the ventricles, of 
uminating creatures: the very act itſelf of rumina- 


bs, non is an excellent proviſion for the complete ma- 
| in Wiication of the food, at the leiſure times of the ani- 
iz: nal; but the apparatus for this ſervice, of divers ven- 
ak WMitricles for its various uſes and purpoſes, together 
ve- With their curious mechaniſm, deſerves great admi- 


ration, _ | 


ich What an aſtoniſhing faculty is that of many ani- 
oc- Wmals to diſcover their prey at vaſt diſtances; ſome 
on {oy their ſmelling many miles off; and ſome by their 
the Warp piercing ſight aloft in the ait, or at other great 


diſtances! What a commodious proviſion hath the 
qntriver of nature made for animals, that are neceſ- 
tated to climb for their food, not only in the ſtruc- 
ure of their legs and feet, and in the ſtrength of their 
tendons and muſcles, acting in that office; but alſo in 

tie; peculiar ſtructure of the principal parts, acting 
n the acqueſt of their food, What a proviſion alſo 
that in noCturnal animals, the peculiar ſtructure of 

the eye thus cats (their pupils being ereQ, and the 
butting their eye-lids tranſverſe thereto) can ſo cloſe 
their pupil, as to admit of, as it were, only one ſingle. 
y of light; and by throwing all open, they can take 
Wall the fainteſt rays; which is an incomparable 
provifion for theſe animals, that have occaſion to 
watch and way-lay their prey both by day and night. 
there is, beſides this large opening of the pupil, in 
ſome nocturnal animals, another admicable provition, 
veſ· enabling them to catch their prey inthe dark; which 
an- N a radication or ſhining of the retina at the bottom 
of the eye: this is molt remarkable in cats, but is not 
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at all in either men, birds, or fiſhes ; as they bag 
Not occaſion for it, as having no neceſſity of providing 
their food by night, fo we find they have no ſuch rad 
cation. This ſhining of the retina enables cats to catch 
and deſtroy theſe animals which are noxious to ug 
and food for them: which could not be done by day, 
becauſe. ſuch animals ſeldom ſtir out of their holes til 

he igt twee: RE 

It deſerveth our ſpecial notice, that theſe are in 
divers animals of divers forms, according to their pe. 
euliar occaſions: in ſome animals it is of a Jongiſh 
form; in others (ſuch as goats, horſes, ſheep, &c. 
tranſverſe, with its aperture large; which is a ver 
proper proviſion for ſuch creatures the better laterak 
, and thereby avoid "inconveniences, as well as t6 
help them to gather their food on the ground, both 
by day and night. In other animals the fiſſure e 
the pupil is erect and alſo capable of opening wide; 
and ſhutting up cloſe; the latter of which ' ſerves to 
exclude the greater. lizht of the day, and the former 
to take in the more faint rays of the might: - Another 
thing obſervable in the fight of the eye, is the mane 
ner of its fituation in the head, in the forepart, ot 
ide thereof, according to the particular occaſions of 
different animals: in man, and ſome other creatures, 
it is placed to look directly forward chiefly : but with. 
al itlis fo ordered, as to take in near the hemiſphere 
before it; in birds, and ſome other creatures, the eyes 
are ſo feated, as to take in near a whole ſphere, that 
they may the better ſeek their food, and eſcape 
dangers ; and, in ſome creatures, they are ſeated ſo a 
to ſee their enemy that purſues them, that way, and 
fo make their eſcape. Thus in hares and conies theit 
eyes are very protuberant, and placed fo much towards 
the fides of the head, that their eyes take in nearly 2 
whole ſphere ; whereas, in dogs that purſue them, their le. 
eyes are ſet more forward in the head, to look that 
way more than backward, e. 
- The Scriptures teach us that God's care and wie 
dom 15-0ver all his works, the meaneſt and moſt mi- 
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ate; as well as the larger ones; thus ſnales, not be- 
i able to turn their head quick from ſide to ſide; 

heir eyes are not placed in their head, but at the” 
dof their long horns, which we find they twiſt bags 

un about with great eaſe and agility, vi 4 
Spiders being to live by catching ſo nimble a prey 

$a fly is, it was neceſſary they ſhould ſee her every 

zy, and take her by a ſudden ſpring, (as they do) 
ithout any motion of the head to find her out; 
phich motion would have ſcared away, ſo timerous 

l inſect: accordingly, we find that ſpiders have no 
ecks, ſo that they eannot move their heads; but then 
hey are furniſhed; ſome: with four, and: others. with. 
u, ſeven, and eight very tranſparent eyes placed in 
je front cf their heads. In; the ſame manner, there 
zems to have been the like conſideration had to the 
leaſure and benefit of the mole in the ſtructure of 
zeye ; for as the habitation of that animal is wholly 
bterraneous, and its lodgings, its food, its exerciſes, 
even all its paſtimes and pleaſures, in thoſe ſubter- 
nious receſſes and paſſages which its own'induſtry | 
h made for itſelf; ſo there-is an excellent provie 
Won made in the ſize of the eye of that little creature,- 
banſwer.all its occaſions, and at the ſame time to 
event inconveniences; for as little light will ſuffice 
animal living always under ground, the ſmalleſt, 

je will abundantly; ſupply chat occaſion; and as a 
nge protuberant eye, like of other animals, would 
uch annoy this creature in its principle buſineſs of 
Weing for its food and paſlage, ſo it is endowed with 
very {mall one, commodiouſly ſituated in the head, 

d well fenced and guarded againſt the annoy- | 
ices of the earth; and the ſame reſpect we ſhall 

d had in the formation of the eye to the particu. 

Wi ciccumſtances any way of life of every other erea- 

ir re. | 
It is een by anatomiſla, that horſes, dende 
"Weep, and other animals which feed upon graſs and 
bs, and are therefore obliged to hang down their 
Rds a great deal in chuſing and gathering their 
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extraordinary formation of the eye beſtowed on biry 


eyes: and for fiſhes, as they are deſtitute of eye- i, 
becauſe there is no occaſion for a defenſative again 
duſt and motes, offenſive to the eyes of land animals 
nor to moiſten and wipe the eyes, as the eye-lids do 


food, have 2 particular muſcle to ſuſtain the eye, 
prevent its being; burt with too much ſ ofpenſiony 
which is not to be found in man or any other anima 
who have not occaſion to N an e ein 10 
ann 65: Frag pr 

It is alſo evident, that there's is a Sa. curious and 


and fiſhes, different from either man or beaſt, which 
enables thoſe creatures to ſet at all diſtances, fat gf 


or nigh; which (eſpecially in nn? requireth a dif ft 
ferent conformation of the eye: in birds alſo this pa 
of great uſe; to enable them to ſee their food at theiſ ite 
bills end, or to reach the utmoſt diſtances their hig ei. 
flights enable them to view; as to ſee over gteifte 
tracts of ſea or land, Whether they have occaſion Hin 
fly; or to ſee their food or prey, even ſmall f ſhes ang 
the waters, and birds, worms, &c. on the © carth{eert: 
Then they fit upon trees, high rocks, or hovering 
high in the air. Du Hamel tells us of a fin gular" 
conformity in the Cormerant's eye, and that is, than: 
the chryſtalline is globous, as in fiſhes, to enable ey 
to ſee and purſue its prey under water; which J. E 
rx, in Me Willoughby, faith they do with amd 
zing ſwiftneſs.“ We likewiſe find that the eyes ep 

| birds, beafts, and fiſhes are defended by a 'membrane den 
of the nature and hardneſs of bone or horn: wic f 
membrane man has not, he having little occaſion HI 
thruſt his head into ſuch places of annoyance, al"?! 
beaſts, and other animals; or, if he hath, he can dei ©2 
fend his eyes with his hands: but birds, who fre 
teſe 


quent trees and buſhes, quadrupeds and hedges, and 
long graſs, and who have no patt ready, like thi 
hand, to fence of annoyancesy theſe have this in 
comparable proviſion made for the ſafety of thei 


ſo the nictitating membrane is an attendant proj 
fron for all den occalions, without the addition d 


\ 
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ue eye-lids: and for creatures, whoſe eyes, like the 
Meck of their bodies, are tender, aud without the 
wal ward of bones, their nature hath, provided for this 
$ eceffary and tender ſenſe, a wonderful kind of guard, 
enduing the creature with a faculty of withdraw- 
Ing its head, and lodging them in the ſame ſafety 
ith the body, ; SED. 

Among all the inſtances we have of natural in- 
tint, thoſe inſtincts, and eſpecial proviſions, made 
b ſupply the neceſſities of helpleſs animals, do, in 
particular manner, demonſtrate the great Creator's 
are, With what alacrity do the animals tranfact 
heir parental miniſtry what ſurprizing care they 
ure to nurſe and provide for their young | they 
think nc pains too great to be taken for them, no 


and 


N Ui 

ph. angers, though ever fo imminent, but they will un. 
ith ertake for their guard and ſecurity! how carefully 
ring they lead them about in places of ſafety, and 
-ylaMeirry them into places of retreat and ſecurity; yea, 


lme-of them will admit them into their own bowels ! 
Je ey careſs them with their affectionate notes, lull 
nd quiet them with their tender parental voice, put 
zod into their mouths, ſuckle them, cheriſh and 
esel ep them warm, teach them to gather food for 
ratet emſelves; and, in a word, perform the whole part 
If ſo many nurſes, deputed by the ſovereign Lord 
on tend preſerver of the world to help ſuch young and 
elpleſs creatures, till they are come to ſuch an age 
k to be able to provide for themlelves 1 oy 

What a ſurpriſing proviſion there is made for the 
andrelervation of ſuch animals as are fometimes deſti- 
ue of food, or in danger of being ſo. The winter 
is in a very inconvenient, improper ſeaſon, to afford 
then icher food or exerciſe to many animals: when the 
„ds every fields are diveited of their gaicty: when the 
file trees and plants are ſtripped of their fruits, 
mals ad the air, inſtead of being warmed with the che- 
s dof ling beams of the ſun, is chilled with rigid froſt ; 
Mat would become of ſuch animals as are impatient 
on cold? what food nay be found by ſuch as are 
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. wiſely ordered the matter. In'the firſt place, he prod 


middle (tate, in their placès of ſafe retreat, until the 
warm ſun revives both them and their food together! 


the cold, but would want food then; by their notabl 


well ſtocked with timely proviſions, but large field 


raneous fruits, and pillaging the- treaſures of thokk 


niture and beauty thereof. We find all is curiou 
_ 60. his beſt ſkill, that bis moſt exquiſite imitations 


 glalles, 


ſubſiſted by the ſummer fruits? but to obviate thi 
evil, to ſave from deſtruction, and a total extirpatoi e 
of divers ſpecies of animals, the Omnipotent hath 


vides for ſuch as are impatient of cold, by beftowingl®® 
upon them ſuch a ſpecial ſtructure of body, partic 
larly of their hearts, and circulation of their blood, x 
during that ſeaſon, not to ſuffer any waſte of their hg! 
dies, and, conſequently, not to need any recruits but 
that they ſhould he able to live in a kind of ſleepy, 


In the next place, he provides for ſuch as can bei 


inſtinct in laying up food beforehand againſt the ay: 
proaching winter: of this many entertaining exam 
ples may be given; particularly we may, at the proc 
per ſeaſon, obſerve not only little treaſures and hole 


here and there throughout beſpread with conſiderabe 
numbers of the fruits of the neighbouring trees, lait 
carefully up in the earth, and covered ſafe by thi 
provident little animals inhabiting thereabouts. Ant 
not without pleaſure, have we feen and admired the 
ſagacity of other animels, hunting put thoſe ſubter 


little creatures. „ 

Another neceſſary appendage of life, and in which 
we have plain tokens of the Creator's art, manitelled 
in theſe two particulars; the fuitableneſs of animal 


cloathing to their place and occaſions; and the gat 


aud complete, nothing too much, nothing too little 
nor bungling, nothing but what will bear the ſcrut! 
ny of the moſt exquiſite artiſts; yea, and ſo far outs 


even of the meaneſt hair, feather, ſcale, or ſhell, wil 
be found only ſo many ugly, ill-made blunders and 
blotches, when ſtrictly brought to the teſt of goo 
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What care, , wiſdom, and goodneſs, the Almighty 
hewed to his creatures, that they thould come into 


tion 
hackthe world with their bodies ready furniſhed and ac- 
pri tommodated, who had neither reaſon, or farecaſt to 


wntrive, nor parts adapted to the artifices and work- 
iunſbip. Jo quadrupeds hair is a commodious 
loathing 3. which, together with the apt texture of 
their ſkin, fitteth them for all weathers to lie on the 
ground, and to do the offices of man; and the thick 
A warm furs of others are not only a good defen- 
ire againſt the cold and wet, but alſo a ſoft bed to 


ther epoſe themfelves 1 in; and to many of them a com- 
beit fortable covering, to nurſe and cheriſh their young. 
tabel o fezthers are as commodious a dreſs to ſuch as fly 
> ap". the air, to birds and ſome infects; not only a 


ard againſt wet and cold, but a comfortable pro- 
mon. to ſuch as hatch and brood their young; but 


r0s 
1 allo moſt commodious for their flight; to w hich pur- 
-e {poſe they are nicely and neatly placed, to gire them 
able en eaſy paſſage through the air, and to athit them in 


waiting their bodies through that thin medium; for 
which ſervice, how curious is their texture | hollow 
md thin for lightneſs, bat context and rm for 
length. 
Taltly, we ſhell take a ort view of the garniture 
hole end beauty of their cloathing; and here we ſhall 
tus far, at leaſt, deſcry it to be beautiful: that, 

hich is complete and workman-like. Even the cloath- 
eſſell ing of the moſt ſordid animals, thoſe that -are the 
mi eaſt beautified with colours, or rather whoſe cloath- 
m_ 7. may regrate the eye; yet when we come ſtrictly 
rio iew them, and ſeriouſly conſider the nice mecha» 
lte im of one part, the admirable texture of another, 
cru nd the exact ſymmetry of the whole, we diſcern 
. outs lach ſtrokes of inimitable kill, fuch incomparable cu- 
one ioßty, that we may ſay with Solomon, (Eccles. iii. 
vil 11 6 God hath made every thing beautiful in his 
ime,” 
Wir fora further demonſtration of the ſuper: em- 
kent dexterity of his almighty hand, he hath been 
N 2 © 
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pleaſed, as it were on purpoſe, to give ſurpriſing Ws + 


in winch they refde, and their ſtate and occaſion 


ſhip appear in all, and ſuch inimitable» glories and 


God's handy-work ? the gaudy, or even the meaneſt 
_ apparel which man provideth for himſelf, we readi- 


* 
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beauties to divers kinds of animals. What radiansiMi\:/ 


colours are many of them, particularly ſome bird! 1/ 
and inſects, bedecked with! What a prodigious com. 


bination is "than often of theſe, yea, how nice u 
hair of meaner colours, as to captivate the eye of * 
beholders, and exceed the dexterity of the moſt ex. 


quiſite pe neil to copy. 


And now, when we has find a who world of. 
animals, Wosthed in'the- wileſt manner, the moſt V 
fuitable to the element in which they hve, the place 


there; when thoſe that are able to {ſhift for them: 
ſelves, are left to their own diſcretion and diligence, 
but the helpleſs well accoutered and provided for; 
when ſuch incomparable ſtrokes of art and workman- 


beauties in the cloathing of others; who can with 
the greateſt obſtinacy and prejudice deny this to be 


ly enough own to be the contrivance of man: and 
ſhall we deny the cloathing of ail the animal world 
beſides (which infinitely furpaſſeti all the robes of 
earthly majeſty ; ſhall we, dare we, deny. that) to be 
the work of any thing leſs than of an infinite, intelli- 
gent Being, whoſe art and power are equal to ſuch 
glorious works | 
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Their Variety and wonderful Struct ure. 


of 8 N | WD: | LES 
of WF} HAT an abundance of fiſh do the waters pro- 
acc duce of every lize | when we view theſe ani- 


ons mals we ſeem to diſcern nothing befides a head and 
email: their very head cannot freely be moved; we 
ce, MWhould think them deprived of all that was neceſſary 
or Mor the preſervation of their lives; bit with theſe 
jan ew organs, they are more nimble, dexterous, and 
andMartificial, than if they had ſeveral hands and feet; 
vith end the uſe they make of their tails and fins, carries. 
them along like arrows, and ſeems to make them fly. 
As the iſh devour one another, how can theſe watery. 
uhabitants fſubſiſt? God has provided for it, by mul- 
bplying. them in ia prodigious a manner, that their 
ruitfulneſs infinitely ſurpaſſes their mutual deſire of 
ating one another; and what is deſtroyed is far in- 
erior to their increaſe: the little ones eſcape the great 
by being ſwifter, and ſwimming into places where 
the ſhatlowneſs of the water will not permit the great 
It to follow. And whence comes it, that the. fiſh 
ue in the midſt of waters fo loaded with ſalt, that 
e can ſcarce bear a drop of them in our mouths, 
nd enjoy there a perfect vigour and health, and how . 
do they preſerve in the midſt of ſalt, a feth that bas 
dot the leaſt taſte of it? why do the beſt, and ſuch 
Bs are molt fit for the uſe of man, draw near the 
calts to offer themſelves in a manner to him; whilſt 
great many others, Which are uſeleſs, affeck re- 
noteneſs from him? why do thoſe, who keep them- 
ſe yes in unknown places, whitſt they multiply and 
equire a certain bulk, come in ſhoals at a particular 
line to invite the filzermen, and throw themſelves in 
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2. manner into their nets and boats? why do fevers 
of them, and of. the beſt kinds, enter-the mouths of Wan 
rivers; and run up even to their ſprings to communi. Win: 
cate the advantages of ithe ſea: to ſuch countries as lie ten 
at a diſtanee from it? There are many bundreds d be 
{hips every year taking Cod at the bank of Newfound. . 
land, who generally carry away above twenty thou en 
ſand Cod each, but though this vait yearly conſump. Wm 
tion has been made for near two hundred years paſt, Wits 
yet the ſame plenty of them ſtill continues. WhatWant 
hand but thine, O Lord, conducts them to our coast 
for the ſervice of ungrateful man: Thy providence is vi 
every where to be diſcerned. The innumerable ſhells Mio] 
Which are fpread upon the ſhore, hide different kind 2 
of fiſt ; that with a very ſmall appearance of lite, Mitre 
are ſure to open their ſhelis at certain regular times Wb 
to take in freſh water, and retain therein, by ſpeedi. be 
ly joining them together, the imprudent prey which bet 
falls into their ſnare. Thus we may obſerve how in-: mi. 
nume rable are the proofs of the wiſdom of that Being, . 
Who ſpoke, and brought, ten thouſand, thouſand, il 
rolling worlds, from an immediate tate. of abſolute {ive 


nlenfibility. | ley 
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| ſem 

Their - Policy, Coaches. Induſtry, and care of the rich 
Egg. and Young. | 


As none of the inſect tribe ſhew greater marks of ng 
policy and induſtry than the Bee, we ſhall ſirſt en- In t 
deavour to {hew, that amonzſt the beſt governed na-eſt 
tions in the univerſe, we have never yet r found a go- Nite 
vernment ruled ſo equitably as that of the Bees. ln h 
this republic or monarchy there is no idleneſs, no wel 
avarice or ſelf-love, but all is common; what is ne- e 
ceflary is granted to all, a ſuperfluity to none, and 
it is for the public good that their ſubſtance is pres 
ſerved. New colonies, which would be a burthen t0 
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the late. ate ſent abroad: they know how to work, 
and are obliged to do fo, by being diſmiſſed. I heir 
induſtry is cqual to their policy, for inſtead of con- 
tenting. themſelves. with ſucking the honey which is 
better preſerved in the cups of flowers than any where 
elſe, and feeding upon it day by day, they lay up a. 
ou proriſion for the whole year, and principally for the 
np: inter. The Bee loads the little hooks which adorn. 
alt, its legs with all the wax and gum that it can Carry, 
ha and in fucking up the honey with the trunk fixed at 
a0; Wihe extremity of its head, it avoids the daubing of its 
is vings, of which it ſtands in need. to fly from place 
el place, and carry it home. If care is not taken to provide 
ind Ms bive for them, they make one in the hollow of ſome: 
life, tee or rock; their firſt care is to form the comb, 
mes Wybich is compoſed of ſmall equal cells that they may 
edi- be the better -joined, and leave no interval or ſpace - 
hich between; then they pour out the honey pure and un- 
in: mixed into theſe ſmall reſervoirs; and how plentiful- 
ing, y ſoever theſe magazines are filled, they take no reſt 
and, all the time of labour and harveſt is over. Thus do 
lute ! the Bees i in ſummer provide. a ſufficiency againſt the 

| ſexerity of winter: what wonderful wiſdom appears 
in all the actions of theſe little Creatures, what an 
erample for man to guard againlt the winter of life. 

Let us paſs from the Bee to the Ant, which re- 
lembles it in many reſpects, except that the Bee en- 
nches man, and the Ant ſtrives all it can to hath 
bla him by ſtealing from him. 

This little animal is informed, that the winter is 
ng, and the ripe corn is not a great while expoſed 
in the field: thus the ant never ſleeps during har- 
reſt : it draws along with the little inſtruments which 


a gone fixed to its head, grains of corn which are thrice 
bp heavy as itſelf, and goes backward with them as 
5, no ell as is noſlible ; fometimes it finds a friend by 
is re. de way which lends it aſſiſtance, but never waits 
„ ander it. The tepoſitory (where all is public, and no 
pte-pne thinks of making a ſeparate proviſion for itſelf,) 


made up of (cycral chambers, which communicate 


Fr 
* 
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with each other by galleries, which are all dug ( 
deep, that neither the winter rains or ſnows can pe, 
netrate ſo far as to prejudice their ſtores. The 'ſuh. 
terraneous caverus of eitadels are inventions by fu 
more modern and lefs perfect, and thoſe who bay 
endeavoured to defiroy the habitations of ſuch anty 
as have had leifare-to perfeA them, have ſcarce eyer 
fucceeded; the branches of them are extended ſo far, 
that they do not feel all the injury that is offered 
them at firſt. Ni 9 2 

When their granaries are full, and the winter 
comes on, they begin to ſecure the grain by biting 
off the two ends of it, and thereby hindring it from 
growing: thus their firſt food is no other than a care 
for futurity, and what they are determined to rather 
by prudence than neceſſity. Hence we ſee what an 
incomprehenſible fund of induſtry God has placed 
in this little animal: thus has he given it a kind of 
prophetic underſtanding, to oblige us to recur to 
him, to whom alone it belongs to work ſuch pro 
digies. . ' 
Can we ſuſkciently admire the induſtry of certain 
animals, who ſpin with ſuch art and delicacy, that 
all appears to be the effect of thought and a mathe- 
matical ſcheme ? Who has taught the Spider, an 2. 
nimal, in other reſpects fo contemptible, to form 
fuch fine threads, ſo equal and ſo artfully ſuſpend- 
ed? who has learnt it to begin with fixing them to 
certain points, to join them all in one common cet» 
tre, to draw them Grit in a right line, and then to 
ſtrengthen them by circles exactly parallel? who has 
told it that theſe threads ſhould be a fnare to catch 
other animals that have wings, and that it could not 
come at them but by this ſtratagem? who has ap- 
pointed him his place in the centre, where all the 
lines meet, and where it is neceffarily informed by 
the lighteſt motion, that fome prey is fallen into 1ts 
nets? And who bas teld him that bis firſt care 
then ſhould be to embarraſs the wings of that impru-Miie c 

dent prey, by new threads, for fear it ſhould (lus it 
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we: left ſome _— for diſengaging and cviepoing 
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&k-worm:- but have the moſt ſkilful artifts hither- 
o been able to imitate them? have, they ſound out 
the ſecret of drawing ſo fine a thread, ſo ſtrong, io 
wen, fo bright and uniform? have they any mate- 
nals of greater value than this thread for making the 


the juice of the leaf into golden threads? can they 
ve a reaſon why a liquid matter, before it has ta- 


mpnitum, as ſoon as it comes into it? can any of 
them explain how this worm is taught to form itſelf 


nes of the ſilk, which have flowed from itſelf, and 
how in this rich grave it finds a kind of reſurrection, 


it. 

Every crawling worm becomes a kind of ly, gnat, 
or butterfly ; and firſt every fly has crawled in its o- 
rpmal, and been a kind of worm, caterpillar, or in- 
ect, before it had wings; and che middle ſtate be- 
tween theſe two extremes of elevation and mean- 
dels, is the time when the animal becomes a cod or * 


aways in a manner uniform to every ſpecies. \ 
We ſhall next make ſome obſervations upon a 
imall animal called the Formicalio : it is of an ugly 
toMzure, and looks as if it was but half finiſhed : it is 
bas Hef a cruel diſpoſition, for it lives only upon the blood 
teh Wot its prey, and its ſole occupation is to lay traps for 
not Wit: its artifice is beſt ſeen by having ſuch an animal 
ap- In one's cloſet ; put it into an earthen veliel fall of 
rry fine ſand, in which it preſently hides itſelf ; 


wne reveried, with an exact and zcometrical pro- 
portion, and takes up its reſidence in the point of 


ug itſelf covered. 


cheſt ſtuffs? do they know how the worm converts 
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ken air, neuld grow ſtrong and lengthen itſelf in 
A retreat under the nunberleſs turnings and wind- 


which gives It the wings its firſt birth had refuſed 


bean, which is done a great number of ways, but 


When it is there it forms in the ſand, the ſhape of a 


be cone, which is the centre ef it; but ſtill keap= 
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If an ant or fly with its wings taken off, is placef 
at the enttance of the cone, this little animal, which 
one would? not judge capable of the leaſt effory 
throws: ſand forcibly with its head upon the prey it 
has got intelligence of, in order to ſtun it and drag 
it down to the bottom, where it lies concealed; then 
he comes out from the place of his retreat, and after 
he has quenched his thirſt, throws away the carcaſe, 
which might render his eruelty ſuſpected. If one 
would have the pleaſure of ſeeing him labour a ſe. 

cond time, it is but filling up the cone by ſlirting 

the veſſel; and it is ſurprifing to fee with what dil. 
gence the little beaſt makes a new figure as large and 
regular as the former. How much reaſoning is here 
required, if this workmanſhip was founded upon res- 
fon? can a mathematician think more curiouſly, and 
be better acquainted with the nature of the cone, of 
the ſand, of the motions, and the conveyances of ions 
their ſound from the centre to every part of the cit 
cumference ? it is certain that this beat muſt reaſon, 

or ſome one for it; but the wonder is not, either hirts, 
that it ſhould reaſon, or a foreign principle reaſon 
for it, but that this prineiple ſſiouid cauſe all this to 
be executed by organs which move of the mſelves, 
and ſcem to act only by an inward principle he- aer 
fore. we leuve this ſubject, we muſt not omit men» 
tioning, that. this little ugly thing is transformed into 

a great and beautiful fly; and is no longer of the over. 

ſame ſanguine humour, when it has caſt off its firſt he ft 

Kin. | | | Shes; 

Thoſe experienced in obſervations on the inſech ne d 
part of the creation, by the help of glaſſes have obs 

- ſerved, that ſtagnated waters appearing green, red hat 
or black, proceeds only from inſects of ſeveral kindsMere m 
and colours, nor is the earth; or air itſelf free from 
the ſeeds. of life; but this may be better conceived 
by following the inſtructions given by Mr BR4DLEY, 
who, by the help of a microſcope, has diſcovered ale: 
inſeck, which, by computation, he found more than 1 

© thouſand times leſs than the leaſt duſt of ſand viſible 
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5 the naked eye: it is wonderful to difcover the ſe- 


eeral parts of a creature fo: minute, how ſmall muſt 
oe organs of its ſenſes be in proportion to its body! 
ee eyes perbaps a thoufand times leſs, and other 
sts anfwerable to them: but alas! how trifling an 
ect was the inſect We have mentioned, in compa- 
non to thoſe diſcovered by Mr LEWENHOHH¼“EE, in 
e uantity of pepper water, no bigger than a grain 
deer millet, in which he affirms to have ſeen ten thou» 
ind living creatures; and ſome of his friends at the 


Wane time, witneſs to have ſeen above thirty thou- 
lind creatures moving in that ſmall quantity of wa— 


ter; nay, they tell us, that becauſe they would be 
within compaſs, they only related half the number 
that they believed they had ſeen! Now from the 
preatneſs of the numbers mentioned, it is inferred, 
hat in a full drop of water, there will be eight mil- 
lions two hundred and eighty thouſand of theſe ani- 
malcula; which, if their ſmallneſs comes to be com- 
pared, a grain of fand broken into eight million of 
pirts; would not exceed the ſmallneſs of one of theſe 
nlects. 1 Ein: l 85 

Mr Hoox tells us after he had diſcovered (by the 


wovered many other forts, much ſmaller than theſe 


a ilions of millions of them might be contained in 
ect ae drop of water. 3 ͤ eo EY | 


ob · The ingenious Mr Ray tells us of an inſect which 
ed, Wi hatched and dies in one day, and probably there 


are many other kinds, which as yet we know nothing 
If whoſe life is of no longer duration: hence we 
May naturally reflect, that as we find by the help of 
a microſcope, that quantity is only computed to be 


uliſtance of good glaſſes) vaſt numbers of thoſe ani- 
malcula deſcribed by Mr LEWENHOEK, he made uſe 
if other lights and glaſſes, and magnified them to a 
ery conſiderable ſize ; and that amongſt them he diſ- 


be firſt ſaw ; ſome of which were ſo very minute, that 


eat or ſmall, in proportion to what objects our eyes 
re capable of ſeeing without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes; 
0 the idea of time ſeems confined to our underſtand- 
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all creatures may, for ought we know, ſeem to the 
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ing by the ſame rule, and the life of that creztun 
which lives only a day, may be of the ſame term g a 
duration in proportion to itſelf, as the term of an ly 
dred years is to mankind; that is, three minute g 
ſuch an inſect's life is equal to a year with us. 
I be term or duration of life, in different creature 
is comparitively long or ſhort according to the nun 
ber, quickneſs, or MHowneſs of ideas, preſenting then 
ſelves ſucceſſively to the mind: for when they ſuccee i th 
one another ſwiftly, and many of them are crowd 
into a narrow compaſs, the time, however ſhort ur 
may be, will ſeem long in proportion to the numbe 
of ideas paſling through it: on the contrary, why 
the ideas are but few, and follow one another ver 
ſlowly, a long time will appear ſhort, in proportion Meir 
their ſlow ſucceſſion and the ſmalineſs of their nur 
ber, From theſe principles it is manifeſt, that ears 
day may appear a thouſand years, and a thouſuf ech 
years but as one day; by which means the lists ofiffeati 


ſelves nearly of the ſame duration. The Ephemera 
is an unuſual and ſpecial inſtance of £ the brevity of enn 
in ſome infects ; the life of the ſaid little creature Mid e 
about fix hours, in that time it performs all the ne 
ceflary offices of liſe: nearly in the beginning ef li 
it ſheds its coat; and that being dong and the pog 
little animal thereby rendered light and agile, it ſpend 
the reſt of its ti: ne in friſking cover the waters. 1 
female droppeth ber eggs on the waters, aud ti 
male his ſperm on them, to impregnate them; theliutas 
eggs are ſpread about by the waters, deſcend to eh 
bottom by their own weight, and are hatched by ter 
- warmth of the ſun into little worms, which ma 
themſelves cafes in the clay, and feed on the ſari 
without any need of paternal care. 
Innumerable are the inſtances of the great care i 
ſects take of their young: thus all of them which « 
not themſelves feed their little race, ſtill take care l 
lay their eggs in ſuch places as are moſt convenient 
for their excluſion, and where, when hatched, theil 
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un oper food is ready for them: ſo for example, we 


'm . two ſorts of Butterflies faſtening their eggs to 
age leaves, becauſe they are fit alliment for the 
es ofiaterpillars that come of them; whereas ſhould they 
chem to the leaves of a plant improper for their 
need, ſuch Caterpillars muſt needs be loſt, they chu - 
"og rather to die than taſte of ſuch plants; for that 
ind of inſect hath a nice and delicate palate, ſome 


rt.1 pture and quality utterly refuſing them of a contra- 
kind; whereas, ſhould they ſcatter them careleſs!y 
nd indifferencly in any place, the greateſt part of 


ver - . o = - \ ; 
ie young would, in all likelihood, periſh ſoon after 
"1 ker excluſion for want of food; _ ſo their ante, 


continually decreaſing, the whole ſpecies in a few 

dars would be in danger of being loſt, whereas no 

| Nas we dare ſay, hath happened ſince the firſt 
, = * : | 

do we ſee, according to the uſual courſe of nature, 

mbs, Kids, and many other creatures are brought 

h in the ſpring of the rear; when tender graſs, 


od. Inſtance the Silkworm, whoſe e 
ggs are hatch- 
when the Mulberry-trees begin tobud —— 


1; theſe and many other proofs might be pro- 


ed to ſhew the wiſdom of the Deity, and bis par- 
kular regard for the minuteſt part of hs 4 


wenduous power in the wonderful properti 
;4ir, light, water Ke. cc. 


0 


"Ft chem feeding? only upon a particular ſpecies of 
ants, others on divers ſorts, but thoſe of the ſame 


d other nutrative plants, are provided for their 


ker leaves, whereon theſe precious inſets are to 


tas the ſubjects here to be treated on are numerous, 
hall next endeavour to ſhew many marks of God's 
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tze moſt dikgent reſearches of ingenious men, it 3 


Of the TxRRaQutous GLOBE. - 

> us take a view of this principal fabric, whick 
is a moſt ſtupenduous work; and every partic 

lar part thereof doth agrandiſe the power of the Dei 
ty. Let us ranſack all the globe, and, with the great 
eſt accuracy, inſpect every part thereof, ſearch out th 
inmoſt ſecrets of any of the creatures; examine wil 
our moſt curious gauges, meaſure by the niceſt rules 
pry into them with our microſcopes, and we. ſhy 
find that they bear teſtimony to their Infinite Arti 
as they far exceed the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip 
the ingenious and beſt aſtronomers, mathematician 
and mechanics the world ever produced. The woll 
of art, when examined by the beſt glaſſes, appear mo 
and bungling pieces ; but the cloſer we inſpect int 
' thoſe of the Creator, the more we admire them. 


pears that this globe of earth is nearly ſpherical, whis 
is allowed to be the moſt commodious figure on mat 
accounts; as it is moſt capacious, as its ſurface is equ 
diſtant from the centre, not only of: the globe, but: 

leaft (nearly) of gravity and motion. This figure 
the moſt proper in regard of heat, and of light a 

in ſome meaſure; for by this means thoſe two gt 
benefits are uniformly and equally imparted to th 
World; they come harmonioufly and gradually 0 
and go off in the ſame manner, ſo that the daily 
yearly returns of light and darkneſs, cold and hes 
moiſt and dry, are regular; which they would n 
be, eſpecially the former, if the maſs of earti 
waters were, as ſome imagined tnem, a large plain; 


; others, a great hill in the midſt of the ocean; or 
of a multangular figure. This form of the earth is 
zimicably. adapted to the commodious and equal di- 
tribution of the waters in the globe; for ſince by 
the laws of gravity, the waters will poſſeſs the low- 
eſt place; therefore, if this maſs of earth was cubic, 
priſmatic, or any angular figure it would follow, that 


dry: but being thus orbieular, the waters are here 
2nd there as the Divine Providence ſaw moſt fit, For 
a more copious account of the,watery element ſee the 
{bjeA on Water. 1 


The orbicular figure of our globe is far the moſt 


en beneſicial to the winds, and motions of the atmoſ- 


dete; it is not to be doubted, if the earth was of 
vil ay other form, the current ef air would be much 
Retarded, if not wholly ſtopped. We find by expe- 
nence,, what influence large and high mountains, 


mils, capes and headlands have upon the winds; 
ip e they op ſome, retard many, and divert and 


ane bange near the ſhores, even the general and con- 
unt winds that blow round the globe, in the torrid 
wi ene: therefore, ſince this is the effect of ſuch little 
acreſcences,. which have but little proportion to 


och greater angles, that would equal a quarter, 
hichWentd, or but a hundred part of the globes radius? 
ettainly theſe muſt be ſuch a barcicade, as would 
:quFgicatly annoy, or rather abſolutely ſtop the currents 


lor the fize of this globe we refer the reader to our 
emarks on Aſtronomy, 


th How amazing it is that this earth reſts upon no- 


yo king, but is pendent, and hangs in the air, without 


jy any vigble cauſe to uphold it from above, or ſupport 


ad proper diſtance from that great fountain of light 
13 ul heat, the ſun! 5 1 . | 
O 2 


2 large part would be, drowned, and another be too 
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tie whole maſs, what would be the conſequences of 


che atmoſphere, and thereby deprive, the world of 
re dale falutiferous gales that keep it ſweet, and clean. 


m beneath; and that it ſhould fly through the re- 
ons of air with ſuch velocity, and yet preſerve a due 
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others delight in a firmer and more ſolid earth 
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What a prodigious number, and how great a yy; 
ety of beaſts, birds, inſeQs, reptiles, fiſhes, vegetable 
minerals, metals, and foſils, does the earth produce: 
| that there is nothing wanting either for food, phyk 
cloathing, or building | the munificence of the Cre 
tor is ſo great, that there is amply ſufficient to ſuppl 
the wants, yea almoſt all the extravagancies of all th 


creatures upon this terraqueous globe. 
The various ſoils, moulds, and ſtrata or bed d 

_ earth, manifeſt, in a particular manner, the power 
wiſdom, and goodneſs of God, in making ſuch aft 
niſhing provihon for the good of the creation ; fo 
as many trees, plants, and grains dwindle and die; 
a difagreeable ſoil, yet thrive and flouriſh in other 
for inſtance, different plants delight in the following 
foils, warm, cold, lax, and fandy, heavy or claye 
mixture of both, wet and dry places; ſtill we fin 
proviſion enough for all theſe purpoſes :. eyery cot 
try abounding with its proper trees and plants, er 
ry vegetable flouriſhing and gay, ſomewhere or oth 
about the globe. To this conveniance we may alt 
the great uſe and benefit the various ſoils are to di 
ferent animals, who make in the earth their plac 
of repoſe, retreat in winter, ſecurity from any ene 
mies, and neſts for their young : ſome delight in 
lax, previous mould, admitting them an eaſy paſſage 


that will better ſecure them againſt injuries fro 
without. VF 
The various ſtrata or beds, although but little di 
ferent from the ſoil or moulds, yet will deſerve 
diſtinct conſideration: we mean thoſe layers of mi 
- nerals, metals, carth, and ſtone, lying under th: 
upper ftratum or tegument of the earth laſt ſpoket 
of, all of prodigious uſe to mankind ; for building 
ornament, furniſhing us with machines; tools, e 
ſels, and a multitude of other uſes; particularly 
phyſic, exchange, commerce, in manuring and ie! 
tilizing our lands, in. dying, colouring, and a thot 
ſand other things, too many to be bere inſerted 
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at there is one grand uſe of theſe ſtrata, or beds, 
that 4 K cahly be omitted, that 1s, thoſe ſubter- 
ancous ſtrara of fand, gravel, and laxer earth that 
Amit of, and facilitate the paſſage of the ſweet wa- 
ts, may probably be the colanders whereby they 
irefweetned, and then at the fame time alſo be con- 
wed to all parts of the habitable world, not only 
through the temperate and torrid 20nes, but even 
the fartheſt regions of the frozen poles- That theſe 
trata are the principal paſſages of the ſweet fountain 
of waters, is not to be doubted, conſidering that in 
them the waters are well known. to paſs, and where 
the ſprings are found ; we mean the principal paſſa- 
os, becaufe there are other ſubterraneous channels, 
through which many times the waters make their 
wy, As ſubterraneous caverns and volcanos are by 
ſome objected againſt, as ee to com- 
munity, and looked upon as a fault in the ſtructure 
of the globe, we ſhall briefly take notice that they 
have their uſes, being as ſpiracles or tunnels to the 
cuntries where they are; to vent the fires and va- 
yours that would make diſmal havock, and oftentimes - 
actually do fo, by dreadful ſuccufiions and convul- 
bons of the earth: nay, if the hypotheſis of a cen- 
tal fire and waters be true, theſe outlets ſeem to be 
ob the greateſt uſe to the peace and quiet of the ter- 
nqueous globe, in venting the ſubterraneoas heat 
nd vapours; which, if pent up, would make dread- 
fot and dangerous commotions of the earth and wa- 
ters. It may be accounted as a ſpecial favour of 
Divine Providence, that there are ſcarcely any coun» 
ties, that are much annoyed with earthquakes, that 
dave not one of theſe fiery vents: and they are con- 
Rantly all in flames whenever any earthquake hap= 
pens,: they diſgorging that fire, which, whilſt under- 


math, was the cauſe of the diſaſter. Were it not 
lor theſe diverticula, whereby it thus gained an exit, 
ir would rage in the bowels of the earth much more 
furiouſly, and make greater havock than it now doth; 
6 that, though thoſe couatries, where there are ſpch 
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volcanos, are uſually. more or leſs troubled wit 
earthquakes ; yet, were they wanting, ſuch pay 
would be. much more .annoyed with them than x 
preſent; in all probability to that degree, as. to ren 
der the earth, for a. vaſt ſpace round, perfectly u 
inhabitable. So beneficial are volcanos to the teri 
| tories where they are, that inſtances are not wan and 
ing of ſome which have bren reſcued, and whill tou 
| ly delivered from earthquakes by the breaking fon ous 
of a new eruption; this continually diſcharging t trat 
matter, which till then had been impriſoned in and 
bowels of the earth, was the occaſion of very greif 8 
and frequent calamities. I Wear 
The laſt thing we ſhall take notice of relating off bill 
the earth, is the noble, uſeful, and neceſſary appen hab 
dages of the globe, both mountains and valleys, Ai nip 
to the buſineſs of ornament, beauty, and pleafureMalſo 
we may appeal to all men's ſenſes, whether th ren 
- grateful variety of hills and dales, be not more plex ter, 
ſing than the largeſt continued plains : let thoſe vb in 
make it their buſineſs to viſit the globe, to dive 1 
their ſight with the various proſpects of the earth ferv 
let theſe, I ſay, judge whether the far diftant pariWent 
thereof would be worth vifiting if it was every whereWiity 
of an «en level, a globous ſurface, or one large plaii min 
of a thouſand miles; and not rather as it now is plar 
whether it be not more pleaſing to the eye, to viewWhuet 
from the tops of the mountains the ſubjacent val med 
and ſcreams, and the far diſtant hills; and again fro the 
the ales to behold the ſurrounding mountains? Thelmar 
elegant ſtrains and lofty flights, both of the ancienteiez 
and modern poets on the occaſion, are teſtimonie F 
of the ſenſe of mankind on this conhguration of the ente 
earth: but be the cauſe as it will as to beauty, whici 
is the leaſt valuable conſideration, we ſhall find as t 
convenience, this form is far the moſt commodiou 
on ſeveral accounts. r 
Firſt, As it is the moſt ſalubrious, and of th 
ore:teſt uſe to the preſervation or reftoration of the the 
heath of man. Some conſtitutions are indeed of ſi 
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happy #-firength, and fo confirmed a health, as to 
be indifferent to almoſt any place or temperature of 
the air; but others are fo weakly and feeble, as not 
to be able to bear one; but can live comfortably in 
another place. As the finer and more ſubtle air of 
the hills do beft agree with thoſe who ⁊te languiſhing 
and dying in the feculent and groſſet air of great 
towns, or even of the warmer and more vapour- 
ous air, which the valleys contain; ſo on the con- 
trary, others languith on the hills, and grow luſty 
and ſtrong in the warmer air of the valleys. _ 

* Secondly, To this falutary confirmation of the 
earth, we may add another preat convenience of the 
bills, and that is, in affording commodious places for 
habitation 3 ſerving as ſkreens to keep cf the cold, 
nipping blaſts of the northerly and eaſterly winds : 
ul refieQing the benign, cheriſhing fun beams, ſo 
rendering our habitations more comfortable in win- 
ter, and promoting the growth of herbs and fruits 
in ſummer. Ar . . 8 

Thirdly, Another benefit of the hills is, that they 
ſerve for the production of a great variety of differ- 
ent ſpecies of vegetables, becauſe of the great liver- 
ey of ſoils that are found there, every vertex or e- 
oF minence almoſt. affording new kinds, Now theſe 
plants ſerve partly for the food and ſuſtenance of 
ſuch animals as frequent the mountains, partly for. 
medicinal uſes ; the chief, phyſic, berbe, and roots, 
the beſt in their kinds growing there; it being ge- 
markable, that the greateſt and moſt luxurious ſpe- 
cies in moſt genera of plants are natives thereof. | 

Fourthly, he mountains ſerve for the harbour, 

f theFWentertainment, and maintenance of various animals, 
dirds, beaſts, and inſets that breed, feed, and fre- 
quent there. The higheſt tops and pikes of the Apr. 
d1ouFare not deſtitute of their inhabitants, the Ibex or 
dtein Buck among quadrupeds, the Lagopus among 
birds, the Papilios and ſtore of other inſects: 125 


f theſiite higheſt ridges of them ſerve for the maintenance 
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of cattle for,the ſervice of the inhabitants of the: 
valleys. :;: . 
| "+Fifibly,. Thoſe Jong 3 and baia of loft 
mountains, which run'throngh whole continents eis 
and weſt, ſerre to ſtop the evagation of the vapouy 
to the, north and Luck in hot countries, condenfin 
them like alemhic:heads into water, and ſo, by a kind 
of external &ſtillation giving the original to ſpring 
and rivers; fkewiſe by amaſſing, cooling; and cons 
ſtipating, tun them into rain, by thoſe means ren. MW Pt. 
dering the ſervid regions of the torrid zone habitable, ere 
The hills ſerve for the generation of minerals and tor 
metals, aud in them . principally are the moſt uſefu MW dar 
_ foſſils found; or if not fo, yet at leaſt all theſe ſub. nt 
terraneots treaſures | are more caſily come at than ig. of 
the vales. _ 
Sixthly, That it is to the hills that the fountain ve 
owe their riſe, and the rivers a conveyance, is be. 
yond diſpute; but be the modes, or the method Na. b. 
ture takes in this great work as it will, it is ſuffici 
ent tœ our purpoſe, that the hills are a grand agent 
in ths ſo noble and neceſſary performance : and, 
conſcquently, that thoſe vaſt maſſes and lofty piles 
are not (as charged by ſome) rude and uſeleſs excteſ. 
cerces of our ill-formed globe; but the admirable ſerv 
toals of nature, contrived and ordered by the infinite ¶ bi 
Cieator, to one of its moſt uſeful works, and to di,, tber 
pmſe this great bleſſing to all parts of the earth 5 be. 
without which neither animals could live, nor vege - Fra 
tybles ſcarcely grow, perhaps minerals, metals, ot bes, 
oſſils, not receive any increaſe. For was the ſur-W-T0N 
fice of the earth even and level, and the middle pati to b 
of iſlands and continents not mountainous and high, Mat. 
25 now they are, it is molt certain there could be no Tea 
deſcent for the rivers, no conveyance for the waters; IT 
but inſtead of gliding along thoſe gentle declivities din 
which the higher lands now afford them, quietly dowi de 2 
to the ſea, they would ſtagnate, and perhaps drow! 
large tracts of land. 
Tus having rindicated the preſent form and is 


5 


bric of the e 
ralleys,, and hereby ſhewn the uſefulneſs thereof, 
(which ſome have found fault with,) we hope we 
haye. made it in ſome meaſure evident, that God was 


of this terraqueous globe, (as ſome wicked men have 
ferred) but that there is a great diſplay of the wif- 
dom, power, and goodneſs of the Eternal, in the 
formation of this grand beautiful globe of earth; fo 
excellently contrived for every purpoſe of the crea- 
tion, but particularly for the profit, pleaſure, and 


we may eſcape many evils in this our frail ſtate, and, 
by the interpoſition of our Mediator, be prepared for 
a bappy exit to the bliſsful regions of eternity. 


„„ 


which all bodies have to the center of the earth: that 
there is ſuch a thing, is manifeſt from its effects here 
upon earth ; and that the heavenly bodies attract or 
gravitate to one another, when placed at due diſtan- 
ces, is made highly probable by Sir Is446 NRW- 
rox. This attractive or gravitating power we take 


creation. 1 | 
This attraction or gravity, as its force is in a cer- 
tain proportion, ſo makes the deſcent ef bodies to 


af the medium, all bodies would deſcend to the earth 
with the ſame velocity; the lighteſt down as ſwift as 
the heavieſt mineral; as is manifeſt in the air. pump, 


— 


. wy | 


90 idle ſpectator, nor unconcerned in the ordering 


happineſs of man, There is ſuch harmony through- 
out the creation, tbat if we will but purſue the ways 
of piety and virtue, which God has appointed; if we 
will form our lives according to the Creator's laws, 


| The laſt thing we ſhall take notice of that is ſub- 
ſervient, to our globe, is Gravity, or that tendency 


to be congenial to matter, and imprinted on all the 
matter of the univerſe, by the Creator's fiat at the 


de at a certain rate; and was it not for the reſiſtance 
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in which the lighteſt feather, duſt, or piece of lead, 
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drop down in the ſame time, from the top to the 
bottom of a tall exhauſted receiver. As a proof of 
what abfolute uſe” this contrivance of gravity is for 
keeping the ſeveral globes of the univerſe from ſhat. 
terlhg 0 pieces (as they evidently muſt do in a little 
time, by their ſwift motion round their own axis, if 
it was not that all bodies gravitate to their centre) 
moſt fluids preſerve a ſpherical figure, quickſilyer 
manifeſtly doth, eſpecially in ſmall drops or quanti- 
ties; in which caſe their own ſelf- attracting power 
is equal to, or exceeds that of the earth; ſo doth 
lead, and other metals, when properly run into we 
ter that is of a due temper, as may be ſeen in the 
making of ſhot ; ſo doth water, oil, and other liquid 
run into a ſpherical form when hung on a ſmall ſur- 
face, as at the point of a pin: or into a hemiſpheris 
cal figure, on a broader ſurface : their ſelf-attraCtion 
eEauſing the former, as that of the earth, and the ſur- 
face on which they lie doth the latter. Laſtly, to 
come to the more” evident benefit we receive from 
gravity, pleaſe to obſerve, that all bodies have a natu- 


- . ral tendency to the centre of our globe; for whatſo- 


ever the decays are among earthly things, however 
their forms are changed, yet their matter remaineth 
entire, and returneth again to its grand parent, the 
eatth; ſo by this power all its parts are kept in their 
proper place and order: all material things do natu- 
rally gravitate thereto, and unite themſelves, and fo 
preferve its bulk entire; the fleeting waters, the mok 
-anruly of all its parts, do by this mean keep their 
conftant equipoiſe in the globe; ſo that by virtue af 
this excellent contrivance of the Creator, the obſer- 
vation of the Pſalmiſt is perpetually fulfilled, (Pal. 
Ixxxix. v. g.) Thou ruleſt the raging of the ſea 
when the waves thereof ariſe, Thou ſtilleſt them. 
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4 general View of the Vegetable Cetnioh® - 

1 aon 1122 114 3 
Was a man AAS. into the world at once with 
i the powers and faculties, of his ſoul in full vigour 
ind perfection, how would he be aſtoniſhed in ſur- 
reying the magnificent ſcene of things, before him ! 
the earth, the air, the ſea, the azure vault of heaven, 
the almoſt infinite variety of plants and animals, the 
glorious regent of the day bountifully diſpenſing the 
light and heat to all around, the ſilver queen of night, 
and all the hoſt of heaven, paſſing nightly in review 
before him 1 but how would his admiration riſe, if 
he ſhould further be made acquainted with the diſ- 
coveries of the teleſcope, microſcope, and priſm; 
but as the microſcope alone is eſſential to the ſub- 
jet in queſtion, pleaſe to obſerve, that by the aſſiſt- 
ance'of a good one, we may diſcover the greateſt 
beauties in the ſmalleſt ſeeds, but particularly the a- 
corn, which diſplays a foreſt in miniature: view but 
the meaneſt flower of the field, and compare there- 
with filks-of the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip ! how 
coarſe are the latter in compariſon! how groſs. is the 
workmanſhip! what a multitude of herbs, trees, fruits, 
and flowers, does the earth bring forth how de- 
lightfully various in their kinds ! ſo that we are ne- 
der ſatiated with ſeeing or taſting them; how exqui- 
ltely delicious are ſome! how lovely and beautiful 
we others | how infinitely uſeful all! how amazing 
it is, that the ſame earth ſhould produce ſo many 
kinds, -quite different from each other both in ſhape, 
colour, and properties ! Obſerve how finely varie- 
ted is the tulip ! what a fine yellow, and what a 
molt delicate ſmell has the cowflip | what painter 
can equal the bluſhing roſe ? what perfumer equal it 
in ſmell? it no ſooner opens, but it has all its freſh. 
neſs and luſtre ; Has art invented ſuch lively, and at 
the ſame time ſuch delicate hues ? If we were to en- 

amine the. wiſdom of God in the compoſition of a 
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flower, one could but imagine it was to laſt for ever; 
but before the evening it ſhall fade, the next day wi. 
thered by the ſan and periſn e. 

Next let us conſider the general colour wherewith 

it has pleaſed God to beautify every plant: if the 
fields had been clothed in white or red; who could 

have borne the ſplendor or rigour of their dreſs} 
if he had blackened them with darker colours, who 
could have been delighted at ſo ſad and mournful 

a ſpectacle l an agreeable verdure holds the mean be. 
tween the two extremes, and bears ſueh relation to 

the ſtructure of the eye, that it refreſhes inſtead of 
tiring it, and ſupports and nouriſhes it, inſtead of 

_ exhauſting its force; but what at firſt we ſhould 
judge to be one colour, is an aſtoniſhing variety of 
ſhades; it is every where green, but no where the 
ſame: no plant is coloured like another; and: this 
ſurpriſing variety, which no art can equal, is further 
_ diverſified in every plant, which in its firſt ſhooting 
forth, in its growth and maturity, puts on a different 
verdure: the ſame may be ſaid of the figure, ſmell, 
| taſte, and uſes of plants, both for nouriſhment and 
medicine. We ſhall make here but one more reflec- 
tion on this head of the ſubject: If God had not gi 
ven us hay, which, when dried, would keep for a long 
ſeaſon, the power of feeding cattle in the winter 
would have been impeſſible; theſe very dry herbs 
ſuffice likewiſe to make other animals give milk, and 
particularly the Cow twice a day, whieh may ſupply 
the place of all other food to a whole family. 

Hitherto we have conſidered the earth as a field ot 


garden of herbs; let us now conſider it as a rich or- 


chard abounding with all kinds of fruit, which ſuc- 
ceed one another according to the ſeaſons: let us con- 
fider one of theſe trees extending its branches, and 
bowing down under the weight of excellent fruit, whoſc 
colour and ſmell invite the taſte, and in ſurpriſing 
plenty. Such invitations as theſe we ſeem to hear 
8 every quarter, and as we advance, we ſtill dif 
cover new ſubje& of praiſe and admiration ; bers 
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he fruit lies eoncealed within; and there the kerne! 
b coyered with a delicate pulp; all ſhining without 
the moſt lively colours: this fruit ariſes from a 
wer, as almoſt all fruits do; but that other which 
+ fo delicious is preceded by no flower, but ſprings 
of the very rind of the hg-tree ; this one begins 


1 Whe ſummer, and the other ends it: if the one is not 
0 Wiſheedily gathered it falls and witbers; and if time 
vl Wi not allowed to the other, it will never come to ma- 
„ty. It is obſerved, that weak trees, or thoſe of 


to moderate height, bear the. moſt exquiſite fruits: 
of Wihe higher they riſe, the poorer they appear, and 


ey are leſs a ble in flavour: from whence we 
may learn an uſeful leſſon; and the feeble ſtem of 
the Vine tells us in its language, that the moſt won- 
lerful fruits are often the humbleſt. The other 
trees which bear only leaves, or fruits that are bit= 
ter and very ſmall, are notwithitanding very uſeful; 
and Providence has made up the defect in ſuch a2 
mner, that upon ſome occafions the barren are to 

be preferred to the more fruitful, which are hard- 

nd Wir of any uſe, either for building, or navigation, 1 
et · r other indiſpenſible wants: for inſtance, behold the 1 


gi» Nees of the foreſt, how different their green, hoc 
ng Wnaluable the timber; how lofty and majeſtic is the 
te! Wedar, how noble and uſeful the Oak, whoſe ſtub - 
rbs Worn nature defies ſtern winter's furious blaſts. 


laſtly, among the trees, we obſerve ſome which al- 
ys preſerve their verdure, and in them we may 
uicern a figure of immortality, as the others which 
e ſtripped in the winter to be cloathed-again in the 
ing, ſeem to remind us of the mortality of our 
Wales, and preſents to us an image of the reſurrec- 


* 
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V 7HEN | we bee confilered how: neceſſary air ie 
to our exiſtence, and the many great adyan 


tages the creation in general receive from the ſail 
element, we hope ſuch confiderations will vindicate 
how neceſſary an explanation of its wonderful pro 
perties may be to many, who have not as yet once 
reflected on the benefit and indiſpenſible neceſlt 
there was for air at the creation of this globe; it is 
this, however common, and little notice taken of 
that maintains the life, the health, the comfort, the 
pleaſure and bufineſs of the whole earth: it is thi 
the whole animal world breatheth and liveth by 
not the animals inhabiting the earth, and air, but 
thoſe of the waters too; and not only animals, bu 
even trees and plants, and the whole vegetable race 
owe their life to this uſeſul element: without i 
moſt animals can ſcarce live half a minute, and othe 
that are raoſt accuſtomed to the want of it, canndl 
live without it many days. 'That this is fac, is pro 
ved to ocular demonſtration, by a machine called a 
air-pump, which having a bell glaſs (called a receive 
placed over the tep of 1 it, by the working of the pump 
nearly all the air is drawn or taken away from tha 
part which is under the glaſs, 
The ingenious Mr DRRHAM, by repeated exper 
ments which he made with the air-puwp, found thi 
animals whoſe hearts have two ventricles, and n( 
ramen ovale, as birds, dogs, cats, rats, mice, & 
die in leſs than half a minute, counting from the r 
ry firſt exſuction, eſpecially in a ſmall receiver. W 
mole (which he ſuſpeced might have borne moon 
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than other quadrupeds) died in one minute, without 
recovery, in a large receiver, and doubtleſs would 
hardly have ſurvived half a minute in a {mall recei- 
yer, A bat (although wounded) ſuſtained the pump 
tro minutes, and revived upon the re. admiſſion of 
the air; after that he remained four minutes and a 
half, and revived: laſtly, after he had been five mi- 
nutes, he continued gaſping for a time, and after 
wenty minutes the air was re-admitted, but the bat 


graſsboppers and lady-cows, ſeemed dead in appear- 


een in vacus twenty-four hours. The ear-wig, the 


bther inſects would feem unconcerned at the vaccu- 


tem a good while, and lie as dead, but revive in the 
1 of ir, although ſome had lain ſixteen hours in the ex- 
 theWuſted receiver. OLA. ee 34 

th nails bear the air-pump prodigiouſly, eſpecially 
by Whoſe in ſhells; two of which lay above tweniy-four 
„b ours, and ſcemed not much affected: the fame 


Mails he left in twenty-eight hours more, after a ſe- 
but the other revived. Frogs and toads bear the 


bund in a houſe, died irrecoverably in Jeſs than fix 
bours: another toad and frog were put in together, 


ed ed the toad was ſeemingly dead in two hours, but 
£17 e frog remained juſt alive; after they had remain» 
dum 


{there eleven hours, and ſeemingly dead, the frog 


wo twenty-feven hours, was then quite dead. 


ime alive. e 1 
bat the air is the principal cauſe of the vegeta- 
on of plants, is likewiſe proved by the ſame en- 


iever revived. As for inſects, waſps, bees, hornets,, 


2" YEW 
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anee in two minutes, but revived in the open air in 
two or three hours time, notwithſtanding they had 


zreat ſtaphylinus, the great louſy beetle, and ſome. 


s 
r 1 2 
AF 0: oY i r 


ond exhauſtion, and found one of them quite dead, 


dump long, eſpecially the former: a large toad, 


Cc 


eeove red in the open aim only weak; but the toad 
vas quite dead: the ſame frog being put in again 


"The animalculas in pepper water remained in va- 
w twenty-four hours: and aiter they had been ex-. 
pſed-a day or two in open air, be ſoundlſome dead, 


IDS. + 


> ; wh 


7 > 4 "p88 8 oo 
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inch and a half high in eight days; but that in the 
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gine. Some lettice feed being {own upon ſome ezrth 
in the open air, and ſome of the ſame ſeed at the 
fame time upon otter earth, in the glaſs receiver 6 
3 pneumatic: engine, afterwards exhauſted of the 
air: the ſeed expofed to the air was grown up af 


exhauſted receiver not at all; and air being again 
admitted into the ſame emptied receiver, to ſee whe 
ther any of the ſeed would then come up, it wat 
found that in the ſpace of one week it was grown up 
to the height of two or three inches, 
Thus abſolutely neceflary is the air for the ſut 

. Nance of all things; but it was not only necef 
that air ſhould be, but that it ſhould be juſt of 
proper conſiſtence; for had the air been either mud 
thicker or thinner than it is, it would have been x 
fatal to the whole living world, as the entire want of 
it: for if thicker we could not have lived is evident 
from experience; for if we are confined in a el 
place, the air being rendered thicker therein by the 
exhalations of our bodies, it ſoon becomes unſit {6 
uſe, we pant and grow faint, and if not rehieyet 
ſhould at laſt die, as has been proved by 3 
on many animals. 
Mr Drxhau cloſe mut up a Sparrow, ſo that n 
freſh air could get in, in leſs than an hour the binl 
begun to pant, and be concerned; in half an hou 
more to be fick, vomit, and more out of breath, ani 
in two hours from his firſt confinement to. be entf 
exfacing. 
. _ Suppoſe the air had been thinner, it would nd 
| have been ſo fit for reſpiration as the common ait 
as for inſtance, the learned Joſeph Acoſta gives a tt 
lation of. himſelf and his company, that when the 
paſſed the bigh mountairs of Peru, which they cali 
Periccaca, he and his companions were ſurpriſed 
with ſuch extreme pangs of ſtraining and vomiting 
(not without caſting up blood too) and with ſo vi 
lent a diſtemper, that he concludes he ſhouid un 
doubtedly have 12505 but that this lakked not abe 
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Free ot four: hours, before they came into a more 
natural temperature of air. Many other ciccum- 
ances. might be produced to prove, that the higher 
7 aſcend into the - atmoſphere, the lighter the air 
It alſo appears, that it is neeeffary to life that. 
i ſhould have ſome weight; as its height reaches 
out forty-four miles, the whole weight of. air that 
les on every ſuperficial ſquare foot of earth, is above 
two thouſand pounds; ſo that the pteſfure of the 
n u sbole atmoſphere, on the ſuperficies of the whole 
earth, is equal to a weight of almoſt five thouſand 
millions of millions of tons; and the weight of the 
ir preſſing on the body of a man of ſix foot ſtature, 
b equal to-twenty-eight thouſand pounds, How 15 
it then that we conſtantly ſupport ſo enormous a 
weight ? what wonderful power is it that preſerves | 
men, beaſts, houſes, &c. from being cruſhed to 
pieces? it was the Omnipotent that balanced this 
cloeMWreight of air, by the equilibrium of an internal air, 
which is placed within all bodies: which, though. 
it be but ſmall, yet can balance, reſiſt, and equi- 
ponderate the intolerable weight of external air: how 
amazing that that little quantity within our bodies, 
which we are continually breathing in and out, is: 
able to counter-balance the vait weight of twenty- 
eight thouſand pounds | by which means we are ren- 
tered. quite inſenſible of ſo immenſe a weight, and: 
move about as if we had no preſſure at all upon us; 
nr the ſpring or force of the internal air, with which 


neat} 

ur bodies are filled throughout, by being every way 
Id nol*qual to that of the external air, and conſequently 
n air boring with as great a preſſure outwardly, as the e 


ternal air does to preſs us together; it naturally fol- 
lows, that we cannot be ſenſible of either, becauſe: 
hey are both equal; juſt as two equal weights put 


Cal! 

priſe mto the ſcales, though ever ſo large, will not have 
nitingMvy effect, but add one grain to either, and that, will 
ſo 1 ink ern and the other riſe: and this is exactly the 
id uneaſe of the external and internal air; for if the pref... 


abouWivre of either is taken away, the other acts with 2 
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moſt amazing force. Thus it appears by experiment 
that if the internal air is extracted from any animal 
the external will ſqueeze the animal flat, and preſz 


it to death. By a flat empty bottle laid on its fide, 


it will appear evidently that it is the internal ait 
whether it be ſtopped or not, that counter-balancey 
the external preſſure of the air, and thereby keeps 
the bottle from being broke; for by applying a ſj. 
ringe to the mouth of the bottle, and pumping out 
that internal air which is in the bottle, no fooner ig 
this fully done, but the preſſure of the external air 
immediately breaks the bottle into a thouſand pieces, 
Thus a globe, or hollow ball of braſs, being divided 
exactly into two equal parts, and the edges made 
2 upon being put together, without any 
manner of cement, and the air within them being 


drawn out by means of a cock, the outward air will 


preſs them ſo clofe together, that it will require; 
Eſteen pound weight for every ſquare inch their cit. 
cumference contains, to pull them aſunder : no leſ 
powerful is the internal air in bodies; when the ex. 
ternal air is taken away, it has been found that it 
will, by the bare force of its ſpring, dilate itſelf into 
thirteen thouſand times the fpace it poſſeſſed under 


the preſſure of the external air, If a ſtrong glals 


bottle cloſely ſealed up is put under the receiver of 
an air-pump, the air being drawn out from that part 
which is covered by the receiver, the air within the 


bottle will expand itſelf with ſo much force, as to 
break the bottle into a thouſand pieces. There haye 


often been inſtances of men and cattle being killed 


by lightning, without the leatt viſible mark of ds. 


m?ge being done to the body or bodies: this is ſup» 


| poſed to be occaſioned by the lightning's raritying 


or taking off the preſſure of the external air ſo much, 


that the air within their bodies expands or duates 


itſelf with ſuch force, as to burſt all the blood vel- 


' ſeis, &c. whereby immediate death is occaſioned, 
without any outward figns of injury. | 


We find that wood, Reel, and every other claſs 
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body that we know. of, 'by:being kept long bent or, 

preſſed together, loſe its ſpring or elaſtic ferce, or at 
kaſt have it leſſened; but the ſame ſpring of the air 
being ſo abſolutely neceſfary to the world at all times, 

God has ſo endued it, that its ſpring is not loſt or 
eſſened, let it remain comprefied ever fo long. 
Mr De RoBER VAT, of the Academy Royal of 
deiences, having let his air-gun remain charged with 
condenſed air ſixteen years, found on diſcharging his 
zun, that the air's ſpring or elaſtic force was not at 
all abated, but produced the ſame effect as at firſt. 
There have been a great number of curious and en- 
tertaining experiments made, to prove, even to the 


lege, this natural or inherent ſpring of the air; but 


s the ſubject on air is a copious one, we ſhall leave 
the reader to judge whether what has been advanced 
on the elaſticity of the air be reaſonable or not; 
which he may prove by a variety of ſimple experi- 
nt. | 
Every property of the air affords freſh matter of 
alomſhment.; for though the air is a ſufficient body 
to aCt ſo powerfully, as to expant itſelf into thirteen 
thouſand times the ſpace ; though it is continually 


ing upon us, and we are on all ſides ſurrounded - 


dy it, yet it is fill inviſible to our eyes; for had it 

been viſible, how many delight ful pleaſures ſhould 

ve have been deprived of, and hqw many inconve- 
mences ſhould we have ſuffered by it? in vain then 
had been the raviſhing landſcapes of hills and vales, 
groves and fields; in vain would enchanting beauty 
bt ſmiling on the human face, had tbe air been made 
viable 3 for we ſhould not then have been able to 
bave diſcerned objects through it, with any degree 
df clearneſs and diſtinction; but ſhould have ſzen all 
the bodies that ſurround us in a very obſcure and 
wntuſed manner ; was the air diſcernable like other 
bodies, the vapauts would be (till more ſo; the leaſt 
Imoke would disfigure the beautiful landſcape of na- 
ture: life itſelf would become painful and uneaſy 
ve ſhould ſce the humours that are perpetually ſent 
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that ſeem to threaten us, or to.get out of the way of 


quences of ſuch a ght. Were all the impure, nay, 
ſeous, e particles in the air, which ve 


ſome for us to do: but nevertheleſs, leſt thoſe ex. 


that ariſe from corrupted bodies, &c. 


ties of one, yet it cannot, by tie moſt exceſſive cold, Hut 


out by perſpiration from the bodies of animals, al 
the unctuous vapours, all the filth and naſtinels thy 
exhales from our kitchens, our ſtreets, and common 
ſewers: ſociety wonld be rendered inſupportable, and 
we ſhould ſeck ſor health and ſafety, in our, ſolitude, 
flying. to woods and deſerts to eſcape the dangers. 


thoſe nuiſances which would be the inevitable conſe. 


are continually breathing into our lungs, viſible to 
our eyes, in what continual fear ſhould we live of 
being poiſoned by them! but by the air being ini. 
fible, we are releaſed from the inceſſant cares and 
fears of drawing into the lungs, by the mouth and 
windpipe, ſuch things as would appear quite loathe 


halations which ceaſe to be offenſive and hurtful to 
us when diſperſed, ſhould, by being inviſible, inſen- 
fibly gather and thicken, ſo as to ſuffocate and injure 
us, we are forewarned of the danger by the ſenſe of 
fmelling, and reſcued from it by the current of the 
winds, 

There is no leſs matter for wonder and ai 
in us, then, though the air, is compoſed of fo many 
millions of particles, exbaled from every thing, that 
it ſnould acquite go manner of taſte, to make our 
palate in the ſmalleſt degree ſenſible of it]! how 
highly loathſome would it have been, had we, inen 
drawing our breath, taſted the nauſeous particles te 


It is worth our reflection, that though the air is a, 
fluid, or of a liquid nature, and has all the propet- 


be congealed or frozen like water: was it in any un 


manner capable of this, it would be fatal to every by 


creature on earth: what a manifeſt inſtance is it thenMyx 
of. deſign and contrivance, that though it has ever Hu 
other property of a fluid, yet it ſhould be without ue 
this one! Beſides the many other uſes of the ail, it ur 
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b abſolutely neceſſary to fire and flame; for à candle 
hat Mor live coal will inftantly po out under the glaſs of 
non che air-putmnp, as ſoon as ever the air is pumped out. 
aud bat fire is fed by the air, and that the air's eſſential 
des, Winatter or viviſying ſpirit, may be conſumed by fire, is 
er eiident; becauſe no creature will live, nor a candle 
Val barn in air which has paſſed through the fire, and 
may be called burnt air: to this is owing the ſad. 
dau- effects which have often happened by burning char- 
coal in a cloſe room, where there is no chimney; 
for while freſh air comes freely in, to ſupply the 
e of place of that which has been burnt by the charcoal, 


al: no ill effects ariſe from it; but fire ſoon conſumes the 
and nivitying ſpirit of the air within the room, fo as to 
and tender it unfit for life, as has been too often fatally 
ath- experienced. If the glaſs of an air · pump is èxhauſted 
en Wot the air within it, and the air let in again througha 
to charcoal fire, a candle inſtantly goes out, if within 
len- tte elaſs. LE. Ss 
Ju i It is owing to the air that we enjoy the light in 
le of ite manner we do, for was it not that the rays of 
tle Wie ſun are reflected back to our eyes fiom every 
part, by the particles of the air, the heavens by day 
ude, Would have the appearance of night; the ſun in- 
nal Weeed, would appear a great light in that part of the 
that Wick firmament where it was; but then, whenever 
ou We turned our back on it, we ſhould ſee all night 
how and darkneſs ſurrounds us, even at noon tide. That 
un vhiteneſs or lightneſs which appears to our eyes in 
icles tne ſky all around, in the day time, is owing to the 
ir; and was the air away, it would never-be fo; 
i tut the air has not only the power of reflecting the 
mh as of the ſun, but likewiſe of refraQting them, or 
J 


tuning them out of a direct line, and bending them 


Award the earth; fo that thoſe rays which would 
Ver) by their courſe paſs directly through the ſky, and be 
then Wof no ſervice to us, are, by this power of the Air, 
oY burned toward the earth; and it is by this means 


ve enjoy a conſidetabie degree ef light before the 
lun riles, and after be ſets, which we call twilight, 
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this being, occaſioned by this wonderful property 


| brought to our eyes, Was it net for this, the mo- 


in ſuddenly upon us, in the full ſtrength and power 
ol its brightneſs, the tender organs of ſight would 
as gradual increaſe of.light, does inſenſibly ſtrength: 
greater degree of luſtre; this twilight inuges them 
againſt the more powerſul beams of it, when ſhining 
receive from this property of the air, that through 


ten minutes longer than we, ſhould otherwiſe do; at 
a medium, it is fix minutes each day throughout the 


thereby carried to any conduit, houſe, or other place 


mention, which is the moſt important of all, as being 


Inſpiration and expiration in animals; for in the dilz 


the air; before the ſun riſes or ſets, the rays of 
light darting upward, -would paſs in a ſtraight line 
through the atmoſphere, and not be diſcerned. by ug, 
and conſequently be of no manner ef uſe to us; but 
being turned out of their direct courſe by this power 
of the air, they are bent toward the earth, and 


ment the ſun ſets; we ſhould be in total darkneſs, and 
a Cloudy night would then preſent us with the black. 
eſt darkneſs poſſible: and ſtill more injurious to us 
would the riſing of the ſun be; for if, after the 
pitchy darkneſs of the night, the day was to break 


not be able to endure ſuch exceſſive ſplendor, but 
be overpowered by the violence of the ſhock ; whete- 
en the eyes, and prepare them for the reception of 
to bear the morning ſun, and this again fortifies them 
in its full meridian glory: ſo great is the benefit ve 
its mean we actually ſee the ſun itſelf, ſometime 


of the year, taking morning and evening together, 


year, which makes three days in one year; ſo much 
longer do we enjoy the ſun, than we could other- Wal 
wiſe do. * 

By the gravity of the air it is, that water in fe- 
ſervoirs is forced to enter the conduit pipes, and Is 


below the horizontal level of the ſurface of water in 
the reſervoir, or fountain, be the diſtance what It 
will. Another effect of the eir's gravity, we ſhall here 


the immediate initrument of life; we mean the acts of 


| 
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fon of the thorax, the air, by the/preſſure of the at- 
voſphere, is forced into the cavity of the lungs, which 
we are then ſaid to breathe in, or inſpire; but when 


ue muſcles contract, the air is expelled, and we are 
bu den ſaid to breathe it out, or expire it; and this al- 
wealtmte action of the lungs is maintained by the air's 


frefſure, and is abſolutely neceſſary to life. 
lt is likewiſe owing to this property of the air, 
and dat infants can receive their food from their mo- 
ack er's breaſts; for the child in ſucking, drawin 

0 ay the air from about the orifice of the nipple, the 
their preſſing upon the ſurface of the breaſt, forces the 
reacWnilk to ſpring out plentifully, as there is nothing 
wer ere to reſiſt it, the continual ſuction of the child 
ould king away the preſſure of the air from off that 
burt: that this is the caſe, is plain, otherwiſe the 
ere-Whcking of the child could never make the milk to 
gth- eme: and it is the ſame with all other creatures 

of bat do ſuck. SEND BESS „ 
hem Many other benefits do we receive from the air, 
bemWſuch as the winds, which are ſo neceſſary for ſailing 
different parts of the globe. 5 = 
To thoſe who were not before acquainted with 


ough Witte ſurprifing properties of air, have we opened a 
1meWſcene of amazing knowledge of the wonderful things 
ther, ef nature, the proſpect of which was laid open to us 
: Aer the nobleſt purpoſes, to make us better men, and 
t tree f our hearts with the moſt exalted ſentiments of 


hre and gratitude towards him who is the giver of 
ul good things. 


* Light. 

place eg | . 

er in [here is ſtill another appendage cf our habitation, 
at it Mich is no leſs common, no leſs heeded, and yet 
pere leſs uſeful than the air itſelf, and that is light; 


bor what benefit would life be of, what pleaſure, 
what comfort would it be for us to live in perpetual 
arkneſs ? how could we provide ourſelves with food 
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1% The SCHOOL" WISDOM; , 
and neceſſaries ? how eould-we go about the leaſt 


without light, and thoſe admirable organs of the bo- 


other creatures; they can take in the delightful, 


night: all theſe would at once be cut off from ons 


buſineſs, correſpond one with another, or be of any 
uſe in the world, or any creatures be the ſame to yy 


dy, which the great Creator hath adapted to the per. 
ception of that great benefit? but now, by the hely 
of this admirable, this firſt made (becauſe moſt ne. 
ceffary) creature of God; by this we find, all the 
animal world is enabled to go as their occaſions call; 
they can with admiration. and pleaſure behold the 
glorious works of God; they can view the gloriey 
of the heavens, and ſee the beauties of the flowe 

fields, the gay attire of the feathered tribe, the er. 
quilite garmture of many quadrupeds, inſeQs, and 


<4 = = Þ 5. 2 2. 23 3. = 5” 


landſcapes of divers countries and places; and behold 
the harmony of this lower world, and of all the, 
globes. above. Men, whoſe buſineſs and occafion Mie 


oftentimes neceſſitate them to borrow a part of the gu 
night, and all other animals, particularly ſuch whose 


ſafety, temper, or conſtitution of parts (as of then, 
eyes for initance,) confine them to their dens zuin 
places of retirement and reſt by day, and are there, 
fore in courſe compelled to ſeek their food, and wan lj: 
der about on their moſt neceſſary occaſions of life by 


of the grand benefits of life, from acting that part 
they bear in the creation, during ſuch time as they 
ſhou!d be put into abſolute darkneſs. It may teen 
that light is a neceſſary conſequence of the ſun, of 
any other luminous body, and that there needed only 
theſe to give light to the world ; but as the ſame all 
ſzeing and unerring wiſdom was as neceſſary to endut 
it with juſt ſuch properties as would render it af 
uſe to us, as there was to form the air of juſt ſuch; 
proper conſiſtence, as rendered it fit for our breaths 
ing in, and no other; in vain might the ſun hare 
emitted light had not the wiſdom of God diſpoſed | 
to paſs or fly with a moſt amazing and inconceivabt 
ſwiſtneſs : had not this been fo ordered, the lun be: 
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ing placed in the heavens would have been but of 
any Wl lietle ſervice to us, his riſing every day wou'd have 
ui Wl cheriſhed us very little, either with its light-or heat; 

bo-W for was the motion thereof no ſwifter than the mo- 
per non of the ſwifteſt bodies on earth, ſuch as a bullet 
help Wl ov of a great gun, (which flies a mile in about eight 
ne · ¶ conds and a half of time) orof ſound, which flies a 
the ale in about four ſeconds and a half, light would take 
ip in its progreſs from the ſun to us, thirty-two years, 
1 the rate of the latter motion; ſo that in this caſe, 
its vigour would be greatly cooled and abated; its rays 
would be leſs penetrating, and darkneſs would be with 
dex. great difficulty diſſipated: but light paſting with the 
Whyrcodigious ſwiftneſs of almoſt two hundred thouſand 
httul Engliſh miles in one ſecond of time, or being but 
bout ſeven or eight minutes of an hour in coming 
from the ſun to vs, which is above cighty-ſhx millions 
of miles, therefore we receive the kindly effects and in. 
ſuences of that noble and uſeful inſtrument of our 


bose vantage, undiminiſhed by its long paſſage. How 
then amazing is this wonderful ſwiſtneſs! we eſteem a 
*. bill ſhot out of the mouth of a cannon to fly with 
heres 


prodigious celerity, but light flies a million of times 
ſwifters and it not only flies thus amazingly ſwift, but 
t reaches to an inconceivable diftance, even to the 
fartheſt bounds of the univerſe; which is ſo vaſt, that 
exceeds the comprehenſion of man's underſtanding : 
bit that it is of this extent is manifeſt, from our ſeeing 
ſome of the fartheſt diſtant objects, the heavenly bo- 
lies, ſome with our naked Je, ſome with the heip of 


Fonds, and others in all probability farther till, with 

ne all etter glaſſes. ; | | ; | 

_ Now as light is of the greateſt uſe to enable us to 
it 0 


te objects at all, ſo the extention thereof is no leſs 
ſuch 3ﬀiifeful to enable us to ſee afar off; by which mean 
reati- Ive are afforded a ſight of many illuſtrious orbs viſible 
in the heavens, and can improve them to ſome of 
the nobleſt ſciences, ſuch as navigation and aftrono- 
My: but there was ſtill further wiſdom employed in 
tie formation of light; for as it was neceflary it 
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paſſage ſhould continually ſeparate and divide fron 


wiſe worth obſerving and admiring, being fifty-tue 
times greater than that of a briſk wind, or current 0 
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ſhould paſs with ſuch a prodigious ſwiftneſs, had not er u 
its part-cles been formed extremely - ſmall, it would sbu 
have beaten in pieces all ſolid bodies; for we knowlilfy k 
that the force with which any thing acta, is increaſedſyrec 
in proportion to the ſwiftneſs with which it moves hxti 
Thus a bullet, that perhaps does not weigh much vue 
bove an ounce, will, by the ſwiftneſs it moves withiiſor ! 
when ſhot out of a muſket, pierce through, and beatMihe 


in pieces, exceeding ſtrong and ſolid bodies, which itMprt| 
would have no effect upon, was it to be flung againk 
them with the hand only: and it is certain, that with 


the ſwiftneſs with which light flies, a particle of i 
weighing but the eighteenth part of a grain only 
would act with as great force upon any body, as Renee 
ball of twelve pounds weight ſhot out of a cannon de 
Thus we find that it was neceſſary that light ſhouldMhut 
fly with prodigious ſwiftneſs, otherwiſe its influence t. 

would have been of little or no benefit to us: it was ple 
neceſſary that its particles ſhould be molt exceedinglyMn:s 
ſmall, otherwiſe it would have broke almoſt ever; 
thing i in pieces: it was neceſſary that its rays in it 


eaca other, otherwiſe it would have ſet the whole 
earth on fire, Light has likewiſe two other proper 
ties, that are of the greateſt ſervice to us: whict 
are, that its rays are capable of being refracted df 
turned out of their courſe in paſſing from one med. 
um into another, as from air into water, or glals 
and great part of it is likewiſe reflected back from 
almoſt all bodies. Let us then look upon it as 
cauſe whoſe Author is All-wiſe, All-powerſul, an 
who dwells in light inaccaſſible in the heavens. 


— 


Sound. 
The vaſt ſwiſtneſs with which found lies: 1s ke 


air; it is by this property rendered of a much great 


* 
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notMer uſe | to us, than if its motion had been flower. 
ud Wound, by repeated experiments that have been made, 
owls known to fly no leſs than one thouſand one hun- 
(ed Mgred' and forty=two' feet in one ſecond of time, or the 


ixtieth part of a minute; and whether the found be 
bud or languid, whether of bells, guns, &c. great 
vr mall, or any other ſonorous body, it flies with 
the fame incredible fwiftnefs; nor does it leſſen the 
farther it goes, but paſſes over the laſt mile as quick 


uns it did the firſt; neither does the difference of day 
v IthWor night, ſummer or winter, heat or cold make any 
tf 1Mfifference in the ſwiftneſs of its progreſs : in all theſe 
nl Mcdanges it keeps on its courſe, without being quick- 


as Wened or retarded by any of them; even flying againſt 
the wind it moves with nearly the ſame fwiftneſs, 
* more or leſs loud as the Wind is with or againſt. 
ence Upon many occahons we have need to call peo- 
ie to our immediate aſſiſtance who are at a diſtance; 
ws then the motion of found flow, we ſhou!d periſh 
before they would know that we wanted help: thus 
u the accidents of fire the whole country around, by 
the ringing of a bel l, is informed of it in much lels 
than a minute, and mamediacciy, haſten to the afliſt- 
mee of the diſtreſſed: but if ſound, inſtead of flying 
mile in ſour ſeconds of time, was to be four hours 


ed n going that diſtance, a town might be burnt down 
vedtefore ſuſlicient help could be called for. Thus in 
lals Mike time of war, how neccilary is the quick motion 
from 


{ found to inform a whole city of the prog of 
n enemy, and which gate or part they attack, that 
hey. may all haſten to the defence of that ſpot, 
What loſs of time would have arifen had the motion 
i found been flow, in calling any part of a family, 
mat time would be loſt in waiting for an anſwers 
£ the dithculty would baye been as great in many 
ales, 


likeß sound is conveyed in i of the air, juſt like 
y-twafioſe we ſec made in the water upon ſtriking or throw- 
ent og any thing into it, one circle after another, till 


oreatWiic 2gitation of the water is fobſided: now, though 
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to the patroll on the ramparts of Neu Gibraltar, in 


impartial reader, 
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they both act in the ſame manner, yet the circles 9 
the air are formed eight hundred and fixty-five times 
quicker than thoſe of the water. = "£310 
The diſtances ſound will reach to is no leſs won. 
derful than its ſwiftnefs: a Gentleman of great ws 
racity, who lived ſome years at Gibraltar, affirms, 
that he has at Old Gibraltar, heard the watch-word 
of the night (viz. alli well”) given by the centinel 


a fill ferene night, and that as plain and diftind he 
thought, as he ſhould have done had he been on the 
rampart himſelf : the bay between the two places he 
judged to be about ten Engliſh miles and an half, 
Many other inſtances there. are to prove at what a 
vaſt diſtance ſound may be heard, but what has been 
explained, it is hoped, will give ſatisfaction to every 


& M x 


WATER. 


E T us next conſider the element of water, 
1 which we ſhall find no leſs fitly, and wondet- 
fully diſpoſed for our ſervice; what immenſe adyat:- 
tages ariſe to us from water carriages ? how eaſily b 
this means we may tranſport vait weights and quan. 
tities of goods from one part to another, even to tie 


greateſt diſtance, which we could by no means do 1 
without the belp of water; that by its mean a ſpeci} in 
and eaſy communication is made of all parts of tief i 
world with one another; that it not only ſupports # br 


prodigious weight, but keeps it iuſpended in ſo ext 
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m equilibrium, that a, very ſmall force is ſuſſicient 
o determine its motion one way or other as. WE 
pleaſe ; ſo that two or three men, with oacs, horſes, 
or wind, may convey forty or fifty tons by water from 
place to place, which by land would require near 
wo. hundred horſes, forty carts, and as many men. 


By water's being of the conſiſtency it is, we can 


make uſe of mills for various purpoſes, which are 
put in motion by this element; but had it been of a 
hohter nature, and its force not increaſed by mo- 
tion, our water mills would have been uſeleſs; and 
had it been of a tbicker conſiſtence than it is, it 
vould have been no leſs unht for out uſe; for then 
twould have ſtood ſtill or ſtagnated, inftead of run- 
ning, as it now does, every where to communicate 
its bleſſings to all parts; it would not have pene- 
tated into the roots and fibres of trees and plants, 
w give them their nouriſhment; neither would it 
hare been of that infinite ſervice, as it now is to all 
creatures, in ſatisfying their thirſt, and diluting the 
food they eat, ſo as to make it the fitter for nouriſh- 
ment. There are two other properties of water; 
which, though not fo obvious, are the means of ma- 
king it of greater uſe to us, viz. its eaſineſs to be 
turned any way, or brought into any compaſs or 
ſhape that we pleaſe ; by this mean, if we have oc- 
callon to water our meadows, we need only cut a 
few trenches from the river, and we can by that 
mean conduct it to every part; if we have occaſion 
to bring it into our houſes, it without difficulty en- 
ters into any pipes we lay for its conveyance; if we 
vant to bring it into a ſmaller compaſs, it obeys our 
dlires, it waits but the pleaſure of man to change 
its former courſe, and to enter into whatever chan- 
nel he thinks fit to prepare for it. 5 7 
Another property of water is, that it will always 

nle again to the ſame height that it falls from: had 
this property only been wanting in water, how much 
would it have leſſened the bleſſings ? ail our rivers, . 
brooks, and pleafant running ſtreams, muſt have 
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ſtopped at the firſt riſing they eame to, and all the 
benefit of . rivers: and other {ſtreams would have been 
entirely loſt to the greateſt part of the earth but the 
wiſe: Creator endued water with this property of ri 
fing as high as it falls from, and then placed the four 
ces, or ſprings of riters and brooks, in hills and 
mountains; by which mean they acquire a ſufficient 
force to run through whole countries, notwithſtan 
ing the inequality of the earth's furface, and the i 
ſings which they meet with in their courſe. Had the 
waters been left to ſtagnate in pits, they would hay, 
bred fuch damps, as would have rendered it too un; 
wholſome for us to live any where near them; and 
had they not been diſtributed in almoſt every place 
it would have been no leſs injurious to us, for ex 
ceſſive droughts is as fatal as damps and fogs: where 
as it is certain that every little rivulet refreſhes and 
puriſies the air of all the adjacent places with it 
gentle exhalations, and cleanſes the earth of all filth 
and naſtineſs: the fruitfulneſs of lands is likewiſe 
generally owing to the neighbourhood of rivers: bo 
vaſt the difference betwixt a country that is watered 
by a river, and one that is deſtitute of that conveni 
ence | the latter is barren and dreary, whilſt the « 
ther is almoſt a paradiſe; for it is not only the trees 
and meadows which lie juſt upon the banks of it 
that a river makes this great alteration, but upon the 
whole country round for ſeveral leagues; for it is 
certain that the fruits of the earth receive their nou 
riſhment as well from their leaves as roots, inſomuch 
that oftentimes when the earth is almoſt exhauſted 
of its humidity, having ſcarce any left wherewith 
to feed the roots, the dew alone which falls upon 
the leaves in the night-time, being ſucked in and 
diſtributed through the whole plant, does ſupply it 
with moiſture, It is the brooks and rivers that are 
the principal magazines that ſupply this neceſſary 
expence of moiſture, which exhakng from them in 
miſts, are carried by the wind to fall down again 1 

refreſhing dews, not only upon thoſe places which 
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"up upon the rivers, but alſo on ſuch as are ſeve- 
pl leagues diſtant from them. Thus do all parts of 
mature mutually help and aſſiſt each other, declafing 
hemſelves, in the wonderful variety of theit opera- 
ions, to be all the .handy-work of the ſame Author 
ind Artificer; as they do undeniably demonſtrate 
tis kind and providential regard to our happineſs and 
yelfare. And as this element is of ſuch inſinite ſer- 
ice to us for various uſes, what an inſtance of goods 
ſs and deſign is it, that it is diſperſed throughout 
de whole earth | what a vaſt length are many rivers, 
wiz. the Rhine is above fix hundred miles; the 8 
wie fifteen hundred; and the Niger, waters three 
thouſand three hundred miles of land, in the vaſt, 
wrning, ſandy deſafts of Africa; the river of Ama» 
m in Ameiica, runs three thouſand miles, and dif- 
tharges itſelf into the ocean by an outlet, two hun- 
fred and fifty-rwo miles in breadth ; beſides there 
we many others of equal length, and fome which 
re ſuppoſed to run the vaſt courſe of fix thouſand 


tat nothing but the omnipotent nand of God could 
brm and hollow ſuch channels from one end of the 
arth to the other, The whole diſtributicn of the 
Nters, and the dry land, although it may ſeem rude 
md undeſigned to a careleſs obſerver, yet is admi- 
ably adapted to the uſes and conveniences of our 
zorld, For in the firſt place, the diſtribution is fo 
gell made, the earth and waters ſo handſomely, ſo 
mikman-like laid, every where all the world over, 
hat there is a juſt equipoiſe of the whole globe: the 
Jorthern balanceth the Southern ocean, the Atlan= . 
ic the Paciſic ſea : the American dry land js a ceun- 
* to the European, Aſiatic, and African dry 
nd, 

In the next place, the earth and waters are ſo ad- 
ticably well placed about in the globe, as to be help- 
kl to one another's uſes : the great oceans, and the 
ker ſeas and lakes, are ſo admirably well diſtributed 
liropghout the globe, as to afford ſullcient Vapours 


tiles; when we conſider this, our reaſon tells us, 
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for clouds and rain, to temperate the cold of the 
northern frozen air,.to, cool and mitigate the heats of 
the torrid zone; and to refreſh the air with fertile 
ſhowers ;- nay, ſo abundant is the great bleſſing which 
the indulgent Creator bath offered us, by the mean 


of this diittibution of the waters, that there is more 1 
than à ſcanty bate proviſion, or mere ſufficienej; e. 0 
ven a plenty, a ſurpluſage of this uſeful creature of 'A 
God (the freſh waters) afforded to the world, and 11 
they arc io well ordered, as not to drown the nations * 

N * 1 loft 
of the earth, nor to ſtagnate, ſtink, and poiſon, or 10 
annoy them: but to be gently carried through con: Ir 


venient channels to that vaſt immenſe receptacle of 
waters, the ſea, which is in itſelf fo aſtoniſhing a 
wonder, that it confounds the imagination. Who 
has prepared for the water ſo capacious a bed? wha 
but the almighty God ? TO 
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Clouds, Rain, Hail, and Snow. . 


Fi of Clouds and Rain. 


The clouds and rain are of the utmoſt ſervice to 
us, as is manifelt in the refreſhing pleaſant inadeMl;,, 
which the clouds afford, and the fertile dews and nr 
ſhowers which they pour down on the trees andy, 
plants, which would languiſh and die with perpetulſ vi 
drought, but are hereby made verdant and flouriſh-W be 
ing, gay and ornamental: clouds and rain are made be 
of vapours raiſed from water or moiſture only; thele pr 
vapours are demonſtratively no other than ſmall bub - in 
bles or biadders detached from the waters by the fe. 
powers of the ſun, or the ſubterraneous heat, or both; e 
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wd, being lighter than the nodes; are buoyed 
yp thereby, until they become of an equal weight 
therewith, in ſome of its regions aloft in the air, or 
nearer the earth; in which theſe vapours are formed 
into clouds, rain, hail, ſnow, lightning, dew, miſts, 
and other meteors. In this formation of meteors, 
he grand agent is cold; which commonly, if not 
always, occupies the ſuperior regions of the air, as 
z manifeſt from thoſe mountains which exalt their 
ofty tops into the upper and middle regions, and are 
always covered with ſnow or ice: this cold, if it ap- 
proackes near the earth, preſently precipitates the 
yapours, either into dews, or if the vapours more 
coptouſly aſcend, and ſoon meet the cold, they are 
then condenſed into miſling, or elſe into ſhowers of 
ſmall rain, falling in numerous, thick, ſmall drops: 
but if theſe vapours are not only copious, but alſo as 
heavy as our lower air itſelf (by which mean tbeir 
bladders are chick and fuller of water) in this caſe 
they become viſible, ſwim but a little height above 
the earth, and make what we call a miſt or fog. But 
it they are a degree lighter, ſo as to mount higher, 
but not to any great height, as alſo meet not with cold 
enough to condenſe them, nor wind enough to dil- 
bpate them, they then form an heavy, thick, dark 
ky, laſting oftentimes for ſeveral weeks, without 
either ſun or rain, and in this caſe it is ſcarce ever 


Iknown to rain, till it hath been firſt fair, and then 


ſoul. 


From what hath been ſaid, the caſe is ealily ac- 
counted for, vz. whilſt the vapours remain in the 
lame ſtate, the weather doth ſo too; and ſuch wea- 
ther is generally attended with moderate warmth, and 
with little or no wind to diſturb the vapours, and an 
beavy atmoſphere to ſapport them, the barometer 
being commonly bigh then: but when the cold ap— 
proacheth, and by condenfiing drives the vapours 
mo clouds or di rops, then is way made for the 
lun beams, till the ſame vapours, being by further 
eondenſation tormed into rain, and tall dowu in 
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are, the lighter and higher they ſoar; but the more 


light; the various figure of the clouds reſults from 


[neſs of the air is the greateſt mean to collect, com- 


air than wiat is contained in them, the contained alt 
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drops. "The cold's approaching the Assen and 
conſequently the alteration of ſuch dark weather, i 
often before hand perceived, by ſome few ſmall 
drops of rain, bail, or ſnow, now and then falling he 
fore any alteration hath been in the weather ; which 
probably is from. the cold meeting ſome of the 0 
gling vapours, or the uppermolt of them, and con 
denſing them into drops, before it arrives unto, aul 
exerts itſelf upon the main body of vanours below, 
It appears, then that the clouds are a vaſt hey 
of vapours exhaled from fea and land, and raiſet 
to that height in the air, where they become of e 
qual weight or gravity with the air; in thoſe parts 
therefore they float and ſwim, and by ſtriking one 
againit the other, and mixing one with another, 
they coaleſce, or thicken, and become more denſe 
and weighty. The thinner. or rarer the clouds 


denſe the; are, the weightier, and the nearer they 
ride to the earth, 'Che clouds are from about a quar 
ter of a mile to a mile high. The wonderful variety 
in the colour of clouds, is owing to their particular 
ſituation to the ſun, and the different reflections of his 


their looſe and voluble texture, revolving into any 
form, according to the different force of the winds. 
When various heaps of clouds are driven together 
by the agitation of the winds, they mix and run into 
one body, and thus diſſolve and condenſe each other 
into their former ſubſtance of water; alſo the cold- 


pact, and condenſe clouds into water. 

The manner how vapours are precipitated by the 
cold, or reduced into drops, is conceived to be thus: 
Vapours being, as we have ſaid, no other than inflated 
bladders of water; when they meet with a colder 


is reduced into a leſs ſpace, and the watery ſhell ot 
caſe rendered thicker, by that mean ſo as to become 
heavier than the air, by which they are buoyed up, 
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md conſequent! y muſt needs fall down: 10 man 
of thoſe thickned bladders run into one, and fo forra 
hops greater or ſmaller, according to the quantity 
.vapours collected together. As to the rain of dif- 
rent places, we have in ſame of our PBI Fo 
Tranſafions, the quantity aſſigned, 7 1 8 5 
e, 321 we have theſe, vix. The depth of the Fr 
none year with another, in Englith meaſure, if it 
pas to ſtagnate on the earth, would amount unto, at 
Juniy in Lencaſhire, forty-two inches and a half; at 
Ppminjler in £jex, nineteen inches and a quarter; at 
lurich in Switzerland, thirty-two inches and a quar- 
ter; at Piſa in Italy, forty-three inches and a quarter z 
x Paris in France, nineteen inches; and at Liſle in 
Flanders, twenty-four inches. 


Hail. 


Hail is thus generated: When the cloud which r. rain- 
et is very high in the air, or when all the regions 
of the air are very cold, the falling drops of water 
we congealed thereby, and grow into a glacy ſub- 
lance, ſomewhat white and hard, of different ſize 
ud figure according to the particles of water, the 
Rares of heat and cold, and the wind, &c. 


Snow. 


Snow is produced thus: When the vapours are be- 
wme conſiderably condenſed, yet not ſo far as to be- 
tome liquified, or diſſolved into water, then by a ſpe- 
dal degree of coldneſs in the upper air, the particles 
the condenſed vapours are compelled into a hard, 
igid,, and glacy ſubſtance, ſeveral of which adhering | 
topether, form little fleeces of a white ſubſtance, 
bmewhat heavier than the air, and therefore deſcend 
1 3 low gentle m manner. 


19% 


The + Hari of 1 Ice, d Liana, th 


At 

Aurora Borealis, en Totnes, end the Rai opor 
bow. 5 than 

kind, 

Firſt, lee at © Ilan” are of to be hed F ſeen 
fects of nitrous particles, which, being ſharp and point 
ed, infinuate themſelves into the pores of water, dev ; 
Kc. and thereby fix, chryſtalize, and harden the f 
perficies thereof into thoſe ſubſtances which we cal 


ice, &c. at 
Secondly, Thunder proceeds from an hetzrogene 4 + 
ous commixture of the effluvia or exhalations of ſul 
phurous, nitrous, and inflammable bodies in the at 
which ferment, kindle into flames, and make horribe ? 
exploſions (like gunpow der) which we call thunderM*: © 
and lightning. N 
Thirdly, The Aurora a or northern lights, | 
are produced alſo from nitro-ſulphurous vapours, which, 
are thinly ſpread through the atmoſphere higher that 
the clouds, and by fermentation take fire, and the 
_ exploſion of one portion kindling the next, the flaſtet 
ſucceed one another, till all the vapours within the 
reach are ſet on fire; the ſtreams whereof will ap: 
pear to converge toward the zenith ot the ſpectator 
or the point over his head. | 
Fourthly, The Ignis Fatuus, or Jack-w ith- a-)anthorn 
is ſuppoſed to be nothing elſe but a fat unctuous and 
ſulphurous vapour, which appears lucid, and is watt 
ed about by the air, near the earth's ſurface, like 
light in a lanthorn: ſuch like vapours kindling in the 
ſerene air in the night, appear like falling ſtars, ano 
are therefore ſo called. 
Laſtly, The Rainbow, one of the fineſt phænomen 


= of nature, exiſts in falling rain or dew, and is prof 


duced by reflection and refraction of the ſun's rays! 
the aqueous particles: the manner whereof, and ti4ll 
wonderful properties of the bow, too large and man 
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7 ho re N ſeen in Mr Maxrix 3 
Philoſophical Grammar. 
And now let us pauſe 3 little and he - nd 
oon the whole matter, what leſa can be concluded, 
han that there is a Being infinitely wiſe, potent, and 
nad, who is able to contrive n make _ renn 
ef ne © of arne pt 209 2 0 ee Rap 199; r 
. | 
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HE firſt difference, 1 in comparing a barbarous 
with a polite nation, that viſibly offers, is the 
lng ity of the inhabitants of poliſhed countries, a- 
me the ſavage tenants of the foreſt. A life of ſe- 
aty, eighty, and even an hundred years, is very 
nmon in ſeveral parts of Europe, where the inha- 
htants.are- reduced into fixed ſociety : but through 
the wilds of Tartary, nay, if we extend the view 
the northern parts o America; that life is thought 
mg which reaches threeſcore. 
The viciſſitudes of ſeaſon, the long faſtings, the 
unſequent repletion upon finding the precarious 
deal, ſwimming rivers, while warm with the chaſe, 
ic long protracted vigils, all contribute to ſhorten the 
uman ſpan, and no habitude can reconcile them to 
ur natures. From hence we ſee how very wrong 
boſe parents are, who attempt to improve the health 
ad Rrength of their children by too hard an educa- 
on; and though ſome may ſurvive ſuch attempts, 
dey ſeem inſenfible how many die under the experi- 
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194 The 
ment. Peter the Great, in n teach ſome chil» 
dren to be perfect ſailors, inſtituted, that they Thoull 
be permitted to drink onlyſſca-water; their inſtruc- 
tors obe yed the order, but all the childten died. 
There are ſtill howevet ſome phyſical cauſes which 
contribute to keep the inhabitants of thoſe extenſive 


5 regions barbarous: and among the reſt may be reck. 


oned the want of corn. In thoſe. countries, which 
lie even in a more ſouthern latitude than England, 
the inhabitants find that they are incapable, of pro, 
ducing corn. To what ſhall we attribute this ſur. 
priſing defect? Not to the ſoil, for that it is at once 
deep and fertile, nor to the coldneſa of the climate, 
for colder climates in Europe produce corn in abun- 
dance: To theiraramentſe foreits alone can this defect 
of vegetation be aſcribed, Every tree has its own 
| humid atmoſphere around it, inſomuch, that Farmers 
generally find their neighbourhood Noxious to fields 
of corn; a foreſt of trees, by loading the atmoſphere 
with too much humidity, is ſtill more hurtful. If we 
examine the ſoil upon which · foreſts ſtand, we ſhall in 
general find it cold, moiſt, and covered with water; 
in ſuch therefore it cannot be expected corn thould 
be produced in any quantities; and-eren though the 
foreſts ſhould be cleared away, yet this cannot be done 
to ſuch a ſufhcient extent as to prevent the humidity 
of the wide extended neighbouring foreſt, to ink e 
very labour of the huſbandman. 
Iuhus we fee every country capable only of a my 
dual improvement, as well with regard to its natural 
qualities, as to the moral character of its inhabitants. 
The ſoil mult be cleared, not in ſpots, but in tradts, 
the molt extenſive, before it acquires any degree of 
fertility 3 the inhabitants muſt ts aumerous be- 
fore they grow polite, 

Attempting to introduce polite manners into 4 
barbarous and ill peopled country, is as vain an 
endeavour, as by clearing. a way in the midſt of 4 
foreſt, to attempt to produce corn. Politeneſs may 


be introduced into any vant too ſoon ; and uu 
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that 5 out notice, this-Quually' has "_ the 
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Their Pet euren. Peter Anhebuſty ase 
that by ſending the inhabitants of u poliſhed; country, 
to people thoſe regionsj'hewould improve the 'orr- 
ina inhabitants in the duties of ſociety; time 
however, has ſhewn, that thoſe unhappy gentlemen 
who were baniſhed to this region of deſolate ſteri- 
lity, were incapable of introducing happineſs among 
thenatives z ; with all their arts and knowledge, were 
hen more helpleſs than the meaneſt of them: 
Nature, that true benefactor of mankind, qnickly 
minced, that favage cuſtome wete the moſt fit for 
rage inhabitants. Phe polite Europeans, with 
al their refined deſires of education, and liable to 
all thoſe wants which ariſe from connected ſociety, 
found themſelves. among a people, whoſe only with 
was to live, who placed more happineſs in the great- 
neſs than delicacy of a meal, who were unaccuſ- 
lomed to theſe ſictitious wants, which ariſe when our 
lu tal neceflities are ſupplied; who were inſenſible 
5 tow thoſe, who wanted no ſenſual en joy ment, could 
fill de unbappy : : What then could —— do 
the WY in fuch a country? They were, inftead of refining 
me the inhabitants, obliged. to comply with their barba- 
ty wus manners; and inſtead of bringing over the 
78 rot from barbariſm, they became themſelves bar- 
© W barians. 
WM Peter ſhould. have behaves: as the Portugueſe did, 
in ſimilar circumſtances, to the polite Chineſe, al 
kady inſtructed in the luxuries of life. They ſent 
miſſionaries, who were capable of improving them 
in ſpeculative knowledge, and the ſciences, and ſuch 
meſſengers were gladly received: To the wild A- 
mericans, they, on the contrary, ſent men who 
dad leſs learning, and more perſeverance, men who 
were capable of inſtructing the inhabitants how to 
tultivate the earth, and to improve the productions: 
[of nature. 


Let us then here pauſe, t to conſider the wiſdom 


of man in fuiting himſelf to the climate, the fot, 
the ſociety in which he has been born, Thoſe ye. 
culiarities, which we are too apt to call barbarby: 
_ becauſe they differ from our own, are often the ef. 

feCt of fine contrivance and well-guided fagacity, 
Should we, for inſtance, condemn the clumſy ſhoe 
of an inhabitant of the north, how juſtly might he 


laugh at our ignorance, fince they prevent bim from. K 
finking in the deep ſnows, with which the country ft. 
„ic 


3s generally covered? Should we call the Tartar 
barbarous, becauſe he eats his horfe, would he not mn 
juſtly deride our delicacy, ſince the fleſh. of animals, is 
as they approach the north, is in general more ten- 
der than that of ſouthern animals; and; horſe fleſh 
an Tartary is probably the greateſt delicacy they have? . 
Should we object to his fondneſs for diſtilled milk, MW"? © 
who knows but this may be a delicacy yet untaſted 
in Europe, as the preparation is certainly a chymi- 
Cal ſecret unknown to the politeſt European, who 
are incapable of extracting a ſpirit from milk? Should 
we condemn them for keeping the bodies of their dead 
longer than we; they may juſtly anſwer, that with 
them, bodies are found not to corrupt fo ſoon as with 
us; and as no inconvenience attends this cuſtom, it 
is but an innocent mark of reſpect to the dead. If 
their language be defeCtive and barren, they have 
but few ideas, and conſequently do not want a lan- 
guage more copious. They want an exalted unders 
| ſtanding ; and happy it is for them that they labou 
under this defect. The preateſt underſtanding of ani 
individual, doomed to procure food and eloathing for 
| himſelf, can but barely ſupply kim expedients to 
prolong his exiflence from day to day. But ſhovlaſi 
we ſuppoſe him one of a large community, perform 
ing only his ſhare of the common bulinets, he then 
gains leiſure for intellectual pleaſures, and enjoys 
the happineſs of reaſon and reflection. * 
Proceeding in our intellectual map, we now de 
ſcend lower, to thoſe happy climates poſſeſſed b 
the polite inhabitants of the temperate zone, when 


the ſoil hath been fertilized by long culture, wher | 
, he river glides in a channel not its own, where a 


1 brute animals are in perfect ſubjection, and calmly. 
receive laws from man; to regions, along which the 


ſurxeyor has laid his meaſuring-line, . Where every 
awn.and fountain is claimed by ſome proprietor. 

Happy were it for thoſe climes, did not the ſame: 
inconveniences ariſe from too great a population, 
which, in the countries already deſcribed, proceed 
from-being roo thinly inhabited. The more a coun- 
try is peopled to a certain degree, the. better; but 
there is a point beyond which even a multplicity of 
inhabitants render each other unhappy. It is then 
that pepal laws are increaſed, that wars are engaged 
Ik in, in which the end only ſerve to leſſen the number. 


eil mong polite nations, whatever may be the pretext. 
"Wor war, if it be: examined to the bottom, will be 


ho ſound to proceed from a nation, by long peace be- 
F coming too numerous, and conſequently deſirous of 
142 becupy ing thoſe regions poſteſſed by another: infli- 


the challenge, both fight; ſome two or three hun- 
ited thouſands are ſlain on either fide; and each na- 
tion thus diminiſhed of its inhabitants, now begins 
0 look round, and to find that the ſuryivors are not 
oo numerous to deſtroy each other's internal welfare. 


began the war; with only this difference, that the 
Inhabitants on both ſides are reduced, and more near- 


| 
6 


planted, with that of an equal number of the mother- 


ey poſſeſs. 


Witter. In the mother-country, from being already 
oo populous, marriages are not entered into, as the 


R 3 
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nature ſeems to put on the face of art, where th? 


rated by the ſame motives, the rival nation anſwers 


Thus a peace is concluded, which leaves both na- 
tions in the very ſame circumſtances in which they 
proportioned to the extent of the country which 

we compare the increafe of a colony newly 
Weountry at home, we ſhall in general find, that the 


Wormec breed up five children for one bred up by the 


bontracting parties are not able to maintain their off. 
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ſpring: in colonies, where a proper extent of coun. 


I 


try is pre ſuppoſed, nothing more than increaſe of ll. 


bour is ſufficient to maintain a numerous, progeny, 
which growing up, are ſoon able without further af; 


ſi ſtance to maintain themſelves. Thus colonies haye 
ever cultivated commerce rather than war, until they 
could ſpread no farther; and then, from the natu 

inconvenience of too great population, they arrived 
at attempting to invade that property among thei 
neighbours by force which they were unable to poſ 


Meſs by legal means. War, therefore, unceaſing wi 


is the conſequence of refined ſociety: it is a natun 


evil, which ariſes from the nature of an happy and 


well regulated conſtitution, which muſt increaſe; 


and every country is capable of ſupporting only a de 


terminate number of inhabitants. 
If we compare the bodies of the inhabitants of the 


temperate climates with thoſe which lie to the nort 


or ſouth, we ihall find the pores of the ſkin much 
larger than in any other part of the globe, and 


manifeſt difference in this particular. Exceſſive hea 
or cold contract the pores of the fkin; and tho 
Who hare been long accuſtomed to either, are found 


no way ſubject to thoſe profuſe ſweats, which ine 
very part of Europe are the conſequences of labour 
from hence the Europeans derive a continuance 0 


youth and vigour; for their bodies daily Jofing ot 


one part, and receiving new ſupplies on another, ar 


continually changing ; and, if we may ſo expreſs it 


are thus always new: whereas in the cold and ho 
climates, the bodies of the natives do not receive | 


eafily, addition and loſs, and conſequently continu 
more conitantly the ſame. This will ſufficiently 20 
count for the difference between climates. in reſped 
to youth and age; an inhabitant of the north, or th 


Equator, is old at twenty-five, but continues to ſup 


port nature in this ſtate of premature debility for k 
veral years; while an European, on the contrar 
| ſeldom feels either the effects, or diſcovers the w 


e ſoo 
lifere 
feaſon 


of the 
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es of age, till he is paſt fifty, and then declines in- 
Js the vale of years with precipitation. 
Tat permanent vigour of the body is alſo the moſt 
oper to ſupply a fund of materials to ſupply the 
mind z as the foul often ſympathizes with the decay- 
ing outward frame, before an inhabitant of the frigid 
pr torrid zone has an opportunity of growing learn» 
el he is grown old + the ſeaſon; for memory and in- 
yention is paſt; and he is, from the natural infirmi- 
ties conſequent upon age; more deſirous of preferring 


a tbe acquifitions of knowledge he has made, than off 
ni keaſuring up new. On the contrary, the philoſo- 


nad pber of the temperate climate, has a Jong period in 
ſe which to collect his inductions; and as from the 
de nture of the climate, a greater variety of objects of- 
fer inſtruction, ſo he has a longer period to enjoy the 
ſtuits of his acquiſi tion. | 


On Men, Manners, and Things. 


on its firſt departure. 


nore laſting pleaſure than building. 


inends in the latter part of life are never truly re- 
ſupeonciled ; a wound in the bark of young trees may 
'r ſefifhe ſoon grown over. as to leave no ſcar ; the caſe is 
rarſſüfferent in regard to old people and timber: the 
* 
of the ſocial paſſions, and the prevalence of ſpleen, 


Ly 


e 0 e man is not ſuddenly elated by proſperity, | 
or depreſſed by adverſity: ſo the oak diſplays 
not its verdure on the ſun's firit approach; nor droops | 


The works of a perſon that builds, begin immedi- 
tely to decay; while thoſe of him who plants be- 
Won directly to improve: in this, planting promiſes 


We have obſerved univerfally, that the quarrels of 


reaſon of this may be accountable, from the decline 
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ſuſpicion, and rancout, towards the - latter part of 
lifes !:: Ong a6 Wer 5 n ar : 1 
here is nothing ſo diſagreeable,' as to hear weak 
and; ſeryile people repeat with admitation every filly 
ſpeech that, falls from a perſon;of rank and fortune; 
the nonſenſe grows more nauſeous through the me. 
dium of their,admiration, and ſhews the venality of 
vulgar tempers, who conſider fortune as the goddeſs 
of wit: 3 11 2 181 | + » «lip-4 e 14 755 | 
What pleaſure it is to pay one's debts it ſeems to 
flow from a combination of citcumſtances, each of 
- which is productive of pleaſure : in the firſt place; 
it removes that uneaſineſs which a true ſpirit feels 
from dependence and obligation: it affords pleaſure 
to the creditor, and thereby gratiſies ſocial affection. 
It promotes that future confidence which is ſo very 
| Intereſting to an honeſt mind: it opens a proſpect of 
being readily ſupplied with what we want on futute 
occaſions: it leaves a conſciouſneſs of our own vir. 
tue; and it is a meaſure we know to be right, both 
in point of juſtice and ſound economy : finally, it 
is the main ſupport to ſimple reputation. 
I cannot ſee why a perfon ſhould be eſteemed 
haughty on account of his taſte for fine cloaths, any 
more than one who diſcovers a fondneſs for birds, 
flowers, & c. imagination influences both to ſeek 2. 
muſement in glowing colours. It appears to me, 2 
perſon may love ſplendour, without any degree of 
pride, which is never connected with this taſte; but, 
when a perſon demands homage on account of the 
finery he exhibits, then it ceaſes: to be taſte, and 
commences mere ambition: yet the world is not e- 
novgh candid to make this eſſential diſtinction. 
The firſt inſtance an officer gives you of his cou- 
rage, conſiſts in wearing cloaths ſuperior to his rank. 
There are certain ſhapes and phyſiognomies of ſo 
vulgar a caſt, that they would ſcarce win reſpett 
though they were embelliſhed with a dreſs as tawdr) 
as a pulpit cloth. Ns 
Perhaps an acquaintance with men of genius is . 
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of her reputable than ſatisfactory: it is as accountable 
| Wi; it is certain, that fancy heightens ſenſbility, 
x frengthens paſhon ; and paſſion makes people hu- 
n noriſts. Let a perſon of genius is often expected to 


xcount of that very vivacity which is his greateſt 
impediment : this happens for want of diſtinguiſhing 
hetwixt the fanciful talents, and the dty mathemati- 


ſeriminately, gives the denomination of a man of 


of ; 
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| ho ROUGH ſome may look upon Drawing as 
one of thoſe accompliſhments which are rather 


of Mimamental than uſeful, yet ſo elegant and agreeable. 


ut, I amuſement for the leiſure hours, as the art of 


the Drawing affords, ſhould by no means be negledted 


naa the education of youth; eſpecially where any ge- 


te · aus or inclination that way is diſcovered in the pu- 


pl: and we are ſo far from being of opinion that it 


ou · Na merely ornamental; for beſides, it is of great uſz 


bPainters, Engravers, Architects, Engineers, Gar- 
leners, Cabinet- makers, Carvers, Embroiderers, Sta- 


ect 


Vin Deſig ning 


bew more diſcretion than another man; and this on 


al operations of the judgment; each of which, in- 


lanes, Tapeſtry-weavers, and many others Concerns 
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: of 4 the proper Marerials ond the Manner 


the point than you do a pen in writing, which wil 
give you a better command of it, and contribute te 
render your ſtrokes more free and bold. Ihe uſe of 


ly with the crumbs of ale bread. Having thus got i 
your out-line clear, your next work is to ſhade your 
piece properly (for which we ſhall give more parti 


rr 
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The fir thing e is to furniſh vanrſelf wit 
proper materials; ſuch as black-lead pencils, crayon ow 
of black, white, or red chalk, crow-quill pens, a rut 
and compaſles, camel's-hair pencils, and Indian ink 
Accuſtom- yourſelt. ta hold.yaur pencil. farther fro: 


your pencit is to draw the firſt ſketch or out-lines offfpith 

our piece, as any ſtroke or line that is amiſs, ma 
in this be more eaſily rubbed out than in any othe 
thing; and when you have made your ſketch as co er -c 
rect as you can with the pencil, you may then dra wi 


carefully the beſt out- line you have got, with you enci! 
crow-quill pen and Indian ink; after which you ma 


diſcharge the pencil lines, by rubbing the piece gent 


cular directions in another leſſen) either by drawing 
fine ſtrokes with your pen where it requires to be 
ſhaded, or by waſhing it with your hair pencil, andſhu . 
the Indian ink. As to your rule and compaſſes, theyre. 


are never, or very rarely to be uſed, except in mea om 
ſuring the proportions of. your figures after you hart 


drawn them, to prove whether they are right or not; 
or in houſes, fortifications, and other pieces ot. alt d 
lter done. 


2 
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of rowing Lines, Squares, Circles, and 8 


regular and irregular Figures. | 


Your firſt practice muſt be to draw ſtraight and 
ned lines, with eaſe and freedom, upwards, down- 
ards, ſide ways, to the right or left, or in any di- 
eftion Whatfoever: you muſt alſo learn to draw 
command of hand, ſquares, cireles, ovals, and 
er geometrical figures ; for as the alphabet, ora 
howledge of the letters, is an introduction to gram- 
war, ſo is geometry to drawing. Be ſure to make 
urſelf-perteRtly maſter of one figure before you pro- 
ed to another; the advantage, and, even neceſſity 
of this, will appear as you proceed. It is practice 
pore than precept that mult teach you the- art of 
lawing. Iwo obſervations more may be proper 
vith regard to drawing: one is, that the pupil ac- 
uſtom himſelf to draw all his figures very large, 
ich is the only way of acquiring a free, bold man- 
er of deligning ; the other is, that he practice 
wing till he has gained a tolerable maſtery of his 
encil, before he attempts to ſhadow an figure or 
beet 91 any kind whatever. 


Light and Shade. 


lt is this which gives the appearance of ſubſtance, 
hape, diftznce, and diſtinction, to whatever bodies 
eu endeavour to repreſent, whether animate or in- 
mate: your beſt rule for doing this, is to conſider 
mn what point, and in what direction the light 
Us upon the object which you are dilineating, and 
nal your lights and {ſhades be placed according to 
Wt direction throughout the whole work: that part 
the object muſt be lightett which bath the light 
wt directly oppoſite to it; if the light falls ſide- 
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ways on your picture, gp muſt make that fide which 
is oppoſite to it lighteſt, and that fide which is fa. 


thett from it:darkeſt. If you are drawing the Gpuce 
of a man, and the light be placed above the head, 
then the top of the bead muſt be made lighteR, the 
ſhoulders next lighteſt, and the lower parts darker by 
degrees. That part of the object, whether in naked 
figures, or drapery, or buildings, that ſtand fartheſt 
out, muſt be made the lighteſt, becauſe it comes 
neateſt to the light; and the light loſeth as much gf 
Its brightneſs, by how much any part of the body 
bends inward, beeauſe thoſe parts that ſtick out hin 
der the luſtre and full brightneſs of the light from 
ſricking on thoſe parts that fall in. T1T1AN uſed te 
ſay, that he knew 'no better rule for! the diſtribution 
of lights and ſhadows, than his obſervations draw 
from a hunch of grapes. Sattins and filks, and all 
other ſhining ſtuffs, have certain glancing refleRions 
exceeding bright where the light falls ſtrongeſt: the 
like is ſeen in armour, braſs pots, or any other glit- 
tering metal, where you ſee a ſudden brightneſs in 
the middle, or centre of the light which diſcover 
the ſhining nature of ſuch things. Obſerve alſo 
that a ſtrong light requires a ſtrong ſhade, a fainte 
light a fainter ſhade; and that an equal balance bali. 
preſerved throughout the piece between the lights and 
ſhades. Thoſe parts which muſt appear round, re 
quire but one ſtroke in ſhading, and that ſometime 
but very faint ; ſuch parts as ſhould appear deep 0 
hollow, require two ſtrokes acroſs each other, et 
ſometimes three, which is ſufficient for the deepell 
ſhade. Take care alſo to make your out · lines faint 
and ſmall in ſuch parts as receive the light; but 
where the ſhades fall, your oat-lines muſt be ſtrong 
and bold. Begin your ſhadings from the top, ant 
proceed downwards, and uſe your utmoſt endeavours 
doth by practice and obſervation, to learn how tt 
vary the ſhadings properly, fer in this confiſts a greal 
deal of the beauty and elegance of drawing. Anothe 
thing to be obſerved, that as the human fight | 
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yeaken'd dence? (orobjects muſt ſeem more or 
ef confus'd or clear, according to the places they 
ure old in the piece: thoſe that are very dittant, weak, 
ad, ant, and confus'd: "thoſe that ace near and on the 
the ſoreenolt n . 8 was range ih 
by 3 | 


owes: Flowers, Trois, Birds Beaſts Ge. 
The beſt ching you can do is to furniſh 1 14 


with good prints or drawings, by way of examples, 
md with great care and exactneſs to copy them: if 


is the figure of a beaſt, begin with the forehead, 


ind draw the noſe, the upper and under jaw, and 
Whip at the throat; then go to the top of the head, 


and form the ears, neck, and continue the line till 


jou have given the full ſhape of the buttock; then 
frm the breaſt, and mark out the legs and feet, and 
Uthe ſmaller parts, and laſt of all finith it with the 
proper ſhadows. It is not amiſs, by way of orna- 
nent, to give a ſmall ſketch-or landſcape, and let it 
þ faitable and natural to the place or country of the 
eaſt you draw: much the lame mæy be laid with re- 
pd to birds. 5 5 


win Eyes, Ears, Legs, Abs: Hands 


Feet, Ec. 


As to the drawing of eyes and ears, legs and arms, 
Ju will have very little more to do than to copy 
nefully the examples which are given you in plates; 
ut the actions and poſtures of the hands are to ma- 
aud various, that no certain rules can be given 
vr drawing them, that will univerfaily bold good; 


ſet as the hands and feet are diſhcult members to 


Nw, it 1s very neccilary, and well worth while, to 
Ow ſome tune and pains about them, carefully i- 
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care, ſtudy, and practife are requiſite ; particnlarh 
in imitating the beit prints and drawings you ex 


of drawing them by lines and meaſures, they are no 
only perplext and difficult, but alſo contrary to the 


light ſtrokes of the pencil, the ſhape and proportio 


which, when you have got the whole ſhape and pre 
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forming a perfect face, your firſt buſineſs is to dra 
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mitating their various poſtures and actions, ſo as ng 
only to avoid all lameneſs and imperfection, but ali 
to give them life and ſpirit. To arrive at this, prez 


cet of hands and feet; for as to the mechanical rule 


practice of the beſt maſters. One general rule hoy 
Ever may be given (which 1s univerſally to be obſer 
ved in all ſubjects) and that is, not to finiſh at firll 
any ſingle part, but to fketch out faintly, and wit 


of the whole hand, with the action and turn of it: 
and after conlidering carefully whether this firk 
ſketch be perfect, and altering it wherever it is amis 
you may proceed to the bending of the joints, the 
knuckles, the veins, and other ſmall particulars 


portion of the hand or foot, will not only be more 
calily, but alſo more perfectly deſigned. 


Its 

Drawing Faces. pro 

| = 15 „ ime 

The head is uſually divided into four equal parts; ſha 
1. From the crowa of the head to the top of the the 
forchead;z 2. From the top of the forehead to the. 
eyebrows; 3. From the eyebrows to the bottom offi" 
the noſe ; 4. From thence to the bottom of the chin!“ 
but this proportion is not conſtant ; thoſe features in # 
different men being often very different as to length us 


and ſhape: in a well-proportioned face, however, 
they are nearly right. To direct you therefore in 


a compleat oval, in the middle of which, from the 
top to the bottom, draw a perpendicular line, throug 


| nad in es COT 4 
the centre or middle of this line draw a line diame- 4 
trically acroſs from one fide to the other of your ol | 


val; on theſe two lines all the features of your face 
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xe to be placed as follows: divide your perpendicu- 
kr line into four parts; the firſt mutt be allotted to 


8 no 
b alth 


grea 
© 
Nat e fore head to the top of the noſe between the eye- 


1 ea ws; the third is from thence to the bottom of the 
rule ole, and the fourth includes the lips and chin. 
e no lour diameter line, or the breadth of the face, is 
o the iways ſuppoſed to be the length of five eyes, you 
how ruft therefore divide it into five equal parts, and 
bſer ace the eyes upon it ſo as to leave exactly the length 
ri f one eye betwixt them: this is to be underſtood 


with ealy of a full front face; for if it turus to either fide, 
rtiol men the diſtances are to be leſfæened on that fide 


Fit chich turns from you, leſs or more in ee to 
firſts turning: the top of the ear is to riſe Para! lel to 
mils be eyebrows, at the end of the diamettr line; and 
the ne bottom of it muſt be equal to the bottom of tte 
lars Whole ; the noſtrils ought not to come out farther than 
probe corner cf the eye in any face, and the middle of 
nomie mouth muſt always be placed upon the pergengi- 
cular line, There is an ingenious device which per- 
hips may aſſiſt you in forwing the face according to 
ts different turnings, and in placing the features 
properly thereon. Procure a piece of box or other 
ſmooth even coloured wood, and get it turned in the 


1g] ſhape of an egg, which 1s pretty nearly the ſhape of 


tbel de human bead; draw a line upon it from point to 
tel keint longways : divide the line into two equal parts, 
1 0 % draw another through that point directly acroſs 


\in Mt {t right angles, the features being drawn on theſe. 


* A lines according to the rules given you above, 


ad the perpendicular will appear bent like a bow or 
reh, upon which the particular features are to be 


projets beyond the round of the oval; the ſame 
nult be obſerved if you turn the oval from the right 
to the left. A great variety of faces may be {tewn 


8 2 


the hair of the head, the ſecond is from the top of 
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rhich will produce a fore right face. Turn the o- 
mia ſmall matter from the left hand to the right, 


trawn, always obſerving in what manner the noſe 


m this oval, according as you incline, recline, or 
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appearance of natural objects by lines on a plane. It 


the figures or things intended to be repreſented, or | 
the lines that terminate and circumſcrive them, Such 


out any ſhadows at all: ſometimes it is hatched, that] 3 


or engraver: ſometimes again the ſhadows are done . 


turn it more or leſs; and a fide faee may be draw 
by means, of a perdendicular, on which the forehead, 


e a N Tl 
noſe, mouth, and chin are to be deſcribed. I heſg | 
rules being thoroughly underſtood, and imprinted u 
rules being thoroughly underſtood, and imprinted in ft 
eur. mind by frequent practice, we doubt not but 0 
vou will be able in a little time to draw faces from Wm 
your own fancy and invention: and you will be bet. 1 | 
ter grounded in the art than thoſe who merely dray 4 al 
Icom prints or pictures, without underſlanding any 15 
thing of the rules: but after this, we would have vou ling 

_ caretully ſtudy and copy after the beſt drawings c F 

pickutes you can procure. hy 

in v 

8 rery 

| 

cum 

: | | | js tl 

nu Deſigning. oh 
5 © Eu relp 
Deſigning is the art of delineating or drawing the % 


is particularly uſed with painters for the idea of 3 app 


large work, drawn roughly, with an intention to be 
executed and finiſhed with propriety, In the fim- B 
pleſt ſenſe, the deſign is the contour or out-line of * 


a deſign is ſometimes drawn in crayons or ink, with— 


is, the ſhadows are expreſſed by fenfble lines, vſu— 
ally drawn acroſs each otter, with the pen, crayon, 


with the crayon rubbed, ſo that no lines do appear 


at all; and ſometimes- the grains or ſtrokes oi the 


crayon appear as not being rubbed, Sometimes the 
deſign is waſhed, that is, the ſhadows are done with 
a pencil in Indian ink, or ip ſome other liquor; and * 


. others the deſign is coloured, that is, colouts die 


{ 
: par 
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aid on much like thoſe intended for the grand work. 
The qualities or parts required in a deſign, are . 
correctneſs, good taſte, elegance, character, diver- 
ſity, expreſſion, and perſpective. Taſte is an idea 
r manner of deſigning, which ariſes either from tbe 
tomplexion or natural difpoſition, or from education, 
fre maſters, ſtudies, & e. Cotrectneſs depends prin- 
kipallß upon the juſtneſs of the proportions, and a 
knowledge of anatomy. Elegance gives the ſigure a 
lind of delicacy, which ſtrikes people of judgment, 
and a certain agrecavenets, which pleaſes every bo- 
J. The character, is what is peculiar to each thing, 
in which there muſt be a diverſity, inaſmuch as Bo 
rery thing has its particular character to diitinguih 
it. The expreſſion, is the repreſentation of an ob- 
ect, according to its character, and the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances it is ſuppoſed to be in, The perſpective, 
js the repreſentation of the parts of a painting or fi- 
pure, according to the ſituation they are in, with 
ripect to the point of fight, 
* The deſign or draught is a part of the greateſt im- 
ort and extent in painting; it is acquired ctiefly by 
f MO /7plication, and the principal rules are as follows: 
„de That young beginners accuſtom themſelves to 
[91 } after good originals at firit ſight; not to uſe 
2 ſquares in drawing, for fear of ſtinting and confining 
e beir judgment. 
neh. 2. To ſtay till they can e well after the life, 
uh. before they begia the practice of perſpective rules. 
MM. 3. In deſigaing after the life, to learn to adjuſt 
be bigneſs of their figures to the viſual angle, and 
,on, the diitance of the eye from the model or object. | 
one!! 4+ To mark out all parts of their deſign, before 
ear Ml cy begin to ſhadow. . 
te 5. Lo make their contours in great pieces, with- 
the deut taking notice of the little maſeles and breaks. 
hl. 6. Lo make themſelves maiters of the rules of 
Ba perſpective. 
ae! 7- o obſerve every ſtroke as to its perpendicular, 
paraliel, and diſtance ; and particularly {0 to compare 
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and oppoſe the parts, which meet upon, and travetſe 
the perpendicular, ſo as to form à kind of ſquare 
in the mind; which is the Fenn almoſt the ul 
rule of deſigning! juſthy. 5 

38. To have regard not only to the cel, but al 
to the part already deſigned; there not being am 
ſuch thing as deſigning with ſtriẽt juſtice, but by com. 
paring and proportioning every part to the firſt; 78 
reit have a we to 1 5 


— 
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Pn T 9. 
* | 4 
| Oils Berga or 


H E beſt Oils that can be uſed in ee are ¶ doi 
oil of Nuts a Lintſeed oil. Oil of Spike, which 

is made of Lavender flowers, ſerves to make the co- 

lours run better, and renders the touching the pic- 
ture over again the more eaſy ; it alſo takes off theM-: 
littering of a picture, and is proper to do the ſameWM-:; 
by the fiith and clean it: but tbe painter mult take Les 
care it does not take off the colour too. : w/ 
Oil of Turpentine, which is drawn from Rofin in, is, 
good to touch a picture over again with; but eſpeci- Nun 
ally to mix with U/tramarine and Enamels ; becauſe Mit 
it helps to ſpread them, and evaporates immediately, Who 
When the artiſt would make ule of it, it is not ne-. bet 
ceſſary he ſhould meke much uſe of other oil, which MG 
will only turn the colour yellow. | Ins 
Oil of Nuts is uſed by painters, boiled up with M 
the ſcum of Tesa, in which giver has been melted ni 


by A quick and great fire; to this add an On:on-whole 


rſe F 
ate nd peeled, which is taken out after it has; boiled: 
nlyMibis takes away from the oil its greaſy quality. Oil 


of Nuts is alſo boiled with the powder of Azure and 


ala amel, which being boiled, is ſet to ſtand little, 
any md then the top taken off. This is uſed to temper 
me hte, and the other colours, which the painters would 
theMhare be kept clean. PET: | g Dat val 


Oil of Turpentine is uſed to diſſolve the colours, 
nd make them ſpread the better, and to make the 
Work dry the ſooner. 
ö Fat Oil : Put Lintfeed oil into leaden veſſels, made 
. 8 

n the form of dripping-pans, ſo much as to be an 
nch deep; expoſe them to the ſun for fix months, till 
it becomes as thick as Tyrpertine ; the longer it ſtands 
the fatter it will be, and give Gold a greater gloſs. 
Hit is almoſt as thick as butter, fo as you may in a 
manner cut it with a knife, it is excellent, and ought. 
t be carefully kept for uſe. 4 

To make Drying Oil: Mix a quart of Liniſeed oil 


mth three ounces of Lithrage of Gold, and boil them 


for a quarter of an hour; but if you would have it 

more drying boil it a little longer; but beware of 
bY boiling it too thick, ſo as not to be fit for uſe, 
> -; | 8 
> C0- 
PICs 
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Colours. 


1. The chief Mpites are, Sodium, Ceruſs, White 


h hite is thus made: Take fine Chalk fix ounces, 


n, um two ounces; grind them together in fair water, 
pect- till it be like pap ; roll it up into balls, which dry 
:auſe ſurely ; then put them into the fire till they are red 
tely. bot; rake them out and let them cool: This is the 
t ne · I bet 7//hite to garniſh with, being ground with weak 
bick WGum water. 2. The chief Blacks are, Hariſborn burnt, 
5 lvory burnt, Lamp- black, Charcoal, Sea-coal, V. erditer, 
with Mummy burnt. 3. Ihe chief Reds are, Carmine, Ver- 


elted 
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Lead, Spaniſh TV hite, and Egg ſhells burnt. The Sa- 


million, Red Lead, Indian Lake, Native Cinnibar, Red 6 


* . . 5 4 * 
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Oter, Tellow Oker, burnt; and Indein Red. 4. Then 

chief Greens are, Green Bude, Gerten Piyk, J. erutgreaſe, in thi 
Vediter,"Bopgreen; and Pink toixed with Bice. 5. Tbe lde 
chief Yaliows ate, Orpiment, Maſticoit deep and light, ſemb 
Sa fro, Pink. y elbe dark and light, Otłer-de. luce, Engi N, 0 
Ol, Reman Ober; and Gl Stent, 6. The chief Hane 
are, Ultramarine, Indigo, Smalt, and Blue Bice, 7. The lecli 
chief Browns are, Under, Spaniſb Brown, Cologn Earth, © 

Gall Stone, ruſt of Iron. and Mummy. 

This is to be noted, that, of the colours before 
named, V. er million, Verdigreaſe, Orpiment, and ſome 

— are too coarſe and gritly to be uſed in Water- 

colours, unleſs they be purified and prepared; and 
Turnſcle, Litmes Blue. Roſet, Braſil. Leo, and 
Saffron, are more fit for "NEE prints than curious 
limning. 

Colouts in painting, is a term applied to both the 
drugs, and the tints produced by thoſe drugs, vari- 
ouſly mixed and applied. Painters reduce all the 
colours they uſe under theſe two clafſes, Dark, and 
Light Colours. Dark colours are Black, and all - 

thers that are obſcure and earthy, as Uniber, Biſlre, 
Kc. under light colours are comprehended / bite, 

and all thoſe that approach neareſt it. 
Peainters alſo diſtinguiſh colours into ſimple and mi- 
neral: under ſimple colours they rank all thoſe which 
are extrafted from vegetables, and which will not deep 
bear the fire; as the yellow made of Soffron, French Nx Les 
Berries, Faced, and other tinCtures extracted from Nate 
| flo vers uſed by limners, & c. ind 

The mineral colours are thoſe which are drawn 
from metals, &c. and which are able to bear the R 
fire: uſed by enamellers, Colours are alfo divided, 
by ſome, into changeable and permanent: change- 
able colours are ſuch as depend on the ſituation of the FI, 
objects with reſpect to the eye, as that of a Pigeon's 185 
neck, Tafety, &c. the firſt, however, being attentive- 
J. viewed with a microſcope, each fibre of the fea- 
thers appears compoſed of ſeveral little ſquares alter- 

nately red and green, ſo that they are fixed colours. 


s. 


| Ceruſe.—Grind it with glair of Eggs, and it will 
make a very good bite: it is too yellow for ſome 
purpoſes, coarſe, and gritly. Span V hite, being 
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nuns: ſays, that the changeable. Dien obſerved 
in the wings of Pigeons, Peacocks, &c. ariſes from 


the feathers being tranſparent, and of a figure re- 
emblifg. a priſm; and, conſequently, the lights be- 
we. differently refracted from them. Permanent 


colours are net exhibited by refraftion, but 15 re- 
fell ion. 


Particular Colours. 


— 


ground with Gum water, is the beſt Hhite of all to 


garniſh with, 


White Lead. - Grind it with a nh water of — 
Lale, and let it ſtand three or four days, and, if it 


be afterwards mixed with Ro/et and V ermitlion, It will 


make a fair Carnation, 


Lamp Black, —lt makes a good Black, being ground 


vi Gum water. 
Vermillion.—If it be ground with the glair of an 


Leg, and a little clarified Honey, to make it bright 
and perfect, is good; but Native Cinnibar is better, 


and of a more lively colour, Cinnibar Lake makes a 


deep: and beautiful Red, or rather Purple, almoſt like 


ared roſe; grind it with Gum Lake, and Turnſele- 
vater; if you will have it light, add a little Ceruſs, 
and it will make it a bright Crimſon ; ik it be to dia- 
per, add only Turnſele water. 

Red Lead —Grind it with ſome 8 Fron and a aig 
Cum water; the Saffron will make it orient and or a 
Marigold colour. | 

Turnſole,—Lay it in 2 ſaucer of Vinegar, and ſet 
i over a chafing diſh of coals; when it boils, take 
It off, and wring it into a hell, adding a little Gum 
drabic. ; let it. ſtand till it is diflplred ; this is good 
for (badowing Carnations and all Y owe 

Koſet. —Grind it with Praſil-water, and it will. 


— 


by 
48 


- almoſt a Purpleé colour. 
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make a deep Purple; put Ceruſe to it, and it will be, 
lighter; and it will make a fair Violet. 

Green Bice. ls to be ordered as you do Blue Bits 
when it is moiſt and not thoroughly dry, you may dia- 
per with the water of a deep Green. _ 

Ori ment, Arfenicum, Auſipigmentum. — rind it 

with a ſtiff water of Gum Lale, becauſe it is the beſt 

colour itſelf; it will lie upon no Green, for alle i 

Greens, Waite and Red Lead, and Ceru/s, ſtain it 

wherofore you muſt deepen your colours ſo, that the | 

Orpiment may be highel; and fo as it may agree with; 

all colours, 

Ataflicte,—Grind it with a ſmall quantity of Saf 
fron i in Gum water, and never make it lighter tian 

i 34 it will endure to lie upon all ö and me · Natur: 

tals 

eech it in  glair it may be ground with 
PVermillio::. 

Engliſb Oaker. is is a 1 A colour, and lies even 
in the ſhell of itſelf: It is of great uſe being well. 
ground. 

Cherry Stone hs burnt | ina crucible, and ground; 

It is good for drapery, and for a black Sattin; tem- 

per it with a little white Indian Lale, and Indigo: 

heighten it with, a little lighter mixture; deepen 1 ul; 
with [very black. 

Caput Mortuumef Vi 17el.—Firſt grind it well upo 

a marble; then waſh it well, and grind it with af 

weak Gum Lake water; it will make a er Red, or 


Spaniſh Brown, — rind it with Braſil- water, min 
gle it with Ceruſs, and it will make a Herſe ficfo c colour, | 
It is not io briſk and lively as Indian Red: 

Bite Armoniac,—Nakes but a faint colour; the 
chief uſe of it is in making Size for burniſhed Gold | 
Vierdigreaſe. —Grind it with juice of Rue and a littiall 

mak Gum water, and you will have a moſt puree... 
Green; if you would diaper with it,. grind it witl ume 
Ley of Rue, or the Decoction thereof, and it wilhhatt 
make a boar) Green, Diaper upon Verdigreaſe greet do 
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with Sap-green. Verdigreaſe, ground with ⸗WMpbite 
Farter, and then tempered wah Gum water, gives a 
moſt perfect Green 

Verditer — Grind it with a Wenn Guradrabicons 
ter; it is the fainteſt Green that is, but is goon to lay 
won Black in any kind of Drapery, © 
Sap: Green, —Lay it in tharp Vinegar all Hobs, put 
Into it a little Allum to raiſe its colour, and you will 
ave a good Green to diaper with upon other Greens, 

 Pink-Yellow.—lIf you would have it fad-coloured, 
Find it with Saffron ; if light, with Ceruſs ; mix it 
with Gum water, and ſo uſe it. 
"'Ober-de luce.— Grind it with pure Bradl -water, 
ind it will make an excellent Hair-celour, and is a 
atural ſhadow for Gold; Roman Obker is the moſt. 
lowing Oker of all. 

Umber.—Is a ſad Brown e grind it with 
um water, or Cum Lale, and lighten it if you pleaſe 
3 a little Ceruſt, and a blade of Saffron to cleanſe 
burn it in a crucible, then grind it and it will be 
* and when you temper it in the ſhell, uſe a 
op or two of Onion water, and it will preſerve it 
rom cracking | 
Feine. If you would have it deep, grind 
t with Litmos- water, but if light, with fine Ceru/7, 
nd a litle Cum Arabic- water. In grinding Ultrama- 
ine and other colours, be not too ſwift in your mo- 
bon ; but let it be gentle and flow, which will cauſe 
jour colour to ſtarve, or loſe ſomewhat of its luſtre, 
ſpecially if 1 it be a colour of no great body, as $a 
habe, Ke. | 

Blue Bice.—Grind it with clean water, as fine as 
in be, and then put it into a ſhell, and waſh it as 
Pos: put as much water to it as will fill up the 
hell or delle you put it into, and ſtir it welt; let it 
land for an hour, then throw away the filth and dir- 
water, and put in more clean water: do this 4 or 
Ftimes ; then put ſome weak Gum-Arabic.water to it, 
that the Bice may fall to the bottom; pour off the 
um water, and put more to it; waſh it gain, ary 


have it riſe of the fame*colour; but wit a Riff water 
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it, and mix it wir weak Gum water; if you would 


of Gum Lake, if you would have a moſt perfect Blue, 
but grind it witk a little Ceruſs, if _ would have jt 
a light Blue; if you would have it à very deep Blu 
add Litmss water. Units 42805 39 * 1 | * 
Salt. — Grind it with à little fine Roſetta, 'and it 
will make à deep Violet, and by putting in a quamigÞ 
of Ceruy/s, it will make a light Violet. 
Ivory-Black.— Grind it with a little white Sugar 
Candy, and it will preſerve it from cracking out off bur 
your ſhells ; it makes a good Black. 
Pink. —Mixed with Blue Bice, makes good Green; 
the faireſt Pint is beſt, well ground and tempered 
with Blue Bice, allowing one quantity of Pink to three 
of Blue Bice, If you would deepen it for Land 
ſcapes or Drapery, mix a littie Indigo finely groun- 
A e e 
Indian Lale. — This makes a delicate Purple; grind 
i with a little Gum water, and when it. is fine, be 
fore you put it into the ſhell, mix a little powder of 
_ white Sugar - Candy with it, which will preſerve it. 
from cracking ; then you may ſpread it thinly with Br 
your finger about the thell. | | 
Indian Red. —Nlakes a very dark Red; becauſethi 
colour is very coarſe,-you may uſe Uinber and a little 
Lake tempered, which is very good. : | 


yk . 5 . k 
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7 1 t Wnixe 
Ob/ervetions on Mineral Colours. i: Bl; 
4 2 * | 122 


1. Sublimate.— Diſſolved in fair water, and mixed hic 
with a little Spirits of Urine, makes a good Milde pr 
FF hite- mixture in a moment; which, by an addition. Sy 
of Agua: fortis, becomes tranſparent again immediatelyWmons, 
2. If you ſublime together two ounces of Sub/efwill i. 
mate, and one ounce of Tin Glaſs, you will have Marta 
Sublimate not inferior to the beſt orient Pearls in thaſdecon 
world. Mercury Sublimate and Precipitate yield, wii Niue 

the Shirit of Urine, Hariſborn, or the like, 59 my 


\ 


1d Privipitare : but with the ſolution of Pot After, or 
ell atber Uixiviate Salts, an Orange Tawney. __ 
m * Fine-powders of Blue Bice and Yellow Orpiment, 
ifMſightly\mixed, : produce 2. good Green; and a high 
F low ſolution of a good Cad in Aqua Regia, mixed 
Y Lic a due quantity of a deep Blue ſolution of crude 
ener in Spirit of Urine, produces a tranſparent 
yl Green 5. and 10 Blue and Y; ellow Enamel, fuſed toge- 
ther in the flame of a lamp, being ſtrong! blown 
:rMon without cealing, produces : at length a Green co- 


0] bur. 18 

. Vlg. 7. 4:Drojnd with Sal Armoniac and 
* like; digeſted for a while in a Horſe dunghill, 
makes a glorious Blue; and Spirits of Sal Armoniac 


5 Quicbſiluer.— Mixed with three or four times its 
veight of good Oi of Vitriol, and the oil drawn off 


Precipitate, which, by the effuſion of fair water, be- 
comes one of the jovelicit light A ellows in the world, 
and 1 is a durable colour. 


. mn together 1 in due Proportion. 


| 8 on vegetable Colours. A 


dqua Fortis turns it from a B 
MA 
ſilk 
tiot 
teh 
wolt 
ve 
the 
with 
' bilo much with fair ns rh never yield a Taliou 


de preſently reduced to a thick and black colòur.— 


will immediately become red; but mixed with oil of 
Tartar, or a Solution of Pot Abbes, will ina moment 
ecome.a perfect Green; and the like in the ; juice of 
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make the ſolution of Verdegreaſe an excellent Azure. 


in ſand, through a glaſs retort, leaves a ſnow-white 


” Laſtly, Good / ertulion is made of Mercury and 


1. A decoQtion of Red Roſes, dried in fair water, 
mixed with a filtrated ſolution of Blue Vitrial, makes 
2 Black Colour; and this being mixed with a little 

ack to a deep Red; 
which, by the effuſion of a little Spirits of Urine, may 


2. Syrup of Yielets mixed with a little juice of Le- 
mons, Spirit of Salt, Vinegar, or the like, Acid Salt, 


Blue Bottles, —3. Tindture Cochineal, dilated never 


r 
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ars The 800 Want 43 
Colour. A ſingle, drop. of a, er Solution in 55 
of Urine, dilated; in. au ound of N Wind 
fair Pint or Car nation. cg, loſylhog 
fair water, mixed With Sp. 
) 
5. The juice, of Privit Berries, with Spirit; of Sal 

is turned into a lovely Red, but withig ſtrong Sol 
tion of Pot Abbes, into a che 55 a—A. fey 

rains of Cochineal, being mixed with u e Le 
of Duick Lime in a due proportion, makes 2 fading 
Purple colour of the greateſt glory imaginable.— 
7. Spirits of Sa! Armoniac, will turn Syrup of V 
to a loyel Green. —$. Infuſion of Litme We in fair Wa. 
ter will, in a clear glaſs, give a Purple Colour; but 
will be wholly changed into a glorious, ſellow, b 
ſpicit of Salt Folie added. guts EH 
It has not been yet ſound, that to exbibit the 
ſtrong variety of Colours, there is need that any 
more than theſe five be applied, viz.; White, Black, 
Red, Blue, Yellow; for theſe being variouſly com: 
pounded, exhibit a variety and number of colours; 
ſo many, that thoſe who are ſtrangers, to painting, 
can hardly imagine. So Black and I/ bite, varioully 
mixed, make a vaſt company of light and deep Greys, 
Blue, and Yellow, a great variety of Greens; Red and 
Yeilow, ſeveral Orange Tawnies; Red and White, 2 
number of Carnations; Red and Blue, ſeveral Purple, 
and thus are -many colours produced, for which we 
Want names. 5 
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Of preparing Corouns. 
2 e according to their nue have. each 2 
particular way of proportion, viz. by grinding, waſh- 


Ing, and ſteeping. The chief colours to be ground are 


TVhite Lead, Geruſs, Cinnabar, Lale, Oler, yellow 
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id brown, Pink, Indigo, Unber; Cen 5 Spa- 
hb. Brown” "Foory: bach Cherry lone bibel, Lamp- 


e, Tadian Red, and Indian Labs. The chief cos 


bars to be Waſhed are,” Red Lean, "Maflicete, Grten, 
Bice, Cela, Green, Ultramarine, Blue Bice, Smalr, 


ud. V erditey.” The chief colouts to be ſteeped are, 


Jap Green, Ek, 8 ne ar Veen, 8 and Nuten 


Berries. ; 


255 Method ene Colours: - 


Able he colour you would grind, and ſcrape off 
frm it all the filth ; then Jay it upon the ſtone, and 
vitb the muller, bruile it a little, then put to ita little 
ſpring, or weak Gum water, and grind them altoge- 
ther-very well, till the colour is very ſine; which 
done, pour it out in certain hollows, or furrows cut 
in chalk ſtone, and there let it lie till it is dry, which 
weſerve in paper or glaſſes. Take care ia grinding 
yopr colours not to put too much water in them up- 
on the ſtone, for they ought to be ground pretty 
thick, like pulp or pap; and they ought not to be 
ft too moiſt, bot thick and clammy. *If after your 
wlour is dry in the ſhell, you can rub it off with your 
ingers, it mult be better bound with gum ; and, if, 
there be too much gum) it will thine, and be apt to 
Tackle of after it is ufcd, | 


To make an Excellent GREEN. | 


The Liver of a Lamprey makes an excellent Green, 
and Ye//ory laid upon Blue will change into Green; 
blikewife the juice of Blue Floawer-de-lis, mixed with 
Gum water, will be a perfect and durable Green or 
Blue, according as it is uſed. lo make a Light Green: 
It is made of Pink or Smalt with / Vite, to make it 
Thiter if need require. To make a Lead Colour : It 


p 3 of me bite Lead mixed with Indigo. 


Wot >; TO ds a Funes Covouns 


Nix a little Lake and Red Lead with VI hite, a very, 
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mall quantity of each; you may make it as light or 

as red as yo pleaſe, a putting more orileſs. White 
in itz, If ou would hape a ſwarthy..complexion-to . Be 
e a. man's fleſh from a woman's; put a little NWate! 
Tia ler among your Fleſh Colaum; and for your Nie a: 

. Shadow, put a "RES wa r e a dan en king 


of Fase Wa 5851 80 s bich 
DOS 500 2 N 1 70 aaice 
'To Ae 1 Wan Colow 


Which is compoſed of Purple and White ; > It is 
made thus: Take Cinnabar Lake two ounces ; White 


Lead o one-ounce ; and grind them 1 * Tal 
_ 1 
Te make good Murs: Ko bum 


Temper Roſen with a little Roſe Mater, in Which 
4 little Gum hath been diſſolved, and it will be good, 


but not better than the firſt, | 5 
| lg T 
To make pore Laxs. Nad V 


Take Urine ten pounds, boil it in a kettle, and 
ſkim it with an iron ſkimmer, till it comes to eight 
pounds; to which add Gum Lake, half a pound; . 
Alum, two ounces, and an half; boil it all till it is Tal 
well coloured, which you may try by dipping a piece and be 
of linen cloth into it; then add Roche Alum in pow- rich 


der, a ſufficient quantity. Strain it, and let it ſtand; 


ſtrain it again through a cloth, till the liquor be E 
clear; that which remains in the cloth or bag is pure It 1 
| N e oe hows Do Ws | in thi! 


To make a deep PURPLE. 


| This is made of Indigo, Spaniſh Brown, and Whit, Ta 
'To make anather Purple; Boil Logwood in Vinegar vith . 
and Beer, in. a glazed earthen veflel, adding there - Nell! 
to a little Alam, till you taſte it to be ſtrong on your 
tongue, when it is ſufficiently boiled, ſtrain out the 
1quor through a cloth, and keep it in a glaſs cloſe fuſion 
8 for uſe. 


70 make a Peer Gnzan, nd PuRPLE. 


BHuclibern Berries gathered green, ſteeped in Alum 


Water, yield a good TeHow; but being: thorough. 
ne and black, they yield a good Green; and laſtly, 
ring gathered when they are ready to drop off, 
which is about the middle or end of November, their 


juice mixed with tum. 9 e a 9 Purple 


* ur. 


. 


he To #2 66 a oe Sr . 


Take white Tartar and Verdegreafe, temper them 5 
mth ſtrong MY hbite Wine Vi inegar, in which a little 
Gum Arabic has been diflolved. 3 


oy make eas! Colours. 


You may ſometimes take Blue Verditer, ſometimes . 


ght Maſticote ſhadowed with Blue Verditer, or Lake 


md White, or Red Ink and — Madowed with 


"ot Pa erditer.: ; 


To 42 a Rin CLOVE: | 


Take the roots of the Leſſer Bugleſs, VIL. Allonet, 1 
and beat them, and (train out the en, and mix it 


a Alum Water. 


To make a "gat wcs + Corovs; 


Y'T is ede of Red Lead, Lale, and Vermillion; yet 
in this eaſe Fermillion 1 13 not 1 uſeful. 


— 


To make FEET 


Take Brimflone in powder, four ounces z mix it 
vith Buick þi ver, a pound; put it into a Crucible 


vell luted, and upon a charcoal are, beat it till it is 
ted hot, then take it off, and let it cool. 


A Saffron Colour is made: of Saffron alone, by 7 th 
ſion, 
| * 3 
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To make a Yzurow. EN 


"Pike: the: Fellow Chives in White Likes, if ſteep Pu 
theme in Gum water; and they will make a verſeld mate: 
Yellow'; the fame-froms N n ern een ur 


; Nr. Gum water. n * it la 
To: make A , pure-PoneLs Co1oun. mto. 


:3P ak fine Brimſtone, an ounce and a half; Cuicl- 

dtrer, Sal Armoniac, and Tin, of each one ounce Mt t 
pulveriſe the Salt and Brimſtone, and make an A- en 
malgama with the Quick-filver and Tin; mix all to- bin 
2 gether, which put into a great glaſs gourd ; ; makeWibit 
under it an ordinary fire, and keep it in a conſtant at 
heat for the ſpace. ot ix hours. 8 ſon 1 


* 


Tempering Corouns, 


Take a little of any colour, and put it in a cent 
ſhell: add to it a few drops of Gum water, and with 
vour finger work it about the ſhell; let it dry, and iT 
when dry, touch it with your finger ; if any eolcuf d 
comes off, you muft add ſtronger Gum water; but me 
being dry, if the colour gliſter or ſhine, it is a ſign fer 
there is too much Gum in it, which you may reme- Melo! 


dy, by nn in fair water. "5.00 = 
| _ \Fittic 
To help the defect of S. Niere 


Some Colours, as Lake, Umber, and others which bra: 
are bard, will crack when they are dry; in this caſe, 5 
in tempering them, add a little White Sugar Candy og 
in very fine powder ; which mix with the colour and, 
fair water, in the ſhell, till the Sugar Judy, is dif | 
ſolved. en . 


To prepare Shadows for Cor. OURS. 1 


ite is ſhaded with Black ; and contrarywiſe, 
Yellow with Umber and the Oler: ; Vermillion with "va 
Lale, Blue Bice with e Black Caal with Reſet ne 
Wer +. 
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put the Colour\into a glazed veſſel,” and put fair 
mater to it plentifully z -waſh it well, and deeant, af- 


LY 


x laſt put the water, being juſt troubled, into ano- 
her glazed veſſel, leaving the dregs at bottom; then 
mo this ſecond veſſel put more fair water, waſhin 

ins. before, till the water, being ſettled, be clear, 
ind the colour remain fine at the bottom. Before 
du take the colour out of the veſſel, ſpread it very 
bin about the ſides thereof, and when it is dry, ſome 
Kit will fall to the bottom, which keep by itſelf; 
hat the remainder which ſticks to the fides of the ha- 
ſon is the beſt of all, which, with a feather, ftrike 
if from the ſides of the veſiel, for it will be finer 
tban any flour. TOM et ra + 


8 


Steeping Cor ov as. 


dur d fill the ſhell with fair water, to which add ſome 


dur Mine powder of Alum to raiſe the colour; let it thus 
ep © day, and a night, and you will have a good. 


nee wl0Ur.. Saffton ſteeped in Vine gar gives a good co- 
bur ; and the French Berries, in fair water, and a 


54 litle Alum, or a drop or two of Oil of Vitriol, makes 


i Yellow. . But ſome colours are to be boiled, as 
Brazil, Logwood, Turnfole, rinds of Walnuts, Wood- 
bot, &c. Theſe, when boiled, are to be kept cloſe 
ſopped in Glaſſes till you have occaſion to uſe them. 
and * WET Ins rx MENTS neceſſary. 

1. The Eaſel—ls a frame made of wood, much 
reſembling a ladder, with flat ſides and full of holes, 
to put in two Pins to ſet the Straining Frame and 
Cloth upon, either higher or lower at pleaſure, being 


1 6 the backſide of which is a Stay, by which the Eaſel 
ea be fer either more lopping or more vpright. 


er awhile, the water; do this fix or ſeven times; 


nd Take a quantity of the colour, put it into a ſhell, 
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4:5 The SCHOOL A WISDOM or, 
2; The Pallet Is a thin piece of wood, either 0 
Pear or Walnut tree; about afoot in length and ten 
inches in breadth, in almoſt an oval form, at the 
narrow end of Which is a hole to put in the thumb 
of the left hand, near which there is a notch cut, 
that the Pallet may be held in the hand; the uſe 0 
this is to hold and temper the colours upon. 
3. The. Straining | Frame—Is made of wood, on 
. which the primed Cloth that is to be painted upen 
is faſtened with nails: theſe frames ought to be of 
{everal ſizes, according to the ſize of the cloth, _ 
4. The Primed Cleth - Is that which is to be paint. 
ed upon, and is to be prepared as follows: Take good 
Canvas, and firſt fmooth it over with a ſleet Stone, 
fize it over with good Size and a little Honey, and 
let it ſtand to dry; then lay it over once with Whit- 
ning and Size, mixed with a little Honey, and the 
cloth is prepared; the uſe of the Honey is to prevent 
it from cracking, peeling, or breaking out. 
F. Pencil; Of different ſizes are requiſite in Paints 
ing, from the thickneſs of a pin to that of two inches 
diameter, which are called by feveral names; as 
Duteb Quill fitched and pointed, Gooſe Quill fitched 
and pointed, Swan Quill fitched and pointed, Jeu. 
ling Pencils, and Griſtle Pencils, {ome in Qills, ſome 
in Tin Cafes, and ſome in Sticks. 


6. The Stay, or Malliic—ls a Stick, generally of 
| Brafil wood, in length about a yard, having a ſmall 
hall of Cotton at one end of it, fixed hard in a piece 
of Leather, about the ze of a Cheſnut, which. is to 
be held in the left hand while you are working ; and 
laying the end which hath the leather ball upon the 
cloth or frame, you may reſt your right arm up- 
r F 


Colouring in PainTING: 


© Colouring, in its general ſenſe, takes in what re- Wl 
lates to nature and union of colours, their agreement WW” 


is » REPOSIFARY of ARTS. Ake 
oi antipatby, how to uſe, them to advantage infligbt 
ten d-ſhadow, fo as. to ea Reli o in, the Figures, 
thel ea ſinking of the Gr ound. e 5 
umb Perſpectiye, that is the dimunition of. colpurs,. 


+4 


out means of the interpoſition of air ; (the, various;acy. 
e ol and circumſtances of the Luminary and the Me- 


lum ; the different lights both of the bodies illumi- 
ating. and illuminated; their reflections, ſhadows, 
ere nt views, either with reſpect to the poſition of 
ie eye or object: hat produces the ſtrength, fierce- 
jeſs, ſweetneſs, & c. in Paintings well coloured, is 
de rarious manners of colouring both in Figures, 


ndſcapes, & e. The doctrine of Colouring is com- 


n 


* 


ne, IMiſed under the following rules: Colours are conſi- 
and ered either in reſpect of their uſe, or their econo- 
hit⸗ iy and diſpoſition. 7 . 
the Firſt, in reſpect to their uſe: They are applied. 


ather in oil or water; thoſe in oil, again, are conſi- 
tered with a view either to their preparation or ap- 


int- Mijlication. In the preparatipn of Oil colours, care 
bes ut be taken that they be ground fine; that, in 
ung them on the Pallet, thoſe which will not dry 
hed Md:themſelyes be mixed with Drying Oil, or other 
vl-WMveredients of a drying quality, and that the tinged. 
meMolours be mixed in as ſmall quantities as poſſible. 


lor their application, it is conſidered either in re- 
of ect to the kinds of painting in works of various co- 
all hats, or in thoſe of one ſingle colour. For the firſt 
ece in the larger pieces, the colours are either laid on 
; to Mull, ſo as they may be impaſted, or incorporated to- 
nd ether, which makes them hold the more firmly; or 
the ele the more agreeable ones are mixed, which dry 
up- % hard and haſtily, with a little colour, and the, 
cleareſt of the oil; but in both caſes the colours ate 
o be laid on ſtrongeſt at firſt, it being eaſy to weak - 
en thoſe that are to be thruſt back, and to heighten 
thers; the touches to be bold by the conduct of a 
eady pencil, that the work may appear the moſt fi- 
re- uhed at a proper diſtance, and the figures animated 
ent I with life and ſpirit. "OR I Ei 


0 
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As to Glazed Colours, care is to be taken that the 
1 0 colours be painted ſtrong, and that it be a bol 
dy colour and laid ſmooth. In Faithing! works, whicl 
are to be viewed near at hand, they proceed eithel 
by, applying each colour in its place, preſerving theit 
- purity without fretting or fermenting them, buf 
ſweetly ſoftening all their extremities; or by filling 
up all the great parts with one ſingle colour, and 
laying the other colours which are to form the little 
things upon it, which way is the more N 
but the more apt to decay 
For the ſecond, the kinds of pictures in one colour 
are two, where the degradations of colours of objects 
afar off are uſually managed by lights, as with Cray 
ons and Baſſo-Relievo; which is an imitation of 
Sculpture of whatſoever matter and colour; in both 
theſe the colours are wrought dry. As for Water 
Colours, they are wrought various ways, Viz, i 
Diſtempers, where the colours are prepared in Size 
Which method is uſed on all kinds of matter, in Freſq 
co or Painting on freſh Mortar; where the colouring 
mult be quick, that the matter dry not, and with 
much care and neatneſs laying each colour in its 
place, and intermingiing them by parcels. Ia Agou- 
ache, where the colours are mixed with Gum, and 
the Pencil dragged as in Paintings and Waſhings. I 
Miniature, or ſmall and delicate works, where the 
colours are to be very fine and clean, mixed with 
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Gutas, and w rought with Dots or Points; but in all 1 
kinds of paintings, both in Oil and Diſtemper, eſpe- Pert 
cially the latter, care muſt be taken that the deſign noſe 
be fixed, and all the parts marked out, before any pre 
colours be applied. ad 
2. But in the ſecond part of Colouring, or the“ 
economy and diſpenſing thereof in paintings, regard is ef: 
had, either, firſt, to the quality of the colours, to ap- Nuri 
propriate them according to their value and agree- ft 


ment; or, fecondly, their effect and economy of the quali 
work; as to the frſt it muſt be obſerved, that White Nek 
repreſents Light, and gives che briſkneſs and heisb- f 
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: 


ning; on the contrary, 9717 like Darkneſs, ob- 


nifures and effaces the object; 2 ain, Black ſets off 
doe light parts, an by that they ſerve each other to 
calfen the objects. A proper choice is to be made, 0! 
1cWloats, and 'the tog much charged manner is to be 
eit 


wided, both in Carnations, where” red colours are 


uct to be affected, as rather reſembling the ' fleſh 
"ben flead, than the ſkin; and alſo in all bright 
f jowing colours; the ſkin how delicate ſoever, be - 


g of a Down colour. Alſo in Pg Drapery, where 
be painter has his whole. lock of colours to chuſe 
ut to procure a good effect, and in-the Landſcape 
þ diſpoſe of thoſe cqlours near one another, which 
mutually aſſiſt and help each other's force and briſk» 


1 Mics ; as Red and Green, Yellow and Blue: - 
4s to the effect of colours, they either have re- 
ton to the union or the economy; with reſpect to 
cre firſt, care muſt be taken, that they be laid fo as to 
F e ſweetly united under the briſkneſs of ſome princi- 


pl one : that they participate of the prevailing light 
| the piece, and that they partake of each other 
the communication of light and the help of re- 


kHon. 


* 


* As for the economy in managing their degrees, 
by rrard is to be had to the contraſt or oppoſition in- 


Ewening in the union of the colours; that by a 
Iincet interruption, the briſkneſs which otherwiſe 
des and palls, may be raiſed to the harmony which 
lakes the variety of colours agree; ſupplying and 
taining the weakneſs of ſome by the itrength of 
bers; neglecting ſome places to ſerve as a baſis or 
poſe to the light, and to entrance thoſe which are 
d prevail through the piece. As to the degrada- 
lon, where, the better to proportion the colours 
bat fall behind, ſome of the ſame kind are to be 
reſerved in their purity, as a ſtandard for thefe 
arried afar off to be compared by, in order to juſ- 
ly the dimunition ; regard being always had to the 
Quality of the air, which, when loaded with vapours, 
reaken the colours more than when clear. Rela- 


is 


te 
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tive to che ſituation of Colours; care mult be take 
that the puteſt and ſtgongeſt be placed! before ort 
the front of the piece; and that compound one 
Which are to appear kt a diſtanct, be kept back by thei 
force: the glazed colours particularly to be uſed i 
the br ank: „ , e eh e e 
een ene 4 111 "xr * {4 # $+ WF ry 0s hd; 
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Colours are to the eye, what ſounds are to ff 
ear, taſtes to the palate, or any other object ef of 
ſenſes, are to choſe ſenſes ; and accordingly, 2n ef 
that is delicate, takes in propprtionable pleaſutt 
From beautiſul ones, and is as much offended wit 
their contraries. Good colouring therefore in a pi 
ture is of conſequence, not only as it is a truer repre 
ſentation of nature, where every thing is beautiful! 
its kind; but as adminiſtring a good degree of ple: 
ſure to the ſenſe. The colouring of a picture mu 
be varied accroding to the ſubject, the time, an 
Place: If the ſubject be grave, melancholy, or te 
rible, the general tint of the colourmg muſt inclir 
to Brown, Black, or Red, and gloomy; but pe 
ade f gay and pleaſant in ſubjects of joy and tr 
5 1 Noon, Evening, Night, Sunſhine, 
and cloudy Weather, influence the colours of thingy 
and, if the ſcene of the picture be a room, ope 
air, partly open, and partly incloſed, the colour 
muſt be accordingly. The diſtance alſo alters 
_ colouring, becauſe of the medium of air through 
which every thing is ſeen, which being Blue, t 
more remote any objeCt is, the more it muſt partak 
of that colour, and, of conſequence, muſt have le 
force or ſtrength: the Ground therefore, or wha 
ſoever is behind a Figure, for example, mult not 
ſo ſtrong as that figure is, nor any of its parts whiclik 
round off as thoſe that come nearer to the eye; an 
that not only for the resſon already given, but b 
cauſe there will always be reflections, ſtronger Wit + 
weaker, that will diminiſh the force of the thacowg +, 
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ich teſlections, by the way, muſt partake. of the 
\Mecolours of thoſe things fora whence they aro pro- 
2 „nn ith 3 

Any of the General: des of . be 158 
autifol in their, kinds as others; but one kind i 
nore ſo than another, as having more variety, aud 
waliſting of colours more pleaſing in their own na- 


2 
— 


vith- another, the goodneſs of Colouring conſiſts. 


Gelder Roſe, which is white, but baving many leaves 
ne under another, and lying hollow, ſo as to be 
n through in ſome places, which occaſions ſeveral 
cle of light and ſnadow; and with theſe, ſome of 
he leaves having a greeniſh tinct, altogether produ- 


this paper though it is white; nor in the inſide of 
Egg ſheil, though whiter; nor any other object, 
Itat has not that variety. And this is the caſe, though 
tis flower be teen in a room, in gloomy or wet wea- 
her, but let it be expoſed to the open air, when the 
is ſerene, the Blue that thoſe leaves or parts of 
es, that lie open to it, will receive, together 


but let the ſun beams touch up its leaves, where 
hey can reach with their fine yellowiſh tinct, the o- 
bws and briſk reflections it will then receive, and 
ne; not only becauſe the colours are more plea- 
dre it not always varied towards the horizon, by 


e {un beams, whether riſing, ſetting, or in its pro- 
Feſs; but neicher has it that beauty, as when more 


le, &c. 


ot the beauty though the colour of it be pleaſing, 
1 U -_ o 


wre; in which harmony and agreement of one tinct 


Ib ſiew the beauty of variety, we will intftance in a 


$ that variety, which gives a beauty not tobe found 


th the reflections that then will alſo bappen to 
Ice upon it, will give a great addition to its beau- 
her retaining the Sky blue, together with the ſha- 
n you will fee what a perfection of beauty it will 


at in themſelves, but there is greater varicty. A 
Ky entirely blue would have leſs beauty than it has, 


ted w ith clouds, ane with Yellow, n Pur- 
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1 A piece of Silk or Cloth, hung or jad: flat, has 
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230 The SCHOOL 5 WISDOM }' or, 
as whey flung into folds; nay, a piece of Silk that 
has lit'e beauty in itſelf, may be much improved on. Wl ofc 
ly br being pinked, watered, or quilted: the reaſon is "TI 
In *.heſe caſes there ariſes a variety produced by lights, 1g: 
{> ,ades, and reſlections. There are certain colours i 14 
ieſs agrecable than others, as a Brick wall, for exam. 
ple; yet, when the ſun 'ftrikes' upon one part of it, . T 
and the Sky tinges another part of it, and the ſhadows MW bout 
and refleQions the reſt, this variety ſhall give even MW. 11 
that a degree of beauty. Perfect Black and White {+ ſof 
are diſagreeable, for which reaſon, a painter ſhould MW? tu 
break thoſe extremes of colours, that there may be This 
a warmth and mellowneſs in his work; let him, in e n 
Fleſh eſpecially, remember to avoid the Chalk, the the « 
Brick, and Charcoal, and think of a Pearl and a ripe be m 

Peach. i | Res BEE linen 
But it is not enough, that the colours in themſelves vith 

are beautiful ſingly, and that there is variety, they 2d. 
mult be ſet by one another, fo as to be mutually af- de ex 
ſiſtant to each other; and this not only in the object ap 
painted, but in the ground, and whatſoever comes ud t 
into the compoſition, ſo that as every part, and the and 41 
whole together, may have a pleaſing effect to the eye, lect a 
ſuch a harmony to it as a good piece of muſic has to 
the ear; for which no certain rules can be given, no 

more than for the latter, except in ſome few genera 
_ caſes, which are very obvious, and need not there 


fore be mentioned here, 3 
The beſt that can be done, is to adviſe one whe 
would know the beauty of colouring, to obſerve Na 


ture, and how the beſt Colouriſts have imitated her rep 
What a lightnefs, thinneſs, and tranſparency, what ith tl 
0 wit 


a warmth, cleameſs, and delicacy, is to be feen! 
good pictures! he that would be a good Colourillif 
himſelf, muſt moreover practiſe much, and for a con 
ſiderable time accuſtom himſelf to ſee well- colouteg 
pictures only ; but even this will be in vain, unleſs ha 
bas a good eye in the ſenſes, as one is ſaid to have 
good car for mufic; he muſt not only ſee well, buf 
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have a particular delicacy with relation to the beauty 
1 . and the PRE ROE of £10636 3 


"The x various ken, and Deve, , Colouring. 


Tbere are Jong various forms or r degrees. of co- 
puring, via. 
c. Infants or young Children are to be painted of 
Mz ſoft and delicate complexion, the ſkins and ears of 
muddy and pleaſant, colour, almoſt tranſparent. 
8 This may be done with White Lead, Lake, and a lit- 
\ Wil Red Lead, ſhadowing it thin, faint, and ſoft, letting 
ebe Cheeks, Lips, Chin, Fingers, Knees, and Toes 
ede more cuddy than the other parts; making all their 

inen very fine, thin, and tranſparent, or perſpicuous, 
MW vith ſtrong touches in the thickeſt folds. - 
yh; 24 Virgins and fair Women are as curiouſly to 
{We exprefied as the former, but their muſcles ought 
a> appear more plainly ; their ſhapes more perfect, 
end their ſhadows to be of a Whitiſh Yellow, Bluiſh, 
bel nd in ſome places almoſt Purple; but the moſt per- 
M2 and exquiſite direction is the life, which ought 
nther to be followed, than any thing delivered by 
ule: for the eee bere, mix White with Pink, 
ud Indigo and White; and in ſome places Lake, with 
zlitie Indigo and White. As for Women's bodies, 
lz. ſuch as are naked, they are to be repreſented 
bit, round, plump, gentle, and tender, and without 
muſcles. on the contrary, the bodies of Men are to 
repreſented ſtrong, ſturdy, ſtout, and vigorous, 
ith the muſcles exactly placed and ſtrong ; which, to 
{ with judgment and underſtanding, requires time, 
ludy, and knowledge in Anatomy. 
3d. Naked Bodies are to be painted ſtrong, lively, 
nd accurate, exactly matching the reſpective pairs 
muſcles and nerves, fixing each artery in its due 
ad proper place, giving each limb its proper motion, 
pe, and btuation, with its true and natural colour; 


1:2. 


very old people, with their dark eyes and melanchol 


| proved: whereas this being ill, though the ſever 


aſpects; but notwithſtanding all the foregoing rules * 
the poſture or form of ſtanding, and being, either e eſſe 
the Whole body, or any of its parts, ought to be di 11 

gently obſerved, that the life may be imitated. o 

2 24 "24 * near 
Compoſition. mui 

- Compoſition, is putting together for the advan mer 

tage of the whole, what ſhall be judged proper to hid. 

the ſeveral parts of a Picture; either as belonging t. 

it, or becauſe they are thought neceſſary for the com poſſe 

mon benefit; and moreover, the determination of tir 
painter, as to certain attitudes and colours, which ar maff 
otherwiſe indifferent. 7577 2 TRA 

Ihe Compoſition of a picture is of vaſt conſequenc ung 
to the goodneſs of it: it is what firſt of all preſent but 
itſelf to the eye, and prejudices us in favonr of, n 
with an averſion to it: it is this that directs ust but 
the ideas that are to be conveyed by the painter, an; V 

in what order; and the eye is delighted with th Ich 

- harmony, at the ſame time the underſtanding is im 5 
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pts are fine, the: picture is troubleſome to look up- 
in, and like a book, in which are many good thoughts, 
wt flung in confuſedly, and without method. | 
Every piQuure ſhould be ſo contrived, as that at a 
liſtance, when one cannot diſcern what figures there 
re or what they are doing, it ſhould appear to be 
tmpoſed of maſles light and dark; the latter of 
which ſerve as repoſes to the eye. The form of 
theſe maſſes muſt be agreeable, of whatever they 
wnſiit, Ground, Trees, Draperies, Figures, &c. 
ind the whole together ſhould be ſweet and delight- 
gal; lovely ſhapes and colours, without a name; of 
which there is an infinite variety: and it is not e- 
zough that there be great maſſes; they muſt be ſub-- 
divided into leſſer parts, or. they will appear heavy 
md diſagreeable ; thus, though there is evidently a 
broad light (for example) in a piece of Silk, when 
covering a whole figure, or a limb, there muſt be 
geſſer folds, breakings, flickerings, and refleQtions, 
and the great maſs yet evidently preſerved. Some- 
tines one mals of light is upon a dark ground, and 
then the extremities of the light muſt not be too 
rear the edges of the picture, and its greateſt ſtrength 
'W mult be towards the centre. 5 
Sometimes the ſtructure of a picture, or the Tout- 
eſerable of its form, ſhall reſemble dark clouds on a 
light ground. There are inſtances where two maſſ- 
t, a light and a dark one, divide the picture, each 
poſſeſſing one fide: of this fort is one done by Ru- 
ENS, and as fine a compoſition as can be ſeen; the 
matles are ſo well rounded, the principal light being 
dear the middle of the bright one, and the other ha- 
ming ſubordinate lights upon it, ſo as to connect, 
but not to confound it with the reſt; and they are 
in agreeable ſhapes, and melting into one another, 
but nevertheleſs ſuſſiciently determined. 
Very commonly a picture conſiſts of a maſs of 
light, and another of ſhadow, upon a ground of mid. 
dle tint: and ſometimes it is compoſed of a maſs of 
lark at the bottom, another lighter above that, and 
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another fot the upper part ſtill lichter; (as uſually [yer 
in a Landſcape ſometimes the dark mais. employs one gu 
de of the picture alſo: as; a; cettam copy after Pg. high 
solo VERONESE, where is a large group of figures dual 
the principal ones! of the ſtory compoſe! the lower gon 
brown maſs; Architecture, the ſecond ;, more build nan 
ings, with Figures and the Sky, the r but moſtiMi--- 
commonly, in pictures of three ks the ſecont 
is the place of the principal figures. 
Of ſuch conſequence are theſe aproviible maſſes ini 
a picture, that ſor the fake of them, what is leſs ma F. 
terial mult be difpenſed with, when both cannot be pur 
had: as the principal figure and action muſt be diWarc 
fiinguiſhed, thoſe limbs of a figure that are chich end 


Auf bored ought to be made conſpicuous. gain 
As the Tout enſemble of a picture mutt be ries Head 
in its maſſes, ſo it mutt be as to its colours; and, en 


what is principal muſt be (generally ſpeaking) thy the ] 
moſt conſpicuous, the predominant coleurs of tha bea 
thould be diffuſed throughout the Whole. This Rial, 
 PHAEL has remarkably obſerved in the cartoon of Sit d. 
Paul preaching ; his Drapery is Red and Green, ard heir 
theſe colours are ſcattered every where, but judiel 
oully : for ſubordinate colours, as well as ſubordi 
nate lights, ſerve to ſoften and ſupport the principe 
ones, which otherwiſe would a: pear as pots, ant 
conſequently be offenſive. and when the ſubject does 
not neceſſarily require a due variety or beauty ol 
tincts; or perhaps the picture, when thought to be 
finiſhed, is found to want ſomething of this kind; 
few Red ot Yellow leaves of trees, flowers of what 
ever colour, in ſhort, any thing otherwiſe indifferent 
may be flung in very advantageouſly. 

In a figure, and every part thereof, and indeed 
in every thing elſe, there is one part which muſt bart 
a peculiar force, and be manifefily diſtinguiſhed fro 
the reit, all the otber parts of which muſt alſo bau 
a due ſuborgination to it, and to one another : tht 
Tame muſt he obſerved in the compoſition of an entire 
picture and this principal, diltinguithed part, ought 
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Wl (generally ſpeaking) to be the plate of the principal 
e igure and action: and here every thing muſt be 
ber finiſhed ; the other parts muſt be leſs fo, gra- 
dually.——The maſters to be ſtudied for Compoſi- 
ton are RAPHAEL, Ru BEN s, REMBRANDT, men 
ons © there are ee of notice. Wen n 


N 


Rules for drawing Beaſts. 

K Pp 74 
2 For Meawing. the form of - any beaſt, begin with 

ur Lead or Coal, at the Forehead, drawing dow n- 
ward the Noſe, Mouth, upper and netber Chop, 
ending your lines at the Throat : then viewing it a- 
rain where you began, from the Forehead over the 
Head, Ears, and Neck, continuing till you have gi- 
zen the full compaſs of the Buttock, tben mark out 
the Legs and Feet. Viewing it again, touch out the 
Breaſt, with the eminency thereof; laſtly, finiſh the 
Tal, Paws, Tongue, Teeth, Beard, and Shadows, 
In drawing beaſts, you muſt be well Acquainted with 
their ſhape and action; without which you will ne- 
ger perform any thing excellent in that kind: and 
dere if you draw it in an emblem or the like, you 
weht to ſhew the Og of the country natural 
10 n Wet . 
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2 be Method of Colouring Beaſts. 

1. Sheep, lay with a thin White, ſhaded with. Tis 
yo and Soot, and heightened with White. | 
2. Hogs, Jay with Brown Oker, ſhade with Scot, 
and heightened with Maſticote: you may, as YOu 
lee occaſion, colour the Hair here and there with 
ronger Brown Oker; the Eyes with Vermillion, 
which you may heighten with Maſticote; the Mouth 
; thQFwith Indigo, or White and Black, ſhaded with Black. 
ntirÞ'3. A Bear, with Brown Oker, Red Oker, and 
ugh Black mixed: ſhadow with Soot alone, or mixed 
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with Black, and ien Mh; n Oker an 
White. bun- 961%" 
"SG. Wolf, with Brown Oker — Soot, and ſhas 
\ dorw Vith mote 8oot. 
Are Wolf, with Black Mhite, An Brad 
Oker: : ſhaded- with Black and. Soot, or Black only; 
the Mouth with Black and Red Oker; ſhaded win 
Black and Set, heightened With. Red Oker and 
White 
6. The Elephant, which ; 1s * 2 ' Mouſe Grey, with 
Black and White, mixed with Sopot, and ſhaded wit 


Black and Soot, and heightened with the ſame, with bs 

a little more White. 1 he Noſe, at the end of hit 11 
Prunk, muſt be laid inwardly with Vermillion and 1 

Ceruſs, ſhadowed with Black, or Black mixed wit 0 * 
Lake: in the ſame manner, the inner part of the Ah 

Ears: the Eyes with White, tending to a Grey 1150 

Mice are coloured as the ne Rats a little 115 

browner. yvi 

'The Unicorn, with a pure White, ſhaded x wit] 10 

Black; the Chops Rua, the Eye and Hoofs with "a 


thin Black. 5 
3. The Hart, with Devnien Oker; PREY on the 
Back with Soot, which ſweetly drive towards tit 
Belly, and ſhade over again with a ſtronger Soot 
the Neck and Belly with White, the Mouth ant 
Lars a little Reddiſh, the Hoof Black, the Horn 
with Soot, and ſhaded with Soot mixed with Black 
The Hind with the. ſame colours as the Hart. 
9. The Coney, with Black and White; the Bell 
all White, ſweetened with Black, and heighteneq; 
with a ſtronger White. The Hare with Brown 0 
ker; the belly a little Whitiſh ;- ſhaded on the Bac, 
with Soot, and heightened down the Belly wil 
White. | 
10 Apes, Monkeys, and che We with Pink an 
Black, heightened with Maſticote and White; ha 
the face with a thin Black, mixed with Soot, ſhade 
with Black and Pink mixed with a little red Oker. 
11. Cats, of a Grey and Brownilh, or Tabby, wil 


TR 
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Ingo, Blue; und White; Wb. with pure 
White, and ſhaded with Indian Blue and Black 
Ded. 7990 0261540) n en W. & A 

12. An Aſs, colour with Black, desc 8 White 
ſte Grey; if the Aſs be of a mingtecl Brown, Black 
md White, mixed with Brown Oker, ſhaded. with 
Black i in the mouth; beighten with White 
13. The Leopard, with Brown and Red Oker mix- 
d with Black, ſhadow it with Soot; the Spots with 


. n ys hten with light Oker. 
| ries, Oxen, Cows, Dogs, and fack like, 


teightened with perfect White, If of a Cheſnut 
frown, with Red Oker and Black, ſhaded with 
Black and Soot, and heightened with Red Oker and 
White. If an Aſh Grey, with Black mixed with 


White. Tf Black, with a thin Black, ſhade with a 
ſtronger Black, and heighten with Black and White. 
—A Bay Horſe, with Vermillion and Brown Oker; 
br only with Red Chalk, ſhaded with red Oker, and 
kcighrened with Red Chalk, mixed with White. If 
Ipotted, by a mixture of the aforeſaid colours, and 
lſcreetly putting every one in its proper place. 


hed Oker and Black, the Mouth with* Black and 


f {Ying with White, mixed with 'a little Soot or 
rer, ſhaded with a little Black and White, and 


White, ſhaded with Black and heightened with 
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. Wbt ING is the art of painting in Water 
; Colours, in contradiction to Painting, proper 
ly f o called, , which is done in Oil Colours. In Lin 
ning, all colours are proper enough, excepting the 
White made of Lime, which is only uled i in Freſco 
but the Azure and Ultramarine muit always be mixet 
up with Size or with Gum; becauſe the Yolks © 
Eggs give Leilow colours a greeniſn tincture. The 
colours are all ground in Water, each by itſelf; an 
in proportion as they are wanted in working, are di. 
luted with ſized Water, The great advantage of 
Limning conſiſts in its being free from any luſtre, i 
regard that all its colours, thus void of luſtre, ma 
be ſeen in all kinds of lights; which in Oil, or co 
vered with Varniſh, cannot. 


Directions for uſing the Colours. 


R Ys 3 muſt be faſt in their quills, and ſhar 
pointed after you haye drawn them through you 
mouth. Before you begin, have all your colour: 
ready before you, and a Pallet for the conveniency 
of mixing them ; a paper to lay under your hand, 
and to keep your work clean; as well as to try your 
colours upon; alſo a large bruſh called a Fitch, te 

Wie off the duſt when your colours are dry. 
ay your colours on but thinly at firſt, deepening 
and mellowing them by degrees. as you fee. occaſion, 
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he quicker you lay them on, the evener and clean- 
Jour Drawing will appear: take care to preſerve 
your colours from duſt; and before you uſe them, 
jipe your Shells and Pallet every time with a fitch : 
men you have done your work, or would lay it aſide, 
e careful to waſh out your pencils i in warm water, 
For Face painting, mix up a little light Carnation 
x Fliſb colour with Gum water in a ſhell by itſelf, if 
it be for a fair complexion, mix a little Vermillion and 
White Flake together; and for a ſwarthy one, add to 
tie former a little Mafticete or Engliſb Oker, or both. 
let your Fleſh colour be always lighter than the 
pmplexion you would paint, for by working on it, 


neu may bring it to its true colour. In a large ſhell, 

tial, upon your Pallet, lay your different thades of 
co fleſh colour at a convenient diſtance from each o- 
reger; and always have ready a ſuihcient quantity of 
12 lighten your ſhadows. 

Tha For the Checks and Lips, uſe a mixture of Lale 
ad red Lead, or Carmine, as occaſion requires; and 
Us br ue tints (as under the Eyes, and in 2 In. 
Ae or Ulſtramarine and J/hite : for Grey ſgint ſha- 
ers, vſc White, Engliſh Oter, ſometimes 125 Micote: 


waer deep ſhadows, N bite, Engliſh Oker, Umber ; for 
eo ner ſhadows, Lale and Pink, which makes a good | 
% ſhadow. 
Let the perſon you are to Limn be poſited in the 
pllure that he himſelf ſhall chuſe, level with you, 
ud not more than fix yards from you at molt, Ob- 
re the perſon's motion, if ever ſo ſmall ; ſor the 
alt motion amifs, if not recalled, will in ſenſibly 
ad you into many errors. For your further inſtrue- 
bus in Face painting, we refer you to the ſubject 
* Drawing. 
In colouring Landſcapes, at firſt only lay dead co- 
urs ſmooth all over the piece, leaving no part un- 
ered 3 and be not over curious in this part of the 
erformance, but rather uſe a maſterly freedom; and 
de work, though ſeemingly rough to the eye, will 
ave a good effect when placed at a diſtance, Let 
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net the ro age you, 
it. ig — — — with the othe 
ſhadow, obſerving only to {ſweeter and heighten them 
according as the light falls. In ſome places _ 0 
ſtrong touches, and in thoſe places bring your work 
up together to an equal roundneſs and ſtrength, tem 
pering and ſweetening your colours with a ſharye 
pencib than the firſt, that no ſumps or harſh edges b 
left; but that! all your ſhadows may lie diſperſed 
ſoft, and unn any) gently, as it were into one 
_ another. | 
Tou are not to finiſh any part before the other 
but work up all the parts 5 alike till you ſee 
nothing wanting to complete your picture. Having 
laid your dead colours, begin with the lighteſt parts 
as the Sky, Sun beams, &. then the yellowi 
beams (which are to be done with Maſticete anc 
White,) next the blueneſs of the Sky, with Ultrama 
rine or Smaltalone ; for purple Clouds, only mix Lat: 
and Mypite, making your colours deeper as they ga 
upwards from the horizon, except in tempeſtuoug 
ſkies. Lye tops of diſtant Mountains muft be work 
ed fo faint, that nen may ſeem to > lode themſelves i I 
mea, 
Bring your colours forward: as your diſtance de 
creaſes ; painting your firſt ground next the horizo 
downwards of a bluith Sea-green, and as you' advancQy., 
forwards of a reddifh or darker Green, till you com 
to the foreground itſelf, which, as it is to be tha 
darkeſt part of all, do with dark Gr ten, ſhaded wit! 
a dark Brown or Y ellow ; which rule of ſhadowing 
will alſo ferve for the Frees on each reſpective ground 
All diſtant objects are to be made imperfect as th 
appear to the eye, as has been already obſeryed | un 


der the article of Light and Shade. a 
In colouring Trees, Boughs, and Branches, toucl 70 


in all the dark ſhades firſt, raiſing the lighter leave 
above the darker by adding Maſticote to the dark 
Green, which may be made with Bice, Pink, and In 

dige, for the uppermoſt of all, which are to be done 


it; tonchilbakely) N of the leaves with 


fo 
nol little Green, Maftivete, and M bite, and ſet off the 
enMinkeſt ſhadows: with Sap. green and Indico. Theſe 


wes: are adapted to general appearances ;. but the 
— n from aces fs Nature. wall "we 


1 


1 ith regard to D—_— Bae Flowers. and o- 
ther branches of Painting, the beft obſervations are 
bo de taken from the objects themſelves, or the moſt 
kurzous and exact repreſentations. of them. Laſtly, 
e would rather recommend to thoſe who chuſe to 
pgt in Water Colours (chiefly for amuſement) to 
wy their Pencils and Colours prepared at the Co- 
bur-ſhops ; and ſuch as will prepare them them 
klves, we refer to Colours in particular. 


{ Method f Fd Painting, or rather Plaiſ- 
"tering on Walls, to endure the Weather, and 
| repreſenti; * Birds, Beaſts, Herbs, F ruits, Oc, 
/in Relief, 


It i is e on freſh Plaiſter, or on a wall laid 
ith Mortar not yet dry, and with Water Colours; 
The method of painting in Freſco is as follows: 
| The plaiſter muit be made of well waſhed Lime 
ned with fine powder of old rubbiſh Stones; the 
lime mult be ſo often waihed, till all its falt is ex- 
Wicked, and all the work muſt be done in clear diy 

kather; or it may be mixed well with Flints tho- 
webly burnt. And, in order to render the plaiſter 
tore durable, they ltrike into the joints of the brick 
tone wall, ſtumps. of horſe nails at about fix inche 
diſtance from each other, to prevent the plaiſter 
om peeling of, With this plaiiter theewall is firſt 
bbe plaiftered, a good thickneſs, and left ſome time 
hdry ; the deſign and colours being firſt ready pre- 
wed, © 


This painting is N performed on walls and 


colours grow blackiſh; nor do any. preſerve them 


| 9 - 
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yaults, newly plaiſtered with lime and ſand; butt 
plaiſter mult only be laid on, in proportion as the paint I 
ing goes on, ud more being to be done at ance than f 
the painter can diſpatch in a day, while it is moiſt 
Before the painting is begun, there is uſually a car 
toon or deſign madelof paper, to be chalked and 
transferred to the wall, about à quarter of an hong 
after the plaiſter has been laid on. The colour be 
ing prepared and mingled, the wall is to be plaiſtered 
over again the ſecond time, about the thickneſs of 
balf a crown; but only ſo much as you intend pre 
ſently to work upon, and while it is wet, you muſt 
work the colours therein, which will mix and incor 

Porate with the plaiſter, ſo as never to waſh out. 

The painting mult be, for the work to come in al 
its beauty, wrought quick, and with a free hand 
for there can be no mending or alteration after the 
firſt painting, and therefore make your colour high 
enough at firſt ; yet you may deepen, but not eaſi 
lighten; nor mult they ever be retouched dry, with 
colours mixed up with the white of an Egg, Size 
or Gum, as ſome workmen do, by reafon that ſuch 


elves but ſuch as were laid on haſtily at firſt, I 
this painting all the compound and artificial colours 
and almoſt all the minerals, are ſet aſide, and ſcarce 
any thing uſed but earth's ; which are capable of pre 
ſerving their colour, defending it from the burning 
of the lime, and reſiſting its ſalts. _ 
The colours uſed are White, made of Lime ſlack. 
ed long ago, and white Marble duſt, Oker, both e 
and yellow, Violet, red Verditer, Lapis Lazuli, Black 
Spanith Brown, Spaniſh White, &c. all which at 
only ground, and worked up witi Lime-water, Milk 
or Whey; and moſt of them gi v brighter an 
brighter as the Freſco dries. 1 


be bruthes and pencils for this work muſt be lon 
aud ſoft, or elſe they will rake and raiſe the painting 
The colours mult be full and lowing from the bruſh 
the deſign perfect in the image or paper copy, for # 
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butihis work: you cannot alter or add upon any colour. 
int. This fort of painting bas à great advantage, by 
hanWit incorporating with. the mortar, and drying along 
dit eich it; it is rendered extremely durable, and never 
ca als nor falls, but along with it. Before the painter 
andibegins bis work be muſt. prepare all the chief tints, 
oui nd put them into ſeparate. pots; then try the, colours 
de. en a dry ſmooth tile, for the tile preſently imbibing 


ll that is moiſt in them, and drying them, they ſce 
Mit what effect they will have when uſed. _ 
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IL DING is the art of ſpreading or covering 
any thing over with Gold, either in Leaf or 
Liquid. There are ſeveral methods of Gilding in 
ale amongſt us, as Gilding in Water, Gilding in Oil, 
eiding by Fire, &c. 


9 
. 
: 
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3 The Metbod of Water Gilding. 


re Water Gilding requires more preparation than that 
ack! Oil, and is chiefly on wooden works, and thoſe 


made of Stuc, and theſe too muſt be ſheltered from 
te weather, A ſize is uſed for this way of gilding, 
made of fhreads, & c. of Parchment, or Gloves, boil- 
ed in water, to the conſiſtence of a jelly, If the 


ou hing to be gilt be of wood, it is firſt waſhed with 
ing lis 62e, boiling hot, and then ſet to dry; and af- 


fterwards with White paint, mixed up with the ſane 
ze; ſome uſe Spaniih White for this purpoſe, and 
Ee K 2 | 5 
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others Plater of Patis, well beaten and fifted: this 
6ze. paint muſt be laid on with a ſtiff bruſn; which 
is ta be repeated ſeldom or oftener, according to the 
nature of the work, as ten or twelye times in flat 
or ſmooth, works; but ſeven or eight will be ſuf 
cient in pieces of Sculpture: : in the former caſe the 
are, applied by draw! ing the bruſh over the work, in 
te. latter FP N it. 


£00 0000 3080 $007 E008 G 0808 2608 
When the whole is dry, they moiſten it with fait 
water, and rub it over with feveral pieces of coarſe 
linen, if it be on the flat; if not, they beat or ſwite 
it with ſeveral flips of the ſame linen tied to a little 
flick, to meke it follow and enter all the cavities and 
depreſſures thereof. Having thus finiſhed the White 
the next thing to be done is to colourtit with yelloy 
Oker; but if it be a piece of Sculpture in Relievo 
they firſt touch it up, and prepare the ſeveral part 
Which may have happened to have been disfigured bY 
the ſmall iron inſtruments, as gouges, chiſſels, & 
the Oker uſed for this purpoſe muſt be well groune 
and ſifted, and mixed up with the fize before men 


tioned, This colour is to be laid on hot; and ia {m 
v:orks of Seuipture, ſupplies the place of Gold MW! 
which ſometimes cannot be carried into all the de 
preſſures and cavities of the Foilages and other orna 15 
ments. A lay is alſo applied over this Yellow, which \; 
ferves for the Ground on which the Gold is to b, 
laid; this lay is uſually compoſed of Armenian bole iy 
Bloodſtone, Black Lead, and a little fat; to which 1 
ſome add Soap and oil of Olives - others burnt Bread P 
Biſtre, Antimony, Glaſs of Tin, Butter, and Sugar fen 
cand * 
Tele ingredients being all ground together wit A 
hot fize, three lays of this compoſition. are apple 15 
upon the yellow, the one after the other has bee 3 
&ried; being cautious not to put any into the caviti | 
of the work to hide the yellow, The bruth uſed fol! * 
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this purpoſe muſt, be a very ſoit one, and when the 


patter is become very dr , they go oyer it again with 
iſtronger braſh to rub it down, and take off the Tmalt 


D ˙ ’T“BV ond phos 
To be prepared for gilding, you muſt have three 
brts of pencils; one to wet, another to touch up 
md amend, and a third to flatten; alſo a Gilding 


ken out of the book; a Knife to cut them, and a 
uirrel's tail fitted with a handle; or elſe a piece of 
ine ſoft ſtuff on a ſtick, to take them up and apply 
hem. You are firſt to begin with wetting your 
pencils ; by which the laſt lay laid on with water 1s 
moiftened, the better to receive and retain the Gold. 


pn, and if whole, you muſt take up with the Squir- 


x Knife wherewith they are cut, and lay and ſpread 


buſt be made up with ſmall bits of leaves taken up- 
the repairing pencil, and the whole work is to 


en 0, eplus pen hol 
\ (We {noothed either with the ſame pencil, or another 
„a vecbing larger; the Gold being preſſed into the 


eats, into which it could not be ſo eaſily carried by 
e Squirrel's tail. 


The work having been thus far gilded, muſt be fet 


„ Bloodſtone fitted into a handle for that pui poſe. 


bd. The laſt operation is applying the Vermeil in 
the little lines and cavifies. and to ſtop and amend 


* 3 


mains that ſtick out, in ordec to facilitate the burniſh- 


ſulhion for ſpreading the leaves of Gold on, When 


ſhen you are to lay the leaves of Gold on the Cuſh- 


g's tail: but jf in pieces, with the other inſtrument, 
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hem gently on the parts of the work you had moiſt- 
med before. If the leaves, as they frequently do, 
Wappen to crack or break in laying on, theſe breaches 
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þ dry, in order to be either burniſhed or flatted. 
wrmſhing is ſmoothing and poliſhing it with a bur- 
thing tool, which is uſually a Dog or Wolf's tooth, 


Flatting it is giving it a light lick in the places not 
urniſhed, with a pencil dipped in Size, in which a 
le Vermilion ſometunes bas. been mixed; This 
les to,preſerve and prevent its flawing when hand- 


ee Little faults with ſhell Gold, The com pofßition 
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called | Vermil: is made f Gum Guttac, Vermilion; 
| aud a little ef ſome ruddy brown colour, ground to 
ether," With Venetian Varniſt and Oil of Turpen 

tine. "Sore Gilders inſtead of this, make ſhift witl 
be Liidca or Dragon's Blood with Gum-water 
Somefftnes inftead of burniſhing the Gold, they bur 
nilh the Ground-or compoſition laid on the laſt be 
fore it, and only a afterwards waſh the part over with 
the Size. This method is chiefly practiſed for the 
Hands, Face, and other nudities in Relievo; which 
by this mean, do not appear ſo very brilliant as the 
parts burniſhed; though much more ſo than the part 
perfectly flat. To gild a piece of work, and ye 


preſerve white grounds, they apply a lay of 9panili 7 
White mixed with a weak fiſh glue on ail the part im- 
of the ground, whereon the yellow or the alt la ou 
ns run. a per 
Iy a 

* be Method Ba V in 5555 por 

WJ d 

This operation requires much lefs apparatus the 7 1 
that before mentioned. The baſis, or matter where de 
on the Gold is laid, in this metbod, is the remains over 
cblours found ſeitled to the | botrem: of the pots iii. lo 
Which paraters waln their pencils. Tbis mattem 
which is very vicid or ſticky, is firſt ground, and the net 
paſſed through a linen cloth: and thus laid with Ag. 
pencil on the matter to be gilded, after it has bee at 
walhed once or twice over with Size; and if it iti 
Wood, with ſome white paint: when this is almoſ met 
dry, but yet is ſtill unctuous enough to catch and refit v 
tain the Gold, the leaf Gold is laid on; either whole vir 
if the work be large, or cut to pieces if ſmaller ; ; the vet 
leaves of Gold are taken up and laid on with a piecſthe 
of fine, ſoft, well carded cotton; or ſometimes by eng. 
"pallet. for the purpoſe, or ſometimes with the knifi pro 
with which the leaves were. cut, according to thiſc 
take 


parts of the work that are to be gilded, or th 
Fred of the Gold that is to be laid ons As ti 
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Gold is Jaid on, they paſs over it a coarfe ſtiff pencil, 
or bruſh to make it ſtick, and, as it were, incorporate 
gith tke ground; and after this,. they mend any 
tacks that may have happened in it, either with the 
ame penoil or one that is ſmaller; as has been ey 
deore in Water Gilding. This kind of Gilding 
chiefly uſed for domes and roofs of Churches, Courts 
Janquet-houſes, &c. and for Seures of e 
ok Lead, IO {51s 2 


17 be Methed of gildng with Liquid Gold. 


nil! 7 his is oerforment by Gold 070 to a Calx and 
artMamalgamated with ee in the proportion of a- 

la bout an ounce of Mercury to a drachm of Gold. To 
perform this, they heat a crucible red hot, and then 

put the Gold and Mercury into it, ſtirring them gent- 

y about till the Gold be found melted, and incor- 
porated inta a-maſs with the Mercury. When this 
done, they caſt them into water to waſh and puri- 
them, and out of that into other waters, where 
the Amalgama, which is almoſt as liquid as if there 
were nothing but Quickſilver in it, may be preſerved 
3 long. time for uſe. Before they proceed to-lay this 
amalgamated gold on the metal, they firſt render the 
metal rough, by waſhing it oyer with Aqua Fortis or 
Aqua. ſecunda; and afterwards rinſe the metal in fair 
water, and ſcour it a little with fine Sand, and then 
u is ready for the Gold: then they cover over the 
metal with the mixture of Gold and Mercury, taking 
it up with a flip of Copper, or bruſh made of Braſs 

wire, ſpreading it as even as poſſible, to do which they 
wet the bruſh ſrom time to time in fair water; then 
they ſet the metal to the fire upon a grate in a ſort of 
age, under which ſtands a pan of coals; and in 
proportion as the Mercury evaporating and flzing off 
liſcovers the places where the Gold is wanting, they 
take care to ſupply them by adding new parcels of 
famalgama. Then the work is rubbed over with the 


8 — j 
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wire bruſh..dipped in Beer or Vinegar, which leaves 


it in a condition to be brought to.a colour, which is 55 
the laſt part of the;proceſs ; and which the, Gilden . 
keep to themſelves as a mighty; ſeeret ; though it i zeta 

certain it cannot differ much from the manner of gi: Wat! 
ving Gold ſpecies their colour in coining. 

£0-BUud ULASS 7s, 
Take Chalk and Red Lead, of each alike quantity, Hztier 
grind them together, and temper with Lintſeed oil; lea 
it on, and when it is almoſt dry, lay leaf Gold on; let by © 


it dry, and then poliſh it. 


To gild xs N. 


Take one pound of liquid Varniſh, Lintſeed- oil, and 
Turpentine, of each one ounce; mix them well toge— 
ther, ſtrike them over any metal, and afterwards lay 
on leaf Gold or Silver, and when it 1is-dry-poliſh it. 


To gild SiLveR, Brass, or Cop PER, with 
| FFF 


Take two ounces of Quickſilver, put it into a cru 
cible, ſet it on the fire, and when it begins to ſmoak, 
put in an Angel of fine Gold; then take it off imme - 
. Giately, for tse Gold will be preſently diſſolved; MW: »- 
then, if it be too thin, ſtrain a part of the Quickſilver M'+ 
from it through a piece of Fuſtian: when you have 
done this, rub the Gold and Quickſilver upon Brass, 
. or Silver, and it will cleave to it; then put the {aid FR 
Braſs or Silver upon quick coals, till it begins to 
ſmoak,; then take it from the fire, and ſcratch it with With 
a hair bruſh; this do till all the Mercury is rubbed MC 
as clean off as may be, and the Gold appears of à free 
faint yellow; then heighten the colour with Sal Ar- Nette 


3 Waoniac, Bole, and Verdigreafe, ground together and 
— ze MM 
vou muſt take notice, that before you gild upon 
2 petal, you muſt boil it in Tartar, or Beer and 
* 1 dot lt eunsd u 1144-112 
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To gild on Woo p or STONE. 


Take Bole Armoniac and Oil of Ben, of each a fuf- 


> Micient quantity: beat and grind them together, and 
8 ſmear the Wood or Stene, and, when it is almoſt dry, 


by on leaf Gold, let it dry, and polith it, 


' To Silver any METAL. 


Diſſolve fine Silver in ſtrong Aqua Fortis, and put 


I" as much Tartar finely powdered as will make it 
4 Ito a paſte; with which rub any metal, and it will 
th * TIT | 

e e 
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ad 7 TCHING is a method of working on Copper, 
to WL wherein the lines or ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut 
ith With a Graver, are eaten with Aqua Fortis. * 
ved MW This art, being executed with greater eaſe and 
f a eedom than Engraving, repreſents curious ſubjefs 
Ar- Jetter, and more agreeable to Nature, as Landſkapes, 
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Ruins, and ſmall, faint, or remote Objects, Build 
ings, &c. 5 5 | 
The principal Materials for this art are the Plate 
hard and ſoft ground, (the firſt for winter, and the 
other for ſummer,) a dauber, Turpentine, Varriſh 
Lamp: Black, ſoft Wax, and Aqua Fortis. | 
The Tools are, an Oil. Rubber, a Burniſher, a Sera 
per, a-Hand- Vice, Etching-Boards, Etching-Needles 
an Oil-Stone, and a Parallel Ruler. 


? 4 - . 


- Direfions for laying the Ground. 


Having provided yourſelf with a plate of the 676 

of the print or drawing you intend to copy, rub it 
well with an oil- rubber made of ſwan-fkin flannel, 
till all the marks of the charcoal uſed in poliſhing it 
entirely diſappear ; then, wiping off the dirty oil, 
with a linen rag, dip your finger in ſome clean oil, 
and touch it over every part of the plate; after which; 
with your burniſher, poliſh the plate, till you can ſee 
your face in it. And in cafe any ſand-holes or flaws 
appear, the ſcraper will aſſiſt you in taking them out 
The marks left by the ſcraper are to be taken out 
with the burniſher, till nothing appear. Having 
fixed your hand-vice at one end of the plate, with: 
rag and whiting clear the plate carefully from greale; 
then heat it over a charcoal fire, or lighted paper, till 
it will melt the ground, which is to-be laid on thin 
ly, and dabbed all over with the dabber, till it is per 
ſectly ſmooth and even; then warm the plate again; 
and holding it wp with the ground downwards, ſmoak 
it all over with a large candle, taking care that the 
ſnuff do not touch the ground, and waving the cans 
dle continually-over every part, fo that the ground 
may not be burnt by heating it more in one place tha 
another. If the plate be large you may join tour pen 
ny candles together. pL 10 Þ 
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ate Directions for Tracing. 
ni The firſt thing to be done, (while the plate is cool- 
ug, after the ground is laid) is to rub the back of 
pur print or drawing all over with a bit of clean 
ng or cotton, dipt in the ſcrapings of red chalk, and 
bake off the looſe duſt, or wipe it off gently with a clean 
ng. Place the red fide upon the plate, making it faſt 
t each corner with a bit of ſoft wax. —Lay your etch- 
ng: board under your hand, to prevent bruiling the 
round; then with a blunt etching needle trace light 
the out-lines and breadths of the ſhadows, till the 
narks of them appear upon the ground, which you 
nuſt take care not to penetrate by tracing too hard. 
As great nicety is required in this part of your 
york 1t will be neceſſary now and then to lift up 
me part of your original, and examine whether eve- 
part be traced before you take it off, as it will be 
gtremely difficult to lay it down again in its former 
. ee e ee 1 
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Directions for Etching. 


Having carefully traced your original, take it off, 
and lay a ſilk or linen handkerchief next the plate, 
md over that your etching-board; then ptoceed to 
tlie etching : for which obſerve the following direc- 
tons, which are adapted to every particular branch, 
a landſkapes, ſhipping, portraits, hiſtory, architec- 
ture, & c. | „ 5 
Diſtances in Landſkapes, or the faint parts of any 
other picture, are the firſt to be done; and theſe are 
o be worked cloſer, and with a ſharper pointed 
teedle:; The darker parts muſt be etched wider, and 
vith a blunter needle ; but to prevent miſtakes, the 
needles may be marked, according to their different 
degrees, and the uſes for which they are intended. 
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As for the very fainteſt parts of all — are to be 
_ for the graver, or 7 needle ; f which heresſ 
In building, and all architQiure- in general, ale 
parallel ruler, till frequent practice enables you to da 
them well enough without it. 
The needles when neceſſary, muſt be whetted up 
on your oil · ſtone, keeping them turning in your band 
ſo as to whet them equally all round. The oil ſtone 
will be farther uſeful in whetting the ſcraper, which 
is to be rubbed flat upon the ſtone, and with a ſtead; 
hand, keeping oil conſtantly upon the ſtone. hre 


07 biting or eating in the Work * Aqua. 
Fortis. : top 


Firſt examine your work carefully, to fee that no 
| thing be omitted; and if any ſcratches appear upon 
the ground, or miſtakes be committed in the etching 
they are to be ſtopped out, which is done by cover 
ing them with a mixture of lamp-black and varniſh, 
laid on thinly with a hair pencil, which, when dry 
will reſiſt the Aqua Fortis. But it will be beſt te 
top out'theſe, as they occur to you in the courſe of 
your work, for by this mean they will be leſs liable 
to eſcape your notice; and when the varniſh is dry 
you may etch it over again, if required. 

ITbe next thing 1 is, to encloſe the work with a rim 
or border of ſoft green, or other coloured wax, a- 
bout balf an inch high, bending the wax in the form 
of a ſpout at one corner, to pour off the Aqua Fot— 
tis: And that it may not run out at any other part, 
take care to lay your wax ſo cloſe to the plate, that 
no vacancies be left. 

Your Aqua Fortis muſt be ſingle, and if too ſtrong, 
which will be ſeen in the biting, take it off, and 
mix it with a little water, ſhaking them together in 
a bottle; and when, by often uſing, it becomes too 
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Mycak, it may be aa dene by: mixing it in a bot- 
tle with a little double Aqua Fortis. The bottle 
which contains the Aqua Fortis ſhould have a "—_ 
mouth, and a glaſs ſtopple. 

Let the Aqua Fortis lie on the phate a ſhort time, 
lriping off the bubbles, as they ariſe, with a feather, 
wich may remain vpon the plate white it is biting 
ter which take it off, and waſh the plate with wa- 
ter; then let it dry, and by ſcraping off part of the 
ground from the fainteſt part of the work, try if it 
be bit enough; and if not, flop out the part you 
have tried with the lamp-black and varniſh ; and 
chen that part is dry, pour on the Aqua Fortis a- 
an. 

When the faint parts of your work are bit enough, 
top them out, and proceed to bite the ſtronger parts, 
topping them out as occaſion requires, till the whole 
work is ſufficiently bit: Then warm the plate, and 
uke off the foft wax; after which, heat the plate 
il the ground melts, pour on a little oil, and wipe 
be whole off with a rag. When the ground i is ta- 
ver Wen off, rub the whole work well with the oil- rub- 
ler, and wipe the plate clean; then proceed to finiſh 


t with the graver, According to the following ditec- 
ions. 


Y 
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Tin tools neceſſary for engraving are, the Oil 
rubber, Burniſher, Scraper, Oil- ſtone, Needles 
and Ruler, already mentioned to be uſed in etching; 
alſo gravers, compaſſes, and a ſand bag. 

Gravers are of two ſorts, ſquare and lozenge 
three of each ſort ſhould be provided. The firſt i: 
uſed in cutting the broader ſtrokes, the other for the 
fainter and more delicate, No graver ſhould exceed 
the length of five inches and a half, the handle inJ 
cluded, excepting for ſtrait lines. 
The ſand. bag or cuſhion, is uſed to lay the plate 
on, for the conveniency of turning it about. The 
Oii-ſtone mult be of che Turkey ſort. 


Of pointing the Graver. 


As great pains are required to whet the grave 
nicely, particularly the belly of it, care muſt be ta 
ken to lay the two angles of the graver, which ar 
to be held next the plate, flat upon the itone, anc 
rub them ſteadily till they are poliſhed like a mirror 
and till the belly riſes gradually above the plate, loi 
that when you lay the graver flat upon it, you ma 
juſt perceive the light under the point; otherwiſe i 
will dig into the copper, and it will be impoſſidle . 
keep a point, or execute the work with freedom. | 
order to this, keep your right arm cloſe to your fd 


ind place the forefinger of your left hand upon that 

rt of the graver which hes uppermoſt on the ſtone. 
When this is done, in order to whet the face, place 
he flat part of the handle in the hollow of your hand, 
with the belly of the graver upwards, upon a mode- 
nte Nope, and rub the extremity or face upon the 
fone till it has an exceeding ſharp point, which you 


n uſe,.. muſt never be kept without oil. 

When the graver is too hard, as is uſually the caſe 
rhen firft bought, and may be known by the fre- 
ug the ſteel is as follows: . | 
Heat a poker red hot, and hold the graver upon it 
yithin a little of the point, waving it to and fro till 
he ſteel changes to a light ſtraw eclour; then put 
de point into oil to cool; or hold the graver cloſe 
þ the flame of a candle, till it be of the ſame colour, 
md cool it in the tallow : But be careful either way 
tot to hold it too long, for then it will be too ſoft; 
Wind in this caſe the point, which will then turn blue, 
nuſt be broken off, and whetted afreſh, and be tem- 
jeced again if required. But be not too haſty in 


ing it to a good condition. 


Of belding the Graver. 


Cut off that part of the handle which is upon the 


ve I | 

tame line with the belly, or ſharp edge of the gra- 

ar rr, making that ſide flat that it may be no obſtruc- 
—_:-- | . 3 . 

ane 


Hold the handle in the hollow of your hand; and 
atending your fore-finger towards the point, let it 


* 


3 | flat, and parrallel with the plate. 


Take care that your fingers do not interpoſe be- 


1 | t 
een the plate and the graver, for they will prevent 
1800 from carrying the graver level with the plate, 


2 | 
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may try upon your thumb nail. The oil- ſtone, while 


qent breaking of the point, the method of temper- 


empering 3 for ſometimes a little tempering will 


t upon the back of your graver, that you may guide 
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and from cutting 5 Your: ſtrokes ſo clean as they ough lch 


to de. 13-19 not nen AV 
6 Dag ei nid . . 184 4 pron 

{ Directions fer Engraving. * 
uch 


Let the table or board you work at be firm au F. 
ſteady; upon which place your fand bag with then! 
plate upon it; and holding the graver as above di | 
rected, proceed ro buſineſs in the tojlowing manner 

For ſtrait ſtrokes, hold your plate firm upon th 
ſand-bag with your left hand, moving your righ 
| hand forwards; leaning lighter where the ftrok( 
ſhould be tine, and harder where you ſhould have 
broader. 5 

For circular or 1 ſtrokes, hold the gra ve 
ſtedfaſt, moving your hand or the 1885 as you ſe 

convenient. 

Learn to carry your hand with ſuch a Might, tha 
you. may end your ſtrcke as finely as you began it MW «« 
and if you have occaſion to make one part deeper o 
blacker than another, do it by degrees: And tha 
you may do it with greater exactneſs, take care cha 
your ſtrokes be not too cloſe, nor too wide. 

In the courſe of your work, ſcrape off the barb of 
roughneſs which ariſes, with the belly of your gra 
ver; but be careful in doing this, not to ſcratch th 
Plate; And that you may fee your work properly a 
Jou go on rub it with the oil- rubber, and wipe thi 
plate clean, which will take off the glare of the copy 
per, aud ſnew what you have done to the beit ad 
vantage. 

Any miſtakes or ſcratches in the plate may be rvv 
bed out with the burniſher, and the part levelled wih 
the ſcraper, poliſhing it again afterwards light ly will 
Lhe burtaiſiter, | i 

Having thus atthined the uſe of the graver accord 
ing to the foregoing rules, you will be able to finil 
the piece you had etched, by Eraving up the ſevera 
parts to the colour of the original; beginning, as in 
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[tching, in'the ſainteſt parts, and advancing gradu- 
ily with the ſtronger, till the whole is completed. 

The dry needle (ſo called becauſe not uſed till the 
round 1 is taken off the plate) is principally employed 
nr the extreme light parts of water, ſky, drapery, 
uchitecture, &c, 

For your firſt practice, copy ſuch prints as ate o- 
ſenly ſhaded ; the more finiſhed- ones being too dif- 
cult, till you have. gained farther experience. 

To prevent any obſtruction from too great a de- 

ee of light, we would recommend the uſe of a ſaſh, 
made of tranſparent fan- paper, paſted on a frame, 
nd placed floping at a convenient diitance between 
jour work and the light. This will not only preſerve 


the fight, but, when the ſun ſhines, « cannot poſſibly 
be * with. 
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7 , Of MEZ ZzZOTINTO-SSRA PING. 
| tans 3 f N 

copy 

ad 


| Rog art, which is of late date, is recommended 
rubſ ! to the practice of the ingenious reader, for the 
wulle mazing caſe with which it is executed, eſpecially by 
win doſe who have any notion of drawing. 

Mezzotinto Prints are thoſe which e no Hatch- 
ordM"z or Strokes of the Graver, but whoſe Lights 
iii end Shades are blended together, and appear like a 
erallbrawing of Indian Ink. 
is in The Tools uſed in this Art are, 

1 3 
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The Copper. Plate, Oil, Stone, Grounding. Tools, 
SCrapers, mint and Needles. 
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Directions e. laying the Mezzotinto-Ground, 


"Mark off U upon the bottom of the plate the tand ler 
vou intend to leare for the writin , coat of arms of 
7c. then, laying your plate with a piece of Swan ort 
Tin flannel under it, upon your table, hold thi abi 
grounding tool in your hand perpendicutarly lean n) 
upon it moderately hard, conti wp rocking youif bre 
hand in a right line from end to end, till you haveſW*t 
wholly covered the plate in one direckion; Next you 
croſs the ſtrokes Fro fide to ſide, afterwards from vor 
corner to corner, working the tool each time all ovei H 
the plate, in every direction, almoſt like the points o qu 
a compaſs; taking all pollivie care not to Jet the tool T 
cat (in one direction) twice in a place. This done be 
the plate will be full, or, in other words, all ovedWuch 
rough alike, and would, if it were printed, aper W bi 
completely black. miſt 
Having laid the ground, take the ſerapings of black: 4 

_ chalk, and with a piece of rag rub it over the plate WW cl 
or you may, with two or three candles, oak it, at folds 
before directed for Etching. | dy d 
Now, take your Print or Drawing, and having qu 
rubbed tbe back with red Chalk Daſt, mixed withiiſfake 
White Lake, proceed to trace it as directed. the } 

HFS ture 

Fe 

5 | 3 de 1 
Directions fer whetting the Sroundin Z- Tool olli 
no © 

If a tooth of the tool mould break it may be perYitece 
ceived in the wor rking by a particular ſtreak or ga dry, 
which will appear in the ground in a ſtrait line: ilight 
which caſe the tool muſt be whetted on the back dark 


holding it floping, and in a circular manner, like ths be 
bottom of the 28 er | grou 
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Direttions r frapig the PiQure. 


Take a 1 needle. 3 mark the outlines only, 
then with a ſcraper, ſcrape off the lights in every part 
if the plate, as clean and ſmooth as poſſible, in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength of the lights in your picture, 
king care not to hurt your outlines: and that you 
nay the better ſee. what you do, with the thumb and 
ſore-finger of the left hand hold a piece of tranſpa- 
ent paper, floping, juſt over your right hand, and 
jou will ſoon be a judge of the different tints of the 
york you are domyg ; ſcraping off more or leſs of the 
round, as the different Arenzike of light and tints 
Require. 

The uſe of the Burnither i is, to ſoften or rub down. 
the extreme light parts after the ſcraper is done with, 
ſuch as the tip of the noſe, forchead, linen, Or. 
Wyhich might otherwiſe, when proved, appear rather 
miſty than clear. 

Another method uſed by Mezzotinto- Scrapers i is, 
o etch the outlines of the original, as alſo of the 
ſolds in drapery, marking the breadth of the ſnadowvs 
by dots, which having a bit of a proper colour with 
Aqua Fortis, according to the directions given and 
aken of the ground uſed in etching, and having laid 
the Mezzotinto-Ground, proceed to ſerape the pic- 
ture as before directed. 5 

Four or five days before you think the ot will 

de ready for proving, notice mult be given to the 
20] olling- preſs printer, to wet ſome French paper, as 

Ino other will do for this work, and as that time is 
perteceſſary for it to lie in wet. When the proof is 
gapfhery, touch it with White Chalk where it ſhould be 
ii hlghter, and with Black Chalk where it ſhould be 
ack H larker; and when the print is retouched, proceed 
this before for the lights; and for the ſhades uſe a ſmall 

krounding- tool, as much as * Judge neceilary to 


Tn ee —— ü — — OE: —— 6r nds 
* 
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PANTING upon GLAss is an art which has ge 
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before the firſt proving, as by this caution the worl 


_ preſentation can be more elegant than that of a pic 


there are no outlines to draw, nor any ſhade te 


their ſhades being rubbed down on the glaſs, the ſe 


bring it to the proper colour ;- and when you har, 
done as much as you think expedient, prove it again 
and ſo proceed to prove, and touch, till it is entire] 
to your mind. When the plete tarniſhes in the par 
where you are at work a little vinegar and ſalt kep 
by.you in a Phial will take it off, wiping it dry wit 


s 


a Clean rag. 


. ” 7 
& +5. 


Avoid as much as poſſible. over-ſcraping any par 


will appear the more elegant. 


HAP. XX. 


PainTING pn GLAS s. 


nerally appeared difficult; yet there is no re 


ture done well in this manner: for it gives all th; 
ſoftnefs that can be deſired, and 1s eaſy to work; 23 


make; but the colours are put on without the trou 
ble of either. £ 


The pictures are thoſe done in Mezzotinto ; fol 


veral lines which repreſent the ſhady part of an) 
common print, are by this mean blended together 
and appears as ſoft and united as in any drawing 0 
Indian Iux --: 


Provide ſuch mezzotintos as you like; cut off tha 
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burgin; then get a piece of fine bg lat, the 
ze of your print, (as flat and free from knots or 
itches as poſſible) clean the glaſs, and lay ſome 
ſenice Turpentine, quite thin and ſmooth, on one 
jde thereof, with a bruſh of hog's hair. Tay the 
pint flat in water, and let it remain on the ſurface 
ill it finks ; 'tis then enough: take it carefully out, 
nd dab it between fome papers, that no water may 
te ſeen, yet ſo as to be damp. 

Next, lay the damp priht, with its face uppermoſt, a 

won a flat table; then, holding the plaſs over it, 
yithout touching the turpentine till it is exactly even 
ith the print, let it fall gently on it. Prefs the 
dats down carefully with your finger in ſereral parts, 
þ that tne turpentine may ſtick to the print; after 
yhich, take it up; then, holding the glaſs towards 
you, preſs the print with your fingers, from the cen- 
er towards the edges, till there be no bliſters re. 
naining. 
When this is done, wet the beck of your r print 
ith a ſpunge, till the paper will rub of with your 
ingers ; then rub it gently, and the white paper will 
ll off, leaving the impreſſion only upon the glaſs: 
en let it dry, and with a Camel's hair pencil, dipt 
n oil of turpentine, wet it all over, and it will be 
en e and fit for painting. Sls. 


pic 

| the 

* Cate proper far 7 painting upon Claſs. 
e tq 

ru Whites. £23 | Reds. 

foi Flake White. Roſe Pink, 

e ſe Spodium. Vermillion. 
an. 1 Req Lead 

ther Big br +; pt oe OHA 3.10 | 

18 0 4 Hlacks, | | | Indian Red, 

Lamp Black. Lake Cinnabar. 


7 the ' Ivory Black. 
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t bus 27169 206881 90 eden D360 910 526 57 
-þ (1 155 2+ 31 000011 : Fellows. 5 1 
Braun. ies tal Eig. Pink. 

abt: $50} Brown. al 'Maſticot 
'- Umber {2+ 0 11-11: ng ORer,”” 
Spend Oker W Blue. 
Duteb Pink. n Smalt. 
a egi | 
"Blue: | Greens, 
Blue 1 Verdigreaſe. 
EPA Blue + Terri Vert. 
5 e 


* 


The alerimaing 1150 Blue) ad the carmine (for With 
Red) are rather to be bought in powders, as in that 
caſe they are leſs apt to dry, or be loſt: And as the 
leaſt touch of theſe will give the picture a caſt, mix 
up what you want for preſent ufe with a drop or 
two of nut oil . your pallet, with. your ka] 
knife. ©: =: 

To get the colour out of the bladders, prick a hole,, 
at the bottom of each, and preſs it till you have e. 
nough upon your pallet for preſent uſe ; becauſe the W'; 
colours are apt to dry and ſkin over. 
Then lay a ſheet of white paper on the table, 201 
taking the picture in your left hand, with the turs 
pentine ſide next you, hold it floping (the bottom 
reſting on the white paper) and all Hs outlines and 
tints of the print will be ſeen on the glaſs, and no- 
thing remains but to lay on the colours Proper for the 
different parts as follows. 


The Method of ufing the Colours. 


"6, the lights and ſhades of your pidure open, lay 
the lighter colours. firlt on the e parts of your 
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pint, and the darker over the ſhaded parts; and ha- 
ing once laid on the brighter colours, it is not ma- 
terial if the darker ſorts are laid a little over them; 
for the firſt colour will hide thoſe laid on wee 
35 for ee N | 18 


lea Reds. 


Lay on ficſt the red lead, and ſhade with lake or 
amine. - 


Yellows. 


BW The lighteſt Yellow laid on erg, may be ſhaded 
for With a Pink, 


the 1 ” Blues. 


Blue Bice or Maat uſed for the lights, may 
"Wh ſhaded with Indigo. 


\ © £ 2 
11. 5 s* 


e EET | Greens. 


Lay. c on ; TIA firſt, and then a mixture of 


und at and Dutch Pink. This Green may be en, 
ur- in AAaltion of Dutch Pink. 
OM; FEY 

and When any of theſe colours are too rong, - they 
no- * -Jightened to any degree, by mixing White 
theWith them upon your pallet; or you may darken 


hem as much as you pleaſe, by mixing them with a 
keper ſhade. of the ſame colour. 

The colours muſt not be laid on too thick ; but if 
roubleſome, thin them before you. ule them, with 
little Turpentine- oil. 
Take care to have a pencil for each colour; ; and 
erer uſe that which you have uſed for Green with 
y other colour, without firſt Walking it well with 


m4 


lay 
our 


c li 0. W  IEES — 
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— as that colour id apt to appear pres 
domirikne when the colours are d 

Wah all the Pencils after uſing in Tarpentin 
ol.” 

Tour Glaſs, when painted, muſt ſtand three o 
four days free from duſt, before 1 it be framed. 


CHAP, AXE 
of B R r o. 


RONZ ING is colouring by metalline powder 
plaiſter, or other buſts and figures, in order tf 
make them appear as if caſt of peer or other me 
tals. 
| This is ſometimes done by means of cement; an 
ſometimes without, i in the inſtance of plaiſter figures k 
but the Bronzing 1s more durable and fecure when 
cement is uſed. 
Gold powders, and aurum Moſaicum, are frequent ith... 
| 1 employed for this purpoſe; but the proper bron 
zing ought to be of a deeper and redder colour, mo 
reſembling copper; which effect may be produce 
by grinding a very ſmall quantity of red lead wit, 
theſe powders; or the proper powder of copper ma 
be uſed : and may be prepared as follows: | 
Laake filings of copper, or lips of copper-plates Cru 
and diſſolve them in any kind of Aqua Fortis pi] in- 
s into a glaſs receiver, or other proper formal ves lion 
5 ſel. —When the Aqua Fortis is ſaturated with th wit! 
copper take out the ſlips of the plates; or, if fi pipe 


63 jp penchant — — 
remains undiflolved ; and put into it ſmall bars of 
iron; Which will precipitate the copper from the 

Aqua Fortis in a powder of the proper appearance 
and colour of copper. Pour off tbe water then from 
| the powder; and waſk it clean from the talts, * 
ſevetal ſucceſſive quantities of freſh water.“ 

The awrum Maſaicum, which is tin- coloured, and 
endered of a flaſky or pulverine texture, by a che- 
nical proceſs, ſo as greatly to reſemble gold powder, 
; prepared in the following manner : 

Take of tin one pound, of flowers of ſulphur. ſe⸗ 

ren ounces, and of Sal Ammomacus and purified 
quickſilver cach half a pound — Melt the tin; and 

add the quickſilver to it in that ſtate : and when, 
the mixture is become cold, powder it, and grind 
it with the Sal aus and ſulphur, till the 
whole be thoroughly commixt. Calcine them in 
[a mattraſs; and the other ingredients ſubliming g, 
che tin will be converted into the aurum Maſaicum, 
jersi ind will be found in the bottom of the glafs like a 
er & maſs of bright flacky gold powder: but if any 
mel black or diſcoloured parts appear on it * muſt 
de eee Foun or cut out. 12 

an- 
ares The marked: of king the filver . is alto 
gen We ſame as thoſe of gold, except with regard to one 

the German powders, which is correſpondent 
vent] in its appearance and uſe, abating the difference 
broneolour, to the aurum Moſaicum or mupvum : whence 
mor las been indeed, though improperly, called the 
duce Nentum muſivum. L he proceſs for. this being, there- 
wit, different from the m— it is proper to inſert 
r ma] fully, as follows: : Wi NW 
Take of very pure tin one waned + put it into 2 
lates prucible,- and ſet it on a fire to melt: when it be- 
is puff gins to run iato fulion, add to it an equal propor- 
ves ion of biſmuth; or tin, glaſs; and ſtir the mixture 
th th with an iron rod, or the ſmall end of a tobaceo- 
if filÞipe, till the Whole ROE melted and incor 
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-porated. Take the erutible then from the fire 
and, after the melted compoſition is become a lietle 
cooler, but while it is yet in a fluid ſtate; pour intel 
it a pound of quickſilver gradually; ſtirring it in 
the mean time, that the mercury may be thorough. 
ly conjoined with the other ingredients. When the 
whole is thus commixt, pour the maſs out of the 
- crucible on a ſtone; where, as it cools, it wiill 
-make the form of an almalgama or metalline paſte; 
which. will be eaſily bruiſed into a flaky powder; 
and is then fit for uſe? ' 2111 
Where the appearance of braſs is deſigned, the 
gold powders, or the aurum Moſaicum, may be mixt 
with a little of the powder called argentum miſivum 
of which the preparation is before given. 19:0 
Where the appearance of ſilver is wanted, the ar 
gentum mufroum is the beſt and cheapeſt method 
particularly, as it will hold its colour much longet 
than the true filyer uſed either in leaf or powder. 
Where no cement is uſed in bronzing, the pow 
der tuft be rubbed on the ſubject intended to be 
bronzed, by means of a piece of ſoit leather, or fine 
linen rag, till the whole furface be coloured. 
The former method of uſing a cement in bronz 
ing was, to mix the powders with ſtrong gum-wate 
or ilinglaſs ſize; and then with a brufh, or pencil 
to lay them on the ſubject. But at preſent ſome uſ 
the Japanners gold ſize; and proceed in all reſpect 
in the ſame manner as in gilding with the powder 
in other caſes: the ſize is made as follows; 
Take of Lintſeed oil one pound, and of gum a 
nimi four ounces, Set the oil to boil in a prope 
veſſel; and then add the gum animi gradually! 
powder; ſtirring each quantity about in the oil 
till it appear to be diſſolved; and then putting! 
another, till the whole be commixt with the oi 
Let the mixture continue to boil, till, on taking 
ſmall quantity out, it appear of a thicker conf 
©« ence than tar: and then ſtrain the whole throug MF 
« a courſe cloth, and keep it for uſe, But when, 
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iy wid, it muſt be ground with as mich vermi- 
lion as will give it an opake body; and at the ſame 
oF time, diluted with oil of turpentine, ſo as to render 
nit of a conſiſtence proper for. working freely with 
(the pencil.“ Tr 

This is the beſt method hitherto practiſed. For 
he japanners gold ſize binds the powders to the 
round, without the leaſt hazard of peeling or falling 
of; which is liable to happen when the gum water 
u glovers, or iſinglaſs 6zes are uſed. Though, not- 
zithſtanding the old practice for the contrary, even 
theſe cements will much better ſecure them when 
hey are laid on the ground, and the powders rubbed 
ner them, than when both are mixed together, and 
be effect, particularly of the aurumm Maſaicum, will 
„ much better in this way than the other. The 
eld bze ſhould be ſuffered, in this caſe, to approach 
nuch nearer to dryneſs than is proper in the caſe of 
mnding with leaf gold, as the powders would other- 
iſe be rubbed amongſt it in the laying on. 
The fiQtitious ſilver powder, called the argenturs 
„u, may, as before mentioned, be applied in 
* mannet of bronze, by thoſe whoſe caprices diſ- 
ſes them to ſilver figures or buſts. But it is the 
wy ſort of ſilver powder that ſhould be uſed in this 
ay, for the reaſons before given; and all ſuch kind 
I Hvering is much better omitted, For the white- 
eſs. itſelf of plaiſter in figures or buſts, and much 
ore. a gloſſy or ſhining whiteneſs, is injutious to 
beir right effect; by its cluding the judgment of the 
fy wath reſpec to the proper form and proportion 
the parts, from the falſe and pointed reflections 
N the lights, and the too faint force of the ſhades, 
10 remove which inconvenience it is probablæ was 
e firit inducement to bronzing. | 
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The Mithed of making. a Vat, "ON 115 130 8 by 
I . ing Linen and W oolien Blue. half 
over 

Th. or g 

AVING made a vat big ctidugh to contain eizhil. YL 

pails of water, wide at the top, and narrow at all 

the bottom; ſeaſon it for a day and night with hoff " 
water, and After werds waſh it out with cold; then at t 
cut a four ſquare at about the height of twenty one The 
inches, and ſourteen broad; and have a copper plato 
made of the ſame thickneſs with tne wood of the var; te 
nail this upon the hole, plaeing the nails at the di der, 
fiance of the breadth of two fingers one from the Flt 
other; the nails muſt be ſmall, with broad heads, te tare 
prevent its Jeaking ; then place an iron hoop at th get 
top, and another at the bottom of the copper: the bre 
hole muſt be made about a hand's breadth from thd lee 
bottom of the vat. When this has been done, pla ate 
Ker or bric“ it about, either leaving or making a hole hefe 
in the plaiſter or brick work, wider at the utmoſivit! 
end, and a little narrower at that which comes to the E 
copper itſelf; the ſhape of it being like an oven and 
mouth, that the wood be not injured, when the fireg is t 
to he>t the vat of ſuds, is put into this Vacancy. bye 
For every half pound of indigo you pur in, in or ns 
der to blue linen or woollen, take in eight pails of ltr 
water, and into that fix” handfuls of coarſe Whe aten n 
bran, eight or nine ounces of madder, a pound and la. 
a half of pot aſhes; pour them all into a copper t like 


make ſuds, and, when the liquor boils ſo as to begin 


\ 
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e ſwell and bubble up, throw. in two or three quarts 
of cold water, and rake out the fire from under the 
copper. Then having ready lime, prepared as the 
tanners uſe it, plaiſter the inſide of the empty vat 
with a handful or two of it, and afterwards pour all 
the ingredients out of the kettle into it, and cover it 
rery cloſe. _ I „ 
Ihe day before you do this, yourmuit put your in- 
ligo to diſſolve in a quart or three pints of water, in 
BW: clean veſſel of iron or braſs, adding half a handful 
ot wheaten bran, and half a handful of madder, and 
half an ounce of pot aſhes, and leave it a whole night 
over a coal fire; but it muſt not be ſuffered to boil, 
or grow hotter, than you can bear your hand in it. 
Lou muſt alſo grind it with a peſtle or iron ball 
„all it becomes as ſoft as pap, and is quite cleared of 
note roughneſs or harſhneſs ;- which being done, it is 
ien it to be put into the vat to the other ingredients. 
\nM-[ben ſtir it about three or four times with a ſtick, 
ate cover it up cloſe, and let it ſtand to ſettle ſix hours; 
ar Meter which throw in a ladleful of lime duſt, or pow- 
Er, or of the ſame that you before plaiſtered the vat 
with, then cover it cloſe again, and let it ſtand for 
taree hours longer, and then put in half an ounce of 
pot aſhes; {tir it well about again, and put a coal 
Me in the hole before the copper plate, in order to 
Jeep it warm, and let it ſtand three hours longer; 
ater which, nothing is to be added, only ſtir it as 
ole before, and, in an hour or. two after, you may dye 
of MW'vith it as follows; 35355 
Hang five pieces of goods in it, keeping-the bran 
nnd flour, &c. from it with your hand, to prevent 
ire is touching the linen as much as poſſible; wring the 
bye pieces out one againſt another, then try, by feel- 
ing with your finger, whether the dye be harſh, or 
s oll ett and ſmooth ;, if it feels too rough, throw in half 
ten n ounce of pot aſhes; and if it be too ſmooth, add 
aladleful of lime. Work the cloth or linen in it for 
; tatwo bours, put in five.freſh pieces, and work them 
gin like the former; and, when they are dry, wring 
3. 


14 
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them'a fecord orthird'tine in the dye, till they be gro; 
come df 'a cbldut as deep as ou would have them. Ml cing 
Four ye may be'wrought in this manner, till you 
have dyed thirty pieces; and after wards, if you wou! 
an 12 5 Woollen Fare; tockings, of yarnz'-take rw; 
alkfül öfter; ie hen Put two'thandfuls of 
0 welten Þbrari, an ounce of madder, and a quarter 
of a pound ef potiaſhes, and hang it ever the fire an 
boil it to the ſuds as before; then put it into the vat 
and, after you have ſtirred ie well about, let it ſtand 
to ſettle three hours: then try with your finge 
whether i it is harſh or ſmooth ;/ if it be too harſh, 2d 


half an ounce of por aſhes; ande if too e, 20 
85 half a. Jadleful of lime, and el it "(gait fil e 
= 272 # | the 
| but 
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Proctire a tub that may be cloſe erb, put int 
it a ley made of three pailfuls of river or rain water, 


and clean beech aſhes; put in alſo two handſuls of 


wheaten bran, two ounces. of madder, two once, ; 
of white wine tartar, and half a pound of indigaßt oY 
pounded ſmall: ftir it 'very well with 'a Nick ever fu 
| twelve hours, for fourteen days, til! it tinges a fore red 
of green, and when the aye is grown bright, it mul yar 
be ttirred every morning. Pat the ſilk into a warn bot 


freſn lev, Wring it out, Land then ſtir it about in th not 


5 Aye ſome time afterwards, letting it hang in the dye bel 
according to the cuſtom of dying; and bef:des th bar 
dlue copper, there ought to be another copper full oi laſt 
ley, that, when the filk is wrung out of the dye, 19 ter 
may be rinced in it; and, after it has been wrung anc 
very clean out of that, rince it again in river water, 
beat it and dry it. If the fiik be moiſtened in thi 
latter ley of ſuds, befote it is dried, there is no nced 
of the Grit above-mentioned ley. . 
Several forts of blue may be made with this dye 
either brighter or darker, at pleaſure, according tc tit 
the time they are left in it; and, when the coppeſi 'a | 
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grows: low, you may fill, it up again out of the rin- 
eing vat; nt when the blue copper or vat grows 
weaker, then put in a quarter of a pound of paunded 
indigo, and half a pound of pot aſlies, half an ounce 
of madder;. A handful. of wheaten bran, and A quar- 
ter of an ounce of tartarapounded: let it ſtand eight 
days without uſing it, flirting it every twelve tours, 
and then you may dye with it e before. 


07 dying Red * 


„ Take: üben en of vnflacked lime five gallons, bra- 
ft] ground two pounds and a half, boil it to the half, 
then put to it alum twenty ounces; keep it warm, 
but not to boil : then what you would dye in this co- 
lour dip it into a ley made of aſhes of tartar, letting 
it * ban os it into the fs 


To dye a red bluſh colour. 


Take ſtale clear beat bran liquor ſix days old, a 
Gicient quantity; alum three pounds and a half, 
red tartar half a pound; melt theſe, and enter twenty 
yards of broad cloth; handle and let it boil three 
hours, take ft out and wall it well, but ſome waih it 
not: take freſh liquor a ſulhöcient quantity, of the 
ibeſt madder three. pounds; enter your cloth, and 
handle it to a boiling heat, cool and waſh it again; 
laſtly, take freſh bran liquor a ſuſficient quantity, en- 
ter your cloth, let it boil a quarter of an hour, cool 
and walh it well again. : 


To mate. a red blu colour i an grain. 
Take ſtale Ae bean liquor, a ſuſſicient quan- 


tity ; ; alum three pounds and a half, red tartar half 
a pound; enter twenty yards of cloth, boil it three 
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hours, cool and waſh it, take. freſh clear bran | liquor 
A proper quantity, beſt; madder three paunds, enter 
and boil gain: take freſh bran: liquor a ſufficient 
quantity, grains in fine poyder fout ounces, red. tar. 
tar three ounces ; enter your cloth, boil it an bour 


or more, keeping your cloth well andes. the, © ien 


ET and; E it wah: 114-464 
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4s 


4 rd ro/e or carnation colin; 


Take whe bran 4 a Cullicient quantity, al. 


um two pounds, tartar two ounces; boil and enter 
twenty yards of camblet or cloth, and boil it three 
hours, after which take it out, and waſh it ver 
well; then add madder a pound, enter: and boil it 
again, cool and waſh it; after which take clear li- 
quor a ſuſſicient quantity, cochineal in fine powder 


two ounces, tartar two ounces ; enter your cloth, 
| boil and ne 8 | 


To die Silk red... 8 


* 


For every ao of lik put four bandfuls of wheats: 


en bran into the quantity of two pails of water; boil 
them together, and pour the liquor in a tub, and let 
It ſtand all night, clarify it, and put into the: water 
balf a pound of alum, and a quarter of a pound of 
tartar of red wine reduced to an impalpable powder; 
add alſo half an ounce of turmeric, reduced to a fine 
powder; - boil them together for a quarter of an hour, 


ſtirring them very well; then take the kettle off the 


fire, and immediately put in the ſiik, and cover the 
| kettle very cloſe, that none of the team may evapo- 
rate: let it ſtand thus for three hours, then take out 


the ſilk, and rince it very well in cold water: then 
Then 


beat it very well upon a block, and let it dry: 
beat a quarter of a pound of galls ſmall, put them 
into a pail of river or rain water; boil them for a full 
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hour, then take the kettle off the fite, and when it 
grown cool enough for you to endute your hand- 
ja it, put in the filk, and let it lie and ſteep in it for 
n hour, then take it out and dry it: For every 
pound of ſilk allow one pound of brasil, boil it, and 
train it; then boil the wood again, adding cold wa- 
ter to it; wave or turn the ſilk about im it, take it 
out of that without wringing, when it has ſufficient- 
y imbibed the tincture; then add a little pot aſhes, 
or put them into cold water, and turn the ſilk up and 


| down 1 in a Its and when it is red enough rince e and en 
alk. e 3 


2. \the a very fre Crinſn 


For Gniben pounds of woollen ſtuffs boil 3 
dns of water, or rather more; to which put in 
lateen bandfulls of wheaten bran; let it ſtand a 
night to ſettle, ſtirring it very well, and in the morn- 
ing pour off the clear liquor, or rather rain it, that 
it may be perfectly clear: mix one half of this liquor 
with as much clean water, that the cloth or ſtuffs may 
be worked commodiouſly in it. Beil this mixed li- 
. quor,” and put into it one pound of alum, and half a 
Ml pound of tartar; boil theſe: very well, and tben put 
et in the goods and boil them for two hows, keeping 
cr oF them ſtirring (eſpecially if they are made of Wool) 
of from top to bottom continually, to finith it. Boil the 
remamder of the bran and water with an equal quan- 


"co tity or, rather more, of fair water, and when it boils 
pace, put in four ounces of cochineal, and two oun- 
* tes of pure white tartar powdered ; ſtirring it about, 
e 


and taking care that it neither runs over, or boils too 
„fa; and, when it is very well boiled, pat in your 
ut ware, and ſtir it about till you find that it has taken 

the dye equal e NN 3 then cool and rince them 
out. 4 


2 
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- The Gl having been prepared as 9 direQed, diffe: 
allow an "ounce and an half of cochineal to every place 
pound of ſilk, pound it to powder; and pats it through be p 
a hair ſieve; then put it into the remaining pail of li» Warr 
quor laſt mentioned, and hang it over the fire again; 
then with the liquor put it into a braſs kettle, and WI» 
cover it very cloſe that no duſt may get in; bang it WM 
over the fire again, and add to it an ounce and a half, 
of white arſenic, and two ounces and a half of tar. P. 
tar, both reduced to a fine powder; boil them toge- MWyut - 
ther for a quarter of an hour; then take it off the MWilcan 
fire, and put in the filk, tirring it about very well, Wand 
that the colour may not be variegated, when the li Nin 
quor is cold; then wring out the (ilk; and, if it is Air. 
not tinged enough, hang the dye over the fire again, Need 
and after the ſilk has been beaten, put it in again as Nel 
before. When the ſilk is dyed, you muſt, in the firſt Iden 
place, rince it out in hot ſuds, made by putting half Ie 
; a pound of Venice foap, in proportion to every pound Wwhic 
of ſilk; let it be diſſolved in it, and afterwards put 10 
the filkk into cold river water; then beat it upon a 
block, and hang it to dry; then ſpread it abroad, “ 
and manage it according to cuſtom, and it will be 
a beautiful crimſon. If you would dye crimſon from F 
a violet ground, you may always abate one third part te v 
of the quantity of the ingredients; that is, a pound Wand 
of ſilk, fo grounded, will not require above an-ounce Wfron 
of cochinea], as much of arſenic, and two ounces of MW nec 


tartar. LITTER T 5 1 or 
| 1 55 9-St65:2 In t 

42S TY 1 doi! 

To dye full a Dove Crimſon. bea. 


The (lk having been allumed, as above directed, 
clean rinced, and hung upon poles, take a kettle, 
ſcour it very clean, fill it with water, and to each 
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und of filk put an ounce of cochineal; ſtir the 
ik in the liquor, and boil them for an hour; then 
ince the ſilk out, wring, and dry it. You muſt take 
ſpecial care that the ſilk is not party-coloured, or of 


1; {Wiifferent colours, by taking the colours better in one 
y Wholace than in another; and for that reaſon, it muſt 
h be put in when the ene is no more "$481 nale: 


warm. LET FREFETES RL FE-37: 3: $17! EY; 1.4.10 
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2 0 te fuk lk a an n Orange rinks. 

put lev rain water into a very clean kettle, then 
put four ounces of pot aſhes, and four ounces of or- 
leans z ſtrain them through a ſteve into the kettle, 
and diſſolve them very well: the boiled and allumed 
6lk being firſt well rinced from the alum, muſt be 
ſtirred about in it and boiled, then wrung out, rin- 
eed and beaten; then to every pound of filk take 
twelve ounces of galls, which boil two hours, and 
then let them cool for two hours, and afterwards lay 


1f che filk-to ſoak in it for three or four hours; after 
> Welch take it out, wring, rince, beat, and dry it. 

A 

% To dye Black, 

Je | | 


m | For fuſs of little value, it is ſufficient that they 
rt Ie ell blued with paſtel, and blackened with galls 
d end copperas; but no ſtuffs can be regularly dyed 
ce ¶ tom white into black, without paſſing into the inter- 
of W mediate blue: yet there is a colour called cold black, 
or Jeſuits black, but without being firit dyed blue, | 
In this cafe the drugs are diſſolved in water, that has 
boiled four hours, and ſtood to cool till the hand can 
bear it ; then the ſtuff is dipped in again and again, 


and taken out {ix or eight times. 
d, * TH. * | 


ey "$24 1 * 
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Tae about nine or ten 8 of ID as many 
ounees of nut galls beaten; wool, woollen yarn; 
woollen cloth ot flannel, to che wei bt of about three 
pounds; let them be boiled for {Ia hours, afte 
which, 'take the matter out and open them to the air; 
then put into the liquor eighteen ounces of pree 
copperas ; and if there be not liquor enough left, 
put in more water, as much as will cover the ſtuffs, 


ccc. and boil it for two hours, handling it continual 
ly: then take it out again and air it, and put it in a- | 
gain till it is black enough; after this cool and wall Has 


but, if you put in ſome ſumach with the galls inc a 
it will ef r rr _— 6a 454 : 


— 


EY recover - the colour of Mack cleth when decayed, 


Bol the 1 eswe of ages well in water; waſh the 
Pins in it, dry it in the ſun, and it will be a much do. 
7 fairer black, 

5 mac: 
: Þ*4 ' Worou 


3 . To PR Silk black. 


Pour three pails of water into a copper, and ad 
two pounds of beaten galls, two pounds of ſumach 
and two ounces of madder, four ounces of antimon) 
redueed to an impalpable powder, two of oxgall, one 

ounce of madder, one ounce of tragacanth; let the 
diſſolve a proper time, and then put in a proper quanti 
ty of dry elder-bark powdered, two pounds of vitrio 
and twelve ounces of filings of iron: then pour off the 
water, and let them boil together two hours; aftet 
which, fill it up with half a pail-full of barley, or ra 
ther malt water which is drawn off by the brewers 


after boiling again half an in put in the Glk ; le | Tak; 


In 
boi gently for half an — then [take it out and. 
Wince it in a copper full of water, and throw it again 

mo the dye; and, afterwards, when you take it out, 


ince it very clean in river water; hang it up in the 
jr to dry, then put it into the dye again, and boil it 


ently for half an hour,” rince it in the copper as be- 
be and afterwards in river water, and, when it is 
, take good ley, and add two ounces of pot aſhes ; 
nee the filk very well in this liquor, . . in 
ner Water, then dry it, . 3 


An additional improvement to the former _ 


Having dyed filks black, as hefore, take ſal atmo- 


„ir and antimony powdered two ounces, filings of 


0 


hat has been drawn off, and hath been uſed before, 
uke it ſo hot that you can but juſt bear your hand 
nit, that this additional dye may the better pene- 
te: then take the black ſilk, having been well 


| hour, till it is thoroughly moiſtened; then draw 
through water, in which a proper quantity of gum 
agacanth has been diſolved, taking care that it be 
proughty wetted : then dry it as uſual. 


OY 


. To give a luftre to black ſalts. 


Afcer che flk has been dyed, for every pound of it 
ke an ounce of iſinglaſs, which ſteep in water, and 


ty beautiful luſtre. 


R to oft its black colour. 


le [Take balf 2 pound of blue Provence wood, boil it 


Aa 


— —_ —_—— 


two handfuls; put them together in a copper 


wed, and put it into the copper; let it he there for 


als the ilk through the liquor, and it will be of a 


[Beck dye for re- dying Eats, or any thing: that has | 
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in a pint of ſtrong beer, till half of it be conſumed; 
. verdigreaſe; take out the wood, and put in a quarter 
of an ounce of gum tragacanth; let it ſtand, an 


20 give a fine laſting black. Bs 


ounces of galls; let the yellow wood boil an hour 
before you put in the galls, and-afterwards boil the 
a little pot aſhes, and, after it has been wrung out 


for a whole night, and in the morning rince, beat 
and dry it, VNV! 15 


brown, laying it in the ſame order as itraw in brew 
houſes; then add ley aſhes, and draw the ſtuff throug 
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then add half a pound of vitriol, and an ounce off c 
ime 
when you have occafion to uſe it, dip a little bruthff 
in it, and ſo ſtreak it over the hat or ſilk, and it will 


4 good yellow dye for Silks, &c. 
4 | 5 F 1 
Firſt boil the cloth or ftuff in alum and pot aſhes, 
and rince it out; then procure a clean kettig, put inf 
a ſufficient quantity of water, and for every pound 
of filk put in two pounds of yellow wood, and ſix 


together for half an hour, and then put in the filk 
ſtirring the dye; then wring it out of the kettle wit 


put it into the dye again, and leave it there to foal 


To dye Stuffs a brimſtone yellow, 


| Boil the ſtuff in three pounds of alum, one pount 
of tartar, and three ounces, of ſalt, for an houry 
throw away the water, then make a liquor of yelloꝶ 


the dye three or four times very quick: to do whic 
dexteroully it will require the aſliſtance of three 0 
four men. - | 


To dye Thread yellow, 


Boil eight pounds of broom, one pound of Spani 
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| ;Mjellow, one pound of crab - tree rind, and one pound 
off corn marigold in a kettle, with three quarts of 
er barp ley; and work the thread in the liquor three 
dimes ſucceſſively, not ſuffering it to dry between, 
Wd it will be of a beautiful and laſting colour. 


To dye Stuffs a ſtrau-colur. 
Firſt dye the goods yellow, and throw half a pint 


of urine into the dye: put in the goods, and work 


es dem about as long as you think convenient. 


ad | | | | 
ſix Tao dye Silk a firaw-cilour, 
em Firſt alum and rince the lk, and for every pound 


I it boil one pound of broom flowers for a quarter of 


ith hour; then pour it into a tub, which muſt be in 


ut ze proportionable to the quantity of filk ; then put 


oak. it an equal quantity of water, and, after you have 
at Mlirred the ſilk in it, fill the kettle again with water, 


nd boil it half an hour: the ſilk being wrung out 


the firſt ſuds, put them into the ſecond ; and if 
jou fee occaſion, make a ſtronger yet, and ſtit the 


hen rince it, and hang it up to dry. 


[3 


ur MES - . wy | 

low: - To dye Silk an orange- colour. 
e JE 5 
ul Firk lay the white ſilk in alum water, in the ſame 
hicWunner as the yellow; then take the eighth part of 
e o pound of orleans, diſſolve it in water for the ſpace 


t for an hour, then add an ounce of beaten turmeric; 
li it very well, let it ſtand a little while, and. then 
ut in the allumed ſilk, and let it remain there, one, 


ani ALL T 


ks in it, till the colour is ſufliciently heightened ; 


ff one night, add to it one ounce of pot aſlies; botl 


ro, or three hours, according as you would have 
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the colour light or derk : tinee it in ne: ſoap ſud, 
till iti is perfectly elean, then beat and dry it. 
4! 9 + Bi 16 31798 N 4 js 4. 444 "5 2 | 4 . 
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Ibis muſt be dyed after the ſame manner as the 
ſtraw. colour js, only when it is become reaſonab] 
deep, put it into the laſt ſuds of the orange liquor 
and ſtir it therein ſo long, till you are ſure it is grow 
deep enough; then rince it out and dry it. 


Greens for Silks, 


For every pound of ſilk take a quarter of a pounc 
of alum, two ounces of white wine tartar beate 
ſmall; diſſolve them together in hot water, then put 
in the filk, Jetfing it lie a whole night: then take 
it out and dry it; having done this, take a pound o 
broom, boil it in a pail and a half of water for a 
hour or better: then take out the broom and throw 
it away, and put in half an ounce of beaten verdi 
greaſe, ſtirring it about with a ſtick ; then put in the 
ſilk for a quarter of an hour, take it out and let if 
lie till it is cold; then put in one ounce of pot aſhes 
ſtir them about and put in the filk again, keep 1g 
there till you think it is yellow enough, then rincé 
it out and let it dry: after which put it into the blue 
dye vat or copper, and let it remain there till it be 
comes green and dark enough; then take it out anc 
you will have a good green: then let it be beaten and 
dried. You may let it lie a longer or leſſer while 1 
the dye, according as you would have the gree 
lighter or darker, for at firſt you will have but a tain 
green. 5 5 | 


Graſs Green, 


+ 


Firſt dye your ſilk a pretty deep ſtraw colour, rince 
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clean, and wring it cloſe together with ſticks; and 
hen put your ſilk into the blue dye copper: though 
you muſt take care that the ſtrength of rhe dye be 
zroportioned to the quantity of ilk, and that you do 
rot put in too much ſilk at once. When it has boil- 
ed org take the kettle off, and let it ſtand for an 
tour, after which time you may work it again, and 
to the ſame every hour, allowing the fame interval, 
hut you muſt be very careful that one handful of ſilk 
loes not lie longer in than another, and when it is 
aken out of the copper, let it be very well cooled, 
finced, and ſtrongly wrung with ticks, and aftet- 
_—_ ene. 


ung; „ | 

wen. To dye Linen green. 

take Lay the linen a whole night in ſtrong alum water, 
d of it well, then boil broom or dyers weed, for an 


Pour; take it out, and put into the ſuds either half 
„a whole ounce of verdigreaſe, according to the 


rdiiuantity of the ware you have to dye; ſtir it well a- 

the bout with a ſtick, and then work the linen in it once, 
et i vice, or thrice, as occaſion requires, adding the ſe- 
hes ond and third time a quantity of pot aſhes equal to 


n hen's egg; then work your linen a third time, and 
ou will find it of a yellow colour; then dry it in the. 
ur, and afterwards throw it into the blue vat (ſee - 
due) and that will produce the green you defire, = 


To die Thread of a laſting green. 


fain Boil three quarters of a pound of alum, half a: 
pound of tartar, in two. quarts of ſharp ley for an 
tour, and in it ſoak the thread for three hours, keep- 
ng it hot all the while. How to dye it yellow. Put 
nto the kettle eight pounds of broom, one pound of 
torn marigold flowers, half a. pound of erab-tree 
lark, that looks yellow and ripe, and ſuper-add two 
A a 3 | 
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9 quarts of ſharp ley; when theſe have boiled half aM for 
hour, then dye the thread in the liquor as deep a ye Ho 
low as poſſible : but if you can procure Spaniſh' Ye1M'of : 
low, an addition of three varters-of a pound of i the 
will heighten” the dye, and render it more laſting WM foll 
for it is to be remembered, that all yellows, that are hal: 
defigned to be died green, mult be as deep as poſſiblylſ ſtic 
they can be. After this turn it green with blue dye and 
You may blue the thread with wöad, elſe with Indi hal 
go, being firſt thrown into the alum ſuds, and after ver: 
' wards into the yellow, and you will have a laſting it v 
green, ſo that a green is to be dyed ſeveral ways. 


To dhe Stuff a geld colour. 


Let the ſtutf be firſt dyed yellow, then ſet fref] 
Water over the fire, and for every, pound of ware uſM or { 
au ounce of fuſtel- wood, called alſo yellow ſhavings zu i 
and a good quantity of coarſe pot aſhes ; let the dy hot, 
boil for half an hour, and afterwards work the ſtuffl the 


To dye aden Ruffs green. ky, os 
Firſt dye the ſtuffs yellow with broom or dye wee and 
rince them well out, and while they are wet pal han 
them through the blue dye, and work it, till it is th ay 
colour you would have it, either light or dark, {MY 7 
that ſeveral ſhades or ſorts of green may be dyed th 
ſame way, the ſtuffs having been always tinged wit 
yellow. n * 7 1 95 
. e 5 A 
To die a brown or Iron green. pou: 
. | 82 of a 
For a piece of tuff fifteen ells, take twelve ounee take 
of alum, half a pound of tartar, two ounces of cal ciea 
cined vitriol; in theſe boil the ſtuf for half an hou woo 


then rince it in clean water; and when it is dryeFaa it 


ou 


Rxrostren Ne ts 
for” the blue, yon way throw away hs alum ſuds. 
How to blue it. The ware being; blued with word 
of a light or deep brown. according to your, mind, 


then rince it again, dry it, and prepare it for the 
following yellow; Boil eight pounds of broom for 


half an hour, keeping it down in the kettle with a 


ſtick that it does not float on the top of the water; 
and, When you uſe it, add two quarts of ſharp ley, 
half an ounce of flour of brimftone, and an ounce of 


verdigreaſe; then die the goods but only once, and 
it will be of a beautiful brown or iron grepn-. ER. 


a dye a Sea Green. 


For every pound of filk take three ounces of ver- 
digreaſe pounded ſmall, put it into good white wine, 
or ſharp vinegar to diſſolve : let it lie a Whole night 
in it, in the morning ſet it over the fire and make it 
hot, ſtirring it about with a tick; and then put in 


the ſilk, but take care not to let it bail - and let it re- 


main two hours, or one, or half an hour, according as 
you would have the colour a deep, middling, or light 
green; then put ſome boiling bot water into a vat or 
tub, to which add half an ounce, or an ounce of ſoap, 
and make a lather. when it froths it is ready; then 
hand the Glks in it, let them drop afterwards, and 
rince them in river water, beat them very well, and 


7 them 


To dye Stuffs, ha | Purple. 


Allow a ſufficient quantity of fair water to every 
pound of ſtuff; one pound of tartar, and two ounces 
of alum, in which boil the cloth for an hour; then 
take it out, cool, and rince it ; after this warm ſome 
clean water, into which put in. three ounces of brafil 
wood, boil it half an hour, and then work the ſtuffs 


ryeſ in it til they become as red as deſired ; Upon wuich, 
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take” them out and put into the dye two ounces of 
pot aſhes; ſtir it well about, and put in the red ſtuff 


once mote; roll ir off, and on the roller, but it do 
not ae then og und rince it out, 


? 1 a 
1 4174 


* 


1 2. the Silks a 7 oft Purple 5385 


pot ho Glk into a flight red * but increaſe the 
quantity of pot _ to o turn it to . then rince 


and dry it. 


To dye Thread of a Purple Colour. 
Firſt alum the thread with three pounds of alum; 
Half a pound of tartar, and two ounces of braſil; 
dry it, and draw it through the woad or indigo dye; 


then rince it clean and dry it again; then, to brown: 


or deepen it, take twelve annces of brafil, being firſt 


boiled; which liquor divide into three parts, to be 


uſed at three times. To tbe firſt add half an ounce 
of Paris red, a ſort of ſandarach, one drachm of ma- 
ſtick, and a quarter of an ounce of calcined tartar ; 


2 always drying the thread after you have uſed every 


one of the parts of the liquor. The ſecond time add 

half an ounce of turmeric, two drachms of cinnabar, 
and half an ounce of gum arabic. 
when the thread becomes reddiſh, add a.quart of 
ſharp ley, and by this means he thread will be e dyed 
of a ging en 


T; oye a Searlet Colour i in Grain. 


Take ſtale clear wheat: bran liquor, a ie 
quantity, alum three pounds; enter twenty ells of 
broad cloth, and: boil it three hours, cool and waſh 
it: take fair water a-ſuſhcient quantity, hedder or 
ſtrawel a fit quantity: let them boil well, cool them 


The third time, 


* 


* 
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with a little water, enter your cloth 8 make a 
bright yellow, cool and waſh it again: take freſh 
wheat bran liquor, a. ſuficient quantity: madder 
four pounds, enter your cloth at a good beat, handle 


it to a boiling, cool and waſh it well; take more 
freſh bran liquor, cochineal in fine powder, fi ve oun- 


ces; of tartar three ounces; enter your cloth, and 
boil it an hour or more, keeping it en ay liquor, 
e and wall it. | 


To dhe Stu A of an Olive Colour. 


This muſt be ordered as the brimitone yellow, af- 
ter which prepare ſuds of galls and copperas, but not 
ſtrong; through which paſs the ſtuffs, and two or 
three times, according as you would have the dye 


lighter or deeper, and it will produce an olive &0- 
* | 


Dying of Leather. 


E dye Leather of a Reddifs Col: aur. 


Firſt math the ſkins in water, wring them well out, 
and afterwards wet them with a ſolution of tartar 
and bay- ſalt in fair water, and wring them out again: 
then to the former ſolution add aſhes of crab-fhells, 


and rub the ſkin very well with this; after this waſh 


them in common water, and wring them out ; then 


waſh them with nase of madder in the hen of 


tartar and alum and the crab-ſhell aſhes; and if they 
prove not red enough after all, waſh thein Wu inc 
ture of braſil. 


— 
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To dye Leather of 4 pure N, ws 


Take of fine io. a ounces, of linſeed oil four 
pounds; diflolye or melt them, then ſtrain the liquor, 
and beſaicar the ſkins with it, and, being dry, var- 
niſh them over or infuſe wood in vinegar, in which 
boil a little alum ; or thus, having dyed them green, 

as directed, then dye them in a decoction of Priret⸗ 
0 berries, ſaffron, and alum water, 


— 


To 4 FI Blue. 


Boil elder-berries or dwarf-elder in water, then 
ſmear or wafh the ſkins with it; wring them out, 
then boil the berries as before in a ſolution of alum 
water, and wet the {ins in the ſame water once or 
twice, dry them, and they. will be very blue : or take 


the beſt indigo, and keep it in urine a day, then boil , 


it with alum, and it will be good: or temper the In- 
digo with red wine, and waſh the Kins with it. 


ER de Leather 4 a pure 8 Color, 


For each ſkin take indigo one ounce, put it into 
boiling water, let it Rand one night, then warm it a 


little, and with a bruſh pencil belnear the ſein twice 
over. 8 


To dye Leather Purple. 


Diſſolve roch alum in warm water, wet the ſkins 
with it, dry them, then boil raſped braſil well in wa- 
ter; let it ſtand to cool: do this three times, and af- 
terwards rub the dye over the ſkins with your hand, 
and hen they are realy poliſh them, 
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| 1 | / 
To dye Leather Green. 
Taxe fap green and alum water, of each a ſuffici- 
„ent quantity; mix and boil them a little; if you 
* 128 the colour eK — a little indigo,” 


To gild Leather. 


Take glair of the whites of eggs, or gum water, 
ind with, a bruſh rub over the leather with either of 
hem, and then, lay on the gold or ſilver; let them 
be 05 and burniſh them, 


: 0,5 5 


TI | $1037: 1 : 
Ie 


To dreſs or cover Leather with Silver, or Gold. 


Take the colour called brown red, and grind it on 
i ſtone with a muller, adding water and chalk; and 
when the latter is diſſolved, rub, or lightly daub the 
to Mkins over with it, till they look a little whitiſh ; and 
t a MWihen lay on the leaf ſilver or gold, before they are 
ice Nauite dry, laying the leaves a little over each other, 
that there may not be the leaſt omitted; and when 
they have well cloſed with the leather, . ad are ſuffi. 
tiently dried on and hardened, rub them over with a 
polither made of ſmooth ivory, or of the fore tooth 
of a horſe, and: it will appear very bright. 


— 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the means of taking Cafts and Impreſſions, from 
Figures, Buſts, Medals, Leaves, Sc. 


E H E method of taking caſts of figures and buſts, i 
Jas at preſent practiſed, is moſt generally by the 
uſe of plaiſter of Paris; or, in other words, alabaſter noi 
caleined by a gentle heat. The advantage of uſing] 

this ſubſtance. preferable to others, conſiſts in this, 
that notwithſtanding a flight calcination reduces it to 
a pulverine ſtate, it becomes again a tenacious and 
cohering body, by being moiſtened with water; and 
afterwards ſuffered to dry. By this mean either a 
Concave or convex figure may be given by a properſlhe- 
mold or model to it when wet, and retained by the 
hardneſs it acquires when dry: and; from theſe qua- 
lities, it is fitted to the double uſe of making bother 
caſts, and molds, for forming thoſe caſts: The plai 
ſter is to be had ready prepared of thoſe who make it 
their buſineſs to fell it, and the only care is to ſee 

that it is genuine. — | by 5 

The particular manner of making caſts depends o 
the form of the ſubject to be taken. Where thera 
are no projecting parts, it is very ſimple and eaſy 
as likewiſe where there are ſuch as form only a right 
or a greater angle, with the principal ſurface of the 
body; but where parts project in lefler angles, off 
form curves inclined towards the principal ſurface of 
the body, the work is more difficult. We ſhall 
therefore firſt explain thoſe particulars of the mannei 
which are general to all kinds; and then point ou 
the extraordinary methods to be uſed where difficul 
ties occur. 8 1 
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The firſt ſtep to be taken is, the forming the mold; 
the caſt is afterwards made in it. In order to this, 
f the original or model be a baſs relief, or any other 
piece of a flat form, having its ſurface firſt well grea- 
ea, it muſt be placed on a proper table, or other 
ſuch ſupport ; and furrounded by a frame, the ſides 
of which mu{t be at ſuch a diſtance from it, as will 
low a proper thickneſs for the fides of the mold. 
due quantity of the plaiſter, that is, what will be 
bfficient to cover and riſe to ſuch a thickneſs as may 


tit 


hollow betwixt the frame and the model, muſt be 
noiſtened with water, till it be juſt of ſuch conſiſt- 


he plaiſter thus moiſtened muſt then be put on the 
nodel as ſoon as poſſible; for it muſt not be delayed 


therwiſe concrete or ſet, ſo as to become more 
jubleſome in the working, or unkt to be uſed. 
he whole muſt then be ſuffered to remain in this 
pndition, till the plaiſter has attained its bardneſs, 


de ſubject entire. 
erect form, a different method muſt be purſued 


if the ſubject conſiſts of detached and projecking 
Warts, it is frequently moſt expedient to caſt ſuch 
arts ſeparately; and afterwards join them toge- 
Where the original ſubject or model forms a round, 
| ſpheroid, or any part of ſuch round or ſpherodi, 
Wore than one half the plaiſter mult be uſed without 
y frame to keep it round the model; and muſt be 


ul at though it mult not be ſo fluid, as when prepa- 
( for flat- ſigured models, os mult yet be as moiſt 
SM B 


which is, indeed, done by much the ſame means, as 


Dr * = 2 gra 
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we ſufficient ſtrength to the mold, as alſo to fill the 
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Wence as will allow it to be poured upon the model. 


ſter the water is added to the plaiſter, which would 


ad then the frame being taken away, the prepara- 
pry caſt or mold thus formed may be taken off from 


Where the model or original ſubject is of a round 


ad the mold muſt be divided into ſeveral pieces: 


Wopered with water, to ſuch a conſiſtence, that it 
ay be wrought with the hand like very ſoſt paſte, 
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tte diviſion, at proper diſtances, that they may wit 


KO dividing the molds, in order. to make them ſeparit 
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az if compatible with its cohering ſufficiently to hold 
together? Being thus ptepared, it muſt be put up- 
on the model, and. compreſſed with the hand, ot ani 
flat inſtrument, that che parts of it may adapt them. 
ſelves, in the moſt perfect manner, to thofe of the 
ſubject, as well as he compact with reſpect to them 
ſelves. When the model is ſo covered tb a conve! 
nient thickneſs, the whole muſt be left at reſt til 
the plaiſter be ſo ſirm as to beat dividing withoy 
falling to pieces; ot being liable to be put out of it 
form by flight violence. It muſt then be divided i 
to pieces; in order to its being taken off from th 
model, by cutting it with a knife, or with a ver 
thin blade; and being divided, muſt be 'cautiouſl 
taken off, and kept till dry. But it muſt be alway 
carefully obſerved, before the ſeparation of the part 
be made, to notch them 'Tioſs the joints, or lines © 


eaſe and certainty be properly conjoined again; whitl 
would be much more” precarious and troubleſom 
without ſuch directive marks. The art of properi en 


from the mode}, conſtitutes the great object of de 
tetity and ſkil in the art of caſting; and does nc 
admit of rules for the moſt advantageous conduct e 
it in every caſe.” But we ſhall endeavour to explai 
the principles on which it depends in ſuch a mann ei 
that by a due application of them, all diffioulties ma 
at any time be furmounted, and an expertneſs eve 
of manner acquired by a little practice. With r 
fpect to the caſe in queſtion, where the ſubject is q 
a round or ſpheroidical form, it is beſt to divide th 
mold into the three parts, which will then eaſi 
come off from the model: and the ſame bolds got 
of a cylinder, or any regular curve or figure. 
The mold being thus formed and dry, and th V 
parts: put together, it muſt be firſt greaſed and placqymms 
in ſuch a poſition, that the hollow may lie upward 
and then filled with plaiſter commixt with water, 
- the ſame proportion and manner as was direed 1 
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te baſking the mold: and when the cad ie i6 perkechy 
ſet, and dry, it muſt be taken out of the mold and 
epaited, When it " nens which finiſhes! the 
yhole operation. i 10 22180 36 5 I, & ea (13105 Ini 1 
This is all that is e reſpect to ſubjects, 
bete the ſurfaces have the regularity» above men- 
joned.: But where they form cutves which inter- 
ect each other, the conduct of the operation muſt 
je varied with reſpect to the manner of taking the 
alt of the mold from off the ſubject or model; and 
aur there are long projecting parts, ſuch as legs 
arms, they ſhould, as was obſerved rin be 
wrought i in ſeparate caſts. 5 
The method of dividing properly: the molds Can» 
got be reduced, as already nas been intimated, to a- 
particular rules; but muſt depend in ſome degree 
In the ſkill of the operator, who. may eahly judge 
it om the original ſubjeas, by the means here ſug- 
icheted, what parts will come off together, and what 
Tequire to be {eparated, Ihe principle of the whole 
eafſts only in this, that where under-wworkings,. as 
hey are called, occur, that is, wherever a traight 
ne drawn from the baſis or inſertion of any projec- 
jon would croſs the ſtraight line; or, as that is fre · 
zently difficult, the whole projection muſt be ſepa- 
ted from the main body, and divided alſo length- 
s into two parts. Where there are no projec- 
ons from the principal ſurfaces, but the body is ſo 
prmed as to render the ſurface a compoſition of ſuch 
Pes that a ſtraight line being drawn parallel to 
ſurface of one part would be cut by the outline, 
gone or more places, of another part, a diviſion of. 
he whole ſhould be made, fo as to reduce the parts 
* = yah regular curves, which mult then be treated 
uc 
Where detached parts of a long form, as ; legs, 
ums, ſpears, {words, & c occur in any figure, they 
hould be caſt in ſeparate molds: and if ſuch paris 
e of a compound ſtructure, the ſame rules, as was 
Por.intimatedy muſt . 0 in the manage - 
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ment of them, as are ialread y: directed; for the. Prin 
eſpal part V3 tig sd vod3 Hr bang 48 
An latger maſſes, where there would: otherwiſe | be 
great dhikneſslof the plaiſter 2a corps or-bedy. may 
de pat wirbinnbe moll, in order, to produce a bol- 
_ Tow in che caſtz Which both ſaves, the cxpence of theliarif 
Pluiſtecꝶ and! renders the eaſt lighte r.... met; 
Ibis corps may be ict. weods; where the forming a or at 
hollow of a ſtraigkt figure, or ſuch as is conical with ruft 
the baſis out ward, will anſwer the end. But if there 1 
cavity requires to be round, or any curve figure, the ff cuir 
corps cannot be then drawn while entire; and con they 
ſequently ſnould be of ſuch matter, as will ſuffer it 
jeit to be takea out piece- meal. In this caſe, there 
fore, the corps is beſt formed of clay ; which muſt 
de worked upon wires to give it tenacity z and when 
the plaiſter is ſufficiently ſet to bear handling, the 
elay muſt be picked out by a proper inſtrument. 
Where it is deſired to render the plaiſter harder Monts 
the water with which it is tempered ſhould be mixed 
with parchment ſize, which will make it very fir; vice: 
and tenacious ; the "Up HIRE for which is as fol, 
lows : 
, Tae a pound of cuttings ak denen, or ol 
the leather uſed by glovers; and, having added 6 
them fix quarts of water, boil them till the quan 
« tity-of the fluid be reduced to two quarts ;. or till 
on the taking out a little, it will appear like a jell) 
on growing cold. Strain it through a flagnel whik 
< Ny ens, and it will then be fit for ute,” 3 
In che ſame manner, figures, buſts, &c. may de 
caſt of lead, or any other metal, in the molds © 
pleiſter; only the expence of plaiſter, and the tedi 
ouſneſs of its becoming ſuſſciently dry, when in? 
very large maſs, to bear the heat of melted metal 
renders: "the uſc of clay, compounded with ſome 0 
ther proper materials, preferable, where large ſub 
jects are in quzſtion. - The clay, in this cafe,  thoul | 
be waſhed over till it be perfectly free from gravel 
or ſtones; and then 3 with a third or more ol 


. 


coal alhes ſifted till they be perfectly fine is prefer” 
wle. Whether plaiſter, or clay be uſed for the caſt” 


ng in metal. it is extremely neceſſary to have the 
- nold perfectly dry; otherwiſe,” the moiſture beine 
de mtifie d, will make an explofion, that will blow th“ 


Inetal out of the mold, and endanger the operator, 
or at leaſt crack the mold in ſuch a manner as to. 


fruſtrate the operation. Where the parts of a mold 


neare larger, or project much, and conſequently re- 
neWquire a- greater tenacity of coheſion of the matter 
hey are formed of to keep them together, flocks of 
aoth, or fine cotton, pluckt or cut till it is very. 
ort, ſhould be mixt with the aſhes or ſand, before 
they be added to the clay to make the compolition. 
or the mold. The proportion ſhould be according, 
io the degree of cobefion required: but a ſmall 


wires before direted. 


thod chiefly made uſe of for baſs relieves. And in- 
deed there is nothing more required than to form a 


ning ſurrounded them by a rim made of a piece of 
dry, will ſerye for ſeveral caſts. It is nevertheleſs a 
better method to form the mold of melted ſulphur; 
ad be more durable than thoſe made of plaiſter. 


Tube caſts of medals are likewiſe frequently made 
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ine ſand, to prevent its cracking : or inſtead of ſand?” 


quantity will anſwer the end, if the other ingredi- 
ets of the compolition be good; and the parts of 
cathe mold properly linked together by means of the-: 


Caſts of medals; or ſuch ſmall pieces as are of a 
Imilar form, may be made in plaiſter, by the me- 


old, by. laying them on a proper board; and, ha- 
tard or any other paſteborrd, to fill the rim with - 


oft tempered plaiſter of Paris: which mold, when 


phich will produce a ſharper impreſſion in the caſt, 
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of ſulphue: Which being melted; muſt be treatec 
exactly in theifame! manner as the plaiſter. Bi 
Calls may be made likewiſe with iron, with very 
liette additional} trouble, een it eee 11 
| OV folidwing mente , : boo! rib me 
Jake any iron bar; or piece of a Gavilan form; and 
© having heated it red hot, hold it over a veſſel con 
«taining water; touch it very ſlightly with a roll 
of ſulphur; wbich will immediately diſſolve it; 
* and make it fall in drops into the water under it 
© thenas much iron as may be wanted being thus dif 
© folved, then pour the water out of the veſſel; an 
© piek out the drops formed by the melted iron from 
c thoſe of the ſulphur, which contain little iron, and 
& will be diftinguiſhab! 4 from the other by their co- 
© Tour and weight.“ | 
The iron will, by this meüne bis rendered: ſo fu may 
ſtble, or ezfy to be melted, that it will run with leſspart 
kext than will melt lead; and may be employed forhor 
making caſts of mecals; and many other ſuch pure fa 
| poſes, with great convenience and advantage. ia pe 
Imoreſſton of medals, having the fame effect ag uke 
caits, may be made alſo of iſinglaſs glue by the fol ue 
lowing means: Melt itinglaſs, beaten as when com . 
monly uſed, in an earthen pipkin, with the adgitionſiyuti 
of 28 much Water as will cover it, ttirring it gentlyWoft 
till the whole be difſvived. Then with a bruih ofilno} 
camel's hair, cover the medal; which ſhould be preW{mo! 
vioully well cleanſed and warmed, and laid horizon dire 
tal on a board or table greaſed in the part around the will 
medal. Let them relt afterwards till the glue bei van 
properly hardened; and then, with a pin, raiſe the 
edge of it, and ſeparate*it carefully from the medal; 
the caſt will be thus formed by the glue as hard as 
horn; and fo light, that a thouſand of them wil 
| ſcarcely weigh 2n ounce, In order to render the re 
lief oi the medal more apparent, a ſmall quantity offfland 
cCarmine may be mixed with the melted i:nglais ; of rab 
the medal may be previoully coated with leaf gold byWare 
breathing on it, and then laying it on the leaf, bien Boo] 
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zin by that means adhere to it: but ah. oe: i the 
Weaf gold is apt to ur pwn 2 little the e of the 


1 67 evan obey: 20 ve 


tec 


n the ſame kind in lead; Which is this: Lay the 
nedal on a poſt, or other ſiem body of wood ;/ and 
wrer it with a piece of very thin plate of lead; and 
y over that another piece of thicker: plate Then 
ace on them end-ways, a piece of Wood turned of 
road ſigure ; which may be a foot or more in 
ength ;' and of ſuch thickneſs, that its diameter may 
be ſomewhat greater than that of the medal. Strike 
Nen forcibly on the upper end of the wood with a 
nallet, or ſome ſuch inftrument ; and the undermoſt 
coMhjlate of lead will receive the impte Hon of the me- 
al: to preſerve which, the concave of the reverſe 
fu-nay be filled up witk reſin, mixed with an equal 
eſsWpart© of brick duſt, and melted. The wnprethon 
forſhbould be made with one ſtroke; which will produęe 
ur-: fafficient effect, if given with due ſtrength, and in 
"FW perpendicular direction. Impreſſions may be even 
 25Miaken from ſealing wax or ſulphur in this manner, if 
ol-the pieces be no way bending on their under ſide. 
m. Impreſkons of medals may de bkewiſe taken in 
10nFputry 3 but it ſhould be the true kind made of earths 
tick tin, and-drying oil. Theſe may be formed in the 
oifmolds- previoully Alken in plaiſter or ſulphur, or 
re- molds may be in its own ſubſtance, in the manner 
on- directed for thoſe of the plaiſter. Theſe impreſſions 
the wil be very ſharp and hard: but the greateſt diſad- 
be vantage that attends them, is their drying very flow- 
theWiy, and being liable in the mean time to be damaged. 
al Impreſſions of prints, or other engravings, may 
Haabe taken from copper plates, by cleaning them tho- 
villchroughly, and pouring plailtec upon them, but the 
re-Fettect, in this way, is not ſtrong enough for the eye g 
oißend therefore the following method is more preſe- 
oi rable, eſpeciaily where ſuch impreſſions on Plaitter 
 byFare deſired. 
ich Take vermilion, or any hes coloured pigment, 


There 10 dibewite a biethod of: making Jinptallions Be 
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finely *powdered; and rub it over” the plate. Then 
wg a folded piece of paper, or tbe flat part of the 
and, over the plate, to take off the colour from the 
lights or parts where there is no engraving. The 
Reese muſt then be the ſame, as where no co, 
lour is uſed? © This laſt method is alfo applicable to 
the making impreſſions of copper plates on paper 
with dry colours: for the plate being prepared as 
here directed, and laid on the paper properly moiſt. 
ened, and either paſſed under the rolling-preſs, or 
any other way ſtrongly forced down on the paper, 
an impreſſion of the eagraving will be obtained. 
Impre ſſions may be likewiſe taken from copper 
Plates, either on plaiſter or paper, by means of the 
ſmoke of a candle or lamp; if, inſtead of rubbing. 
them with any colour, the plate be held over the 


— 


candle or lamp, till the whole ſurface is become 


black, and then wiped off by the flat of the hand, 
%% Eo ens Fr a rorg 
Theſe methods are not, however, of very great 


uſe in the caſe of copper plates; except where im- 


preſſions may be defired on occaſions where printing 
ink cannot be procured. But as they may be applied 
 Hkewiſe to the taking impreſſions from ſnuff-boxes, 


or other engraved ſubjects, by which means deſigns 158 


may be inſtantly borrowed by artiſts or curious per- 
ſons, and preſerved for any uſe, they may in ſuch in- 
ſtances be very uſeful,  _ NES 
The expedient of taking impreſſions by the ſmoke 
of a candle or lamp may be employed alfo fer botan- 
ical purpoſes, in the caſe of leaves; as a perfect and 
durable repreſentation of not only the general. figure, 
but the contexture and diſpoſition of the larger fibres, 


may be extemporaneouſly obtained at any time. The TT 


ſame may be, nevertheleſs, done in à more perfect 
manner, by the uſe of linſeed oil, either alone, or 
mixed with a ſmall proportion of colour, where the 
oil can be conveniently procured. But the other 
method is valuable, on account of its being practicable 
at all ſeaſons, and in all places, within the time that 


I nay alſo be ee the lame x manner, 
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Wd 2 Freſly and plump, In 
tdeſe ĩimpreſſions it is proper to btruiſe the Jeaves, | 
ſo! a8 to take off this projections, af the large fibsse, 
which migbt prevent the other parts from plying,to, 

Re pere 25 met 203 1987 H Shy co i 53050 | 
„Leaves, or alſo. the petals, ; or ffower leaves, ot 5 
plants, may themſelves bepreſerved. an paper, .with 
thetr-ariganal.;appearance,. for a conſiderable. length 

of time, by the following means: Take a piece of 

papet, and rub it over with the iſioglaſs glue, treat- 

ech as above directed for taking impreſſions from me- 
dals; and then lay the leaves in à proper poſſtien on | 
the paper. he 8 laid on the paper. being ſet, 


lruſh over the leaves with more of the ſame; and 


that being dry likewiſe, the operation will be finiſh- | 
eds and the leaves ſo ſecured from the air and moiſ- 
lure, that they will retain their figure and colour 
much longer than by any other treatment. 

Butterflies, ot other ſmall animals of a flat Sgure, 


j 
7 
* 
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c ert 2's i 

Of Paining Wood, Ivory, So Hem. . 

A ee Marble, and other Stones of” Varicus 
Lelours. 


Oo lu TP, od yellow, 


_ 


AER E, any 5 wood, "2nd bruſh it over. be- 
1 veral times with the tincture of turmeric root, 
made by putting an ounce of the turmeric ground to 
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powder to a pint of ſpirit; n er they have ſtood 
ſome days, ſtraining off the tincture. If the yellow 
colour be deſired to bave a zedder caſt, a little dra- 
gon's blood muſt be added, in the proportion that 
will produce the teint required. 
A cheaper, but leſs ſtrong nd bright yellow, may 
be given to wood, by rubbing it over ſeveral times 
with the tincture of French verries, prepared. as fol- 
lows, and made boiling hot. 

Take a pound of French berries, and put to them 
© a gallon of water, with half an ounce of alum: 
© boit them an hour in a pewter veſſel, and then fil. 
© ter off the fluid, (through paper if it be deſigned 
* for nicer purpoſes, or flannel for more ordinary.) 

© Pot them again into the boiler, and evaporate the 
© fluid till the colour appear of the ſtrength deſired; 
© or any part may be taken out while it is leſs ſtrong, 
and the reſt evaporated to a proper body. 

After the wood is again dry, it ſhould be bruſhed 
over with a weak alum water uſed cold. 


Loeſſer pieces of wood, inſtead of being Hates | 


over with them, may be ſoaked 3 in the ee or 
tinctures. 

Wood may alſo be ſtained yellow by means of A- 
qua Fortis; which will ſometimes produce a beauti- 
ful yellow, colour, buff at other times a browner. 
The wood ſhould be warm when the Aqua Fortis is 
laid on; and be held to the fire immediately after- 
Wards; and care muſt be taken, that either the Aqua 
Fortis be not too ſtrong; or that it be ſparingly uſed; 
otherwiſe a brown, ſometimes even a blackiſh colour, 
may be the reſult. 

In order to render any of theſe ſtains more beauti- 
ful and durable, the wood ſhould be bruſhed after it 


is coloured; and then varniſhed by ſeed-lac varniſh, 


or, when deſired to be very ſtrong, and to take a 
big 3 poliſh, \ with three or four coats of ſhell-lac vat» 
niſh. | „ 
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For A bright 1 gain for Wbt Ne a a in- 


ſuſton of Brazil in ftale urine, or witer impregnated 


with pearl-afhes, in the proportion of an ounce to a 
rallon'; to a gallon of either of which, the proportion 
of Brazil wood muſt be a pound: which being put 
to them, they muſt ſtand together two or three days, 
often ſtirring the mixture. With this infuſion ſtrain- 


ed, and made boiling hot, bruſh over the wood to be 


ſtained, till it appear ſtrongly coloured: then, while. 
yet wet, bruſh it over with alum water made in the 
proportion of two ounces of alum to a quart of wa- 
8 

por a leſs bright red, diſſolve an ounce of dragon” s 
blood in a pint of ſpirit of wine; and bruſh over the 
wood with the tinCture, till the ſtain appear to, be. 
as ſtrong as is defired. But this is, in fact, rather 
hequering than ſtaining. 

Fot a pink or roſe red, add to a gallon of the a- 
bove infuſion of Brazil wood two additional ounces 
of the pearl. aſhes, and uſe it as before directed: 
dut it is neceſſary, in this caſe, to bruſh the wood o- 
rer often with the alum water. By increaſing the 


yet paler: but it is proper, when more than this quan- 
nty is added, to make the alum water ſtronger. 


« *Fheſe reds, when it is necellary, may be rarviſhed 
is the yellows. 


of flaining N od blue. 


Wood may be tained blue, by means either of 
copper or indigo, but the firſt will afford a brighter 
colour; and is more generally practicable than the 
latter: becauſe the indigo can be uſed only in that 
tate to which it is bronght by the manner of prepa- 
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proportion of pearl aſhes,. the red may be rendered 
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goo The SCHOOL y WISDOM, e,, 
ration uſed by the dyers : of whom indeed it muſt he 
had, as it cannot be properly ſo prepared but in large 
quantities, and with a particular apparatus. The me- 
thod of {taining blue with the W 18 therefore as 
follows : 

© Take of the refiners ution of copper made in 
the precipitation of filver from the ſpirit of nitre; 
or diſſolve copper in ſpirit of nitre or aqua fortis, 
* by throwing in filings; or putting in flips of copper 
< gradually, till all efferveſcence ceaſe. Add to it of 
< ſtarch finely powdered, the proportion of one fifth 
« or fixth of the weight of the copper diſſolved, 
Then bruſh the copper ſolution, while hot, ſeveral 
times over the wood. When this is done, make a 
< ſolution of pearl aſhes, in the proportion of two 
© ounces to a pint of water; and bruſh it hot over the 
< wood ſtained with the ſolution of copper, till it be 
« of a perfect blue colour. 

Wood ſtained green as above by verdad, may 
likewiſe be made blue, by uſing the ſolution of the Wh; 

earl aſhes in-the ſame manner. | 
When indigo is uſed for N weed blue, i it mult 
be managed thus ; F 
Take indigo prepared with ſoap lees as when u- Wire. q 
ſed by the dyers; and brufh the wood with it boil- For 
© ing hot. Prepare then a ſolution! of white tartar, ier. n 
© or eream of tartar, which is to be made, by boil- Hor +. 
ing three ounces of the tartar, or cream, in a quart e ſta: 
« of water: and with this ſolution uſed copiouſly, WF, aga 
« bruſh over the wand before the moiſt ure of the tinc- * 
© ture of indigo be quite dried out of it.?“ o 

beſe blues may be ruthed and varniſhed as the 11 
reds, w here there is occaſion, Va 


I: 4 Of Raining W cod of a Magus) colour. 


Gy FOR colour is the moſt uſeful of any ſtain for 
wood (eſpecially ſince the veneering with different co- 
lours is out of faſhion) as it is much practiſed at pre- 
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ſent for chairs and other furniture made in imitation 


of mahogany; which, when well managed, may be 
brought to have a very near reſemblance. 


This ſtain may be of different hues, as the natural 


wood varies greatly, being of all the intermediate 


cording to the age, or ſometimes the gie nature 
of different pieces. 1 572 

For the light red brown uſe a | decotion of mad. 
der and-fuſtic wood, ground in water; the propor- 
tion may be half a 3 of madder, and a er 
of a pound of fuſtic, to a gallon: or in default of 
ſuſtic, an ounce of the yellow berries may be uſed. 
This muſt be bruſhed aver the wood to be ſtained, 
while boiling bot, till the due colour be obtained ; 
and, if the wood be kindly grained, it will have great- 
ly the appearance of new mahogany, 

The fame eſfeck nearly may be produced by the 
incture of dragon's blood, and turmeric root, in ſpi- 
Writ of wine: by increaſing or diminiſhing the proper- 


nay be varied to a more red or yellow caſt at plea - 
re: This ſucceeds better upon wood, which has 
ready ſome little tinge of brown, than upon whiter, 


ler, made as above, except the exchanging the fuſtic 
bor two ounces of logwood: and when the wood to 
te ſtained has been ſeveral times bruſhed over, and 
s 2gain dry, it mult be {lightly bruſhed over with 
ater in which pearl-aſhes have been diſſolved, in 
he proportion of about a quarter of an ounce to a 
tart, 

Any ſtains of the intermediate colours may K made 
dy mixing theſe ingredients, or varying the propor- 
on; of them. 

Where theſe ſlains ate uſed for better rind of work, 
te wood ſhould be afterwards varnithed with thee 
r four coats of ſeed - lac varniſh ; but for coarſe work, 


ny 
* 


C0 


—— — — — — 


teints betwixt the red brown, and purple brown, ac- 


ton of each of which ingredients, the brown ſtain 


For the dark mahogany, take the infuſion of mad- 


: varniſh of refin and ſeed- lac may be employed, 
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302 The SCHOOL of WISDOM ; or, 
oil. 


/ flaining Mood green. 


Diſſolve verdigreaſe in vinegar, or chryſtals of yer 


digreaſe in water, and, with the hot ſolution, bruſ 
over the wood till it be duly ſtained. 


This may be bruſhed and varniſhed as the above. | 


Of faining Mood purple. 


Bruſh the wood to be ſtained ſeveral times with 
ſtrong decoction of logwood and braſil, made in th 
Proportion of one pound of the logwood, and a quar 
ter of a pound of the braſil, to a gallon of water 
and boiled for an hour or more, When the woo 


has been bruſhed over till there be a ſuſficient bod 
of colour, let it dry; and then be ſlightly paſſed oveR 


by a ſolution of one drachm of pearl-aſhes in a quar 
of water, This ſolution mult be carefully uſed, as 
will gradually change the colour from a brown red 
which it will be originally found to be, to a dar 
blue purple; and therefore its effect muſt be re 
{trained to the due point for producing the colo 
 debred. . | 

This may be varniſhed as the reſt. 


Of faining WW ood black. 


Bruſh the wood ſeveral times with the hot decog 
tion of logwood, made as above; but without t 


braſil. Then having prepared an infuſion of gall 
by putting a quarter of a pound of powdered ga! 
to two quarts of water, and ſetting then in the ful 
ſhine, or any other gentle heat, for three or four day 
"bruſh the wood, three or four times over wit 
it; and then paſs over it again, with a ſolution ( 


or they may be only well rubbed over with drying 
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teen vitriol in water, in the proportion of two oun- 
tes to a quart. 

The above is the cheapeſt method: but a very ſine 
black may be produced, by bruſhing the wood ſeve- 
ral times over with a ſolution of copper in Aqua Fortis; 
nd afterwards with the decoction of logwood, which 
Inuſt he repeated till the colour be of N ee force; 
ind the greenneſs, produced by the ſolution of the 
Fcopper, wholly overcome. | 

Theſe blacks may be varniſhed as the other co- 
ours. 
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O . feining Ivory, Bone, er Horn. 


r 
- Of ſtaining N Bone, or Horn, jello, 


M9 Boil them firſt in a ſolution of alum, in the pro- 
portion of one pound to two quarts of water; and 
Iden prepare a tincture of the French berries, by 
boiling half a pound of the berries, pounded, in a 
Wrallon of water, with a quarter of a pound of pearl- 


hes. After this tinQure has boiled about an hour, 1 
put the ivory, &c previouſly boiled in the alum wa- WF. 
ter, into it; and let them remain there about half MY 
n hour. 44 
If turmeric root be uſed, inſtead of the French k 
Iberries, a brighter yellow may be obtained; but the 1 
ory, & c. muſt in that caſe be again dipt 1 in alum 15 
„Avater after it is taken out of the tincture; otherwiſe 1 
ien orange colour, not a yellow, will be produced * 
om the effect of the pearl-aſhes on the turmeric. 1 
5 Of taining Ixery, Bone, and Hern, green. 4 
N 


—ä— — 
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4 They muſt be boiled » a ſolution of verdigreaſe 
| | " I 5 5 | 
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Take ſtrong lime water, prepared as for Icbet pur- part 
poſes ; and the raſpings of Brazil wood, in the pro. and 
portion of half a pound to a gallon. Let them boil M 
for an hour, and then put in the i ivory, &Cc. prepa- req! 
red by boiling* in. alum water in the manner above pol: 
directed for the yellow; and continue it there till it MW Het 
be ſufficiently coloured. If it be too crimſon, or bgu 
verge toward the purple, it may be rendered more de 
fearlet, by dipping 2 55 in the alum water. 


of ang hen, Bene, and 2 Hue, —_ euc 


Staid the ivory, &c. firſt green, according to the wel 
manner above directed; and then dip it in a ſolution tne 
of peark-aſhes made firong and boiling hot; but it 
muſt not be continued longer, nor dipt oftener, than 
18 weee mary to. convert the green to blue. | 


The ivory, &c. may otherwiſe be bogen in the . t 
tindure of indigo prepared as by the dyers; and af- for 
terwards in the ſolution of tartar, made as is rn | 
he herd the LN woot. 


Of han Hern t to imitate Torts] 7. 22 


The horn to be Riined ak be firſt preſſed into 
proper plates, or ſcales, or other flat form; and the 
SOUND mixture muſt then be prepared; _ 

5 Take 85 1 two Parts, and of litharge Fre 


658174 


ne 


be. an improvement to add ſemi-tranſparent parts. 


REPOSITORY / ARTS. gorr 
© ane; and temper them to the. conſiſtence of a ſoft. 
( paſte with ſoap-lye.* .* - 3333 

Put this paſte over all the parts of the horn, ex- 
cept ſuch as are proper to be left tranſparent, in or- 
der to the greater reſemblance of the tortoiſe-ſhell, 
The horn muſt then remain thus covered with the 
paſte till it be thoroughly dry: when the paſte being 
bruſhed off, the horn will be found partly opake, and 
partly tranſparent, in the manner of tortoiſe-ſnell; 
and when put over a foil, of the kind of laten, called 
Hidue, will be. ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from it. It 
requires ſome degree of fancy and judgment, to diſ- 
poſe of the paſte in.ſuch a manner, as to form a va- 
riety of-tranfparent parts of different magnitude and 
figure, to look like the effect of nature; and it will 


This may be done by mixing whiting with ſome. 
of the paſte to weaken its operation in particular pla- 
ces: by. wbich ſpots of a reddiſh brown will be pro- 
duced ; that, if properly interſperſed, eſpecially on 
the edges of the dark parts, will greatly increaſe as - 
well the beauty of the work, as its ſimilitude with 
the real tortoiſe-ſhetl.. LESS 


To ſtain Ivory, Bone, and Horn, black,. 


Proceed in. the ſame manner as is above directed 
for wood. | | 


Of Raining Paper, or Parchment, ef various: 
-— "Colours. - FS 
Of ſtaining Paper, er Parchment, yellow. 
Paper may be ſtained yellow by the tincture of 


French berries, but a much more beautiful colour. 
may be obtained by ufing the tincture of turmeric, 


CC 7; 
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formed by infuſing an ounce or more of the root, 
powdered, in a pint of ſpirit of wine. This may.be 
made to give any teint of yellow, from the lighteſt 
firaw to the full colour, called French yellow; and 
will be equal in brightneſs: even to the beft dyed 
filks. If yellow be wanted of a warmer or redder 
_ caſt, annatto, or dragow's blood; muſt be added to 
the tincture. | r | 


7 


„ Of ſtaining Paper, . «rd 


Paper, or parchment, may be flained red, by 


treating it in the ſame manner as is directed for | 


wood, or by red ink. It may alſo be ftained of a 
ſcarlet hue by the tincture of dragon's blood in ſpirit 
of wine: but this will not be bright, 

A very fine crimſon ſtain may be given to paper; 
by a: tincture of Indian lake, which may be made, 
© by'infufing the lake ſome days in ſpirits of wine; 
and then pouring off the tincture from the dregs. 


Of ſtaining Paper, or Parchment, green. 


Paper, or parchment, may be ſtained green, by 
the ſolution of verdigreaſe 'in vinegar ; -or by the 
chryſtals of verdigreate diſſolved in water. As alſo 
by the ſolution of copper in Aqua Fortis, made by 
adding filings of copper gradually to the Aqua Fortis 


till no ebullition enſues; or ſpirit of ſalt may be uſed 


in the place of the Aqua Fortis. | 


Of /laining Paper, or Parchment, blue. 


A blue colour may be given to paper, or parch- 
ment, by ſtaining it green by any of the above-men- 
tioned methods; and treating it afterwards as is di- 
rected for the ſtaining wood blue, by the ſame 


he 
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means; or by indigo, in the manner there explained 


* 


F 


' Of ſtaining Paper, or Parchment, orange. 


Stain the paper, or-parchment, firſt of a full yel- 


low, by means of the tincture of turmeric, as above 


directed. Then bruſh it over with a ſolution of fixt 


Alkaline falt, made by diflolving half an ounce of 
pearl-aſtes, or ſalt of tartar,-in a- quart of water, 
and filtering the ſolution, : 


0 ſtaining Paper, or Parchment, purple. 


Paper, or parchment, may. be ſtained purple by- 
orchal + or by the tincture of logwood, according to 
the method before directed for ſtaining wood. Ibe 
juice of ripe privet berries expreſſed will likewiſe give. 


a purple dye to paper or parchment, . | 


* f * ; 
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0f Raining Alabaſter, Marble, and other Stones, 


of various colours. 


Alabafter, marble, and other ſtones, may be 


ſtained of a yellow, red, green, blue, purple, black, 


or any of the compound colours, by the means above 
given for ſtaining wood, But it is better when a 


ſtrong tinge is wanted, to pour out the tinQure, if 


Made in water, boiling hot on the alabaſter, &c. 
ſpreading it equally on every part, then to bruſh it 
over only; though that be ſufficient where a 
bghiter die will ſuffice, When tinctures in ſpirit of 
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wine are uſed, they muſt not be heated; as the ſpirit, 
would evaporate, and leave the tinging gums m an. 


vndifſolvedNate. 1 
Where ſtones are not nerfectly white, -but partake 


of browneſs or greynefs, the colour produced by the 


tinges will be proportionably wanting in brightneſs, 
Becauſe the natural colour of. the ſtone is not hid or 


covered by theſe tinges, but combines with them; 


and, for the ſame reaſon, if the ſtone be of any of 
the pure colours, the reſult will be a compound of 
ſuch colour and that of. the Wings. | 


ie Art of ſtaining Glaſs. 


| Torn ci f. an rel: 


Opake colours have a body, but the tranſparent- 
ones none; for which reaſon this deep red muſt be 


mixed with matters that give it one, as ſhall be ſhe wn. 
Take twenty pounds of cryſtal frit, one pound of 


calcined tin; mix the whole well together, and put 


it into a pot, and ſet it in a furnace that it may pu- 
rify. When it is melted, caſt in an ounce of calci- 
ned ſteel well pounded, and an ounce of ſcales of 
iron from the anvil well pulveriſed and mixed toge- 
ther; keep ſtirring the glaſs well with an iron ſtirrer 
_ while you are putting inthe. powder, to hinder it from 
_ Tiling too much, You muſt take care not to put in 
too much of the powder, for that would make the 
glaſs black, whereas, it ought to be clear, ſhininy, 
and of an obſcure yellow; then take about fix drachms 


of calcined copper prepared, caſt it upon the melted 


glaſs, often mixing it two, three, or four times, and 
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fine chryſtal frit, made of polverine of rochetta, and 
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. will be as red as blood. If a colour be 
25-you would have it, you muſt work it off preſently, 
for fear it ſhould turn black, and the colour be loſt, 
of Hhich great care muſt be taken; but if, not with- 
ſtanding this, the colour comes to be loſt; you muſt 
add more ſcales of iron in powder, and it will re- 
S220. 57 S750 5900 cnt 35 one tres; wen 
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To mi a 2 in Glaſs 7. 


Gold TIE being one of the + avble Ks 
fineſt we can make, y reaſon of its imitating: the 
moſt perfect metal in nature, muſt be made with the 
pureſt materials and greateſt precaution. Take two 
parts of cryſtal frit, made with tarfo, and not with 
land, which is not ſo good, and one part of frit, 
compoſed of two thirds of tarſo, and one third 
of fine ſalt of polverine prepared; pound and mix 
them well, and to each ſifty pounds of this compo- 
fition, add half a pound of tartar purihed, and pound» 
ed fine, and half a pdund of manganeſe of Piedmont | 
prepared, mixing theſe powders well with the two 
irits;- becauſe you muſt not caſt them on'the-melted 
glaſs, as in other colours. Then put the whole, by* 
little and little, into a pot, and ſet them in a furnace, 
in which Jet them ſtand at an ordinary fire four days, 
for fear the glaſs riſing ſhould run over. When the 
matter is well purified, you may uſe it for making 
veſſels, and what other works you pleaſe, which will 
be the fair colour. If you have a colour yet clearer, 
you muſt add more powder, and you will have a very 
fine golden colour, If you will have it yet finer, take 


me Seiden vviour will be yet more fair. 


To give Glaſs the colour of lapis lazuli. 


Lapis lazuli, which is a fine blue and full of veins 
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of gold, will not be eaſy to imitate, without a great 
deal of care and induſtry in its preparation, To 
make this fine colour you mult uſe the ſame matter 
as for the fine white; and when it is in fuſion in the 
pot, you mult add to it, by little and little, the blue 
enamel in powder, which is made uſe of by painters, 
mixing the whole well together each time, and that 
as often as there is occaſion to make this colour : 
then try it, whether the colour is to your mind, and 
make a ſecond effay of it; if the colour be perfect, 
Jet it ſtand ten hours, and then mix it again, If it 
keeps in the ſame ſtate, without changing the colour, 
you may employ it in making what veſſels you pleaſe, 
which will be of the true colour of lapis lazuli. If 
in working this glaſs it happen to riſe, you may caſt 
in a little leaf gold, which will make the glaſs ap- 
proach yet nearer to lapis lazuli, and which will in 
a moment ſtop the rifing of the metal, as ſugar will 
do in boiling oil. RR 


„ 


Tou make @ marble colour in Glaſr. 


White marble, being very ſimple, it is eaſy to i- 


mitate; the way of doing it only requires cryſtal frit, 


which muſt be wrought as ſoon as it is melted, before 
it be purified, for ſo it will give a very faig marble 
. e 8 
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Of PrrRoTECHNY, or FIREWORKS, . 


To make aSKY-ROCKET. 
1 yourſelf with a piece of good tough 
1 aſh, or any other kind of wood that will not 
ſplit: it muſt be ſix inches long, and when turned, 
two inches diameter. It muſt be bored, and the di- 
ameter of the bore one inch. Beſides this, you muſt 
have a foot or bottom to the mold, which muſt be 
turned in ſuch a manner as juſt to fit the bore of the 
mold, viz. one inch; leaving the bottom part of the 
foot of the ſame diameter as the mold, viz. two inch- 
es; and at the top of the foot which goes into the 
mold, muſt be turned a half ball, which is deſigned 
for the bottom part of the rocket. caſe, or choak, to 
reſt upon, and muſt be the ſame diameter as the ro 
ler on which you roll the paper in making the caſes. 
In the centre of the half ball muſt be fixed a ſtrong 
iron pin, which, from the top of the ball, muſt be 
better than three inches long; it muſt be made ta- 
per, and at the bottom about the thickneſs of a gooſe 
quill; the upper end muſt have a ſmall point; but 
ſce that the pin has a regular taper, and alſo mind 
that it is fixed exactly in the centre of the half ball, 
ſo that when the bottom 1s put to the mold, the point 
of the pin may be juſt in the middle of the bore. 
The deſign of this is to leave a hollow taper cavity 


when filled; and without which the rocket cannot 
poſſibly mount. 5 0 | 
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In the next place you muſt provide yourfelf with a 
roller to-roll the paper on for making the caſes. Let 
a turner turn you a piece of aſh or box; it muſt 
be about eight inches long, and two thirds of an inch 
thick, on which muſt be rolled ſtrong paper very 
tight till it will exactly fit the bore of the mold, 
which is done by having a board with a handle in the 
middle of it, ſo that when you have rolled your pa. 
per as firm as-you can with your hands, then lay 
your roller upon a table, and put the board upon it, 
and with the whole weight of your body, run the 
board forward four or five times, and you will find 
this will make your paper as firm and hard as poſ- 
fible ; but the rolling ſhould be between every ſheet 
of paper, with a little paſte, which will make it firm- 
er. The paper muſt be ſix inches wide, or better, 
Which is the length the rocket ſhould be — You may 
make rockets of what ſize you pleaſe (theſe are called 
the ſmall ones, and are moſt commonly uſed) obſec- 

ving, that for every inch your rocket is made wide, 


| it muſt be fix times as long: and the larger they are, 
the leſs quantity of powder is require. 


When you have rolled paper enough on your rol- 
ler, ſo as to fit the cavity of the mold, then draw 
'forth your roller about an inch, and put in a ſhort 
roller, which you muſt have for the purpoſe, about 
two or three inches long, add of the fame thickneſs 
as the long one, leaving a ſpace between them about 
half an inch, when the caſe is to be choaked, to ſtrait- 
en the cavity thereof; this is done by tying a piece 
of {trong cord to a hook or ſtaple in the wall, and 
take one turn round the ſpace between the long and 
| Jhort roller, and choak it till the whole will juſt re- 
ceive the taper pin; when done, tie it fait round 
with good ſtrong pack thread: then draw out your 
rollers with care, and when dry, it is fit for uſe. 
The mold and caſe being prepared, the next thing 
to be confidered is the tammers to ram your compo- 
ſition with. You mult get two pieces of good tough 
Wood turned, ſo as with eaſe will paſs up and dowu 


inclot 
et, w 
to fit 
Put 11 


the wiſe the long one ſhould be about ſeren inches, 


the other not above half that length, as the ſhort one 


will be better to ram with when the caſe is near full: 


they muſt be made hollow on account of the taper 
pin, which is fixed to the bottom of your mold, ſo 


that when you ram your compoſition, the hollow 
part of the rammer will receive the pin, by which 
mean the tocket, when filled, will have a holiow 
cavity near two thirds up it, which, as obſerved be- 
fore, is the chief reaſon of its mounting. 

We now come to conſider the compoſition for gu. 
ing theſe ſmall rockets, as follows: Take twelve 
ounces of gunpowder, two ounces of ſaltpetre, half 
an ounce of ſtone ſulphur, an ounce and a half of 


charcoal, all ground together, and ſifted through a 
fine ſearge, fo that no whole corns remain.—If you 


would have your rocket leave a long train put. in a 
little ſaltpetre groſsly bruiſed. 


Wit this cempoſition your caſes muſt be filled, | 
which is done in the following manner: Fix your 
mold and bottom together, then take the caſe and 


put it into the mold, and put down the long rammer; 
then give it a blow or two, to ſettle the paper in the 
mold, then proceed to fill it, by. putting in about a 
tea ſpoonfull of the compoſition at a time, which 
muſt each time be rammed very hard with -a mallet, 
ill your caſe is full. Then draw your rocket gently 
out of the mold, leſt you ihould cruſh or break it, 
which would cauſe it to burit'in firing. 

Your rocket being filled, it ſhould next be c orna· 


mented with ftars, to take fire when the rocket is 


burnt: to make which, mix three ounces of gunpow- 
der, one ounce of ſaltpetre, and a little crude anti- 
mony, all beaten to fine powder; moiſten them with 
zum water, and form them into little balls about 
the ſize of a nut, dry them in an oven or by the fire; 
ncloſe four or five of them on the top of your rock- 


et, which is done by having a ſhort caſe of paper juſt 


to fit the upper part of the rocket; when you have 


put in your ſtars, incloſe the top of the caſe, Some 
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fx à conical cap on the top t to make it plerce the air 
re quick. 
Wn 0 Glad! the rotket mount ſtraig int! up, it malt be 
ine faſt to a long lender ſtick, igt times its len th; 
Jou muſt poiſe it, by lahing it on your finger about 
Aàn inch from the mouth, 1. if you find the ſtick too 
5 heavy, cut it off, till the {tick preponderates a little; 
for was the rocket to over-balance the ſtick, it would 
not riſe up, but tumble about in a ſtrange manner. 
To fire your rocket, take ſome cotton wick, walls 
a in gunpowder and water, let it be well dried, and 
cut it into lengths of about three inches ; take one of 
| theſe and put it up the hollow part of your rocket, 
4 P the end to hang a little below the mouth ; 
your rocket at freedom on a wall or poſt, and 
| Fi: 1 f to the fuzee, and if it has been properly ma- 
naged, it will mount up to a conſiderable height.—If 
you find the rocket burn out too fierce, or burſt in 


| mounting, add a little powdered charcoal to the com- 


ſition; and if too weak, add Jome mealed bun- 
der. £ 3 


5 


| — 999 05000000000. 


"SERPEN Ts are a Lind: i mall rokket, and 
chien) fired out of the hand; if you make them pro- 
perly they exbibit a beautiful appearance, and will 


run backward and forward on the ground 1 in a very 


cutious manner. 

I The method of making them is nearly the fark 28 
the ſky-rocket, obſerving that the bore of your ſer- 
pent mold ſhould be only half an inch, and the length 
fix or ſeven inches: the bottom of the mold ſhould 
be turned in the ſame manner, but obſerve it mult 


be no more than half the thickneſs; there is no ne- 


cellity of an iron pin in making ſerpents, as they are 
not deſigned to mount up _ 
The thickneſs of the roller to make the caſes 


ſhould be about the dire df A good latge reed, and 


——_ 
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the. rammer ſomewhat ſwaller; a rammer made of 
Iron is much the beſt, as one of wood is, rather too 
weak, to ram them well. The ſerpent caſe, muſt alſo 
be chonked, leaving only a very ſmall cavity to te- 


ceixe a large knitting needle. TT e 
. When your caſe is witbin two thirds of being full, 

then fill it up with corn powder, and ſecure the end 

2s faſt as poſſible, ſome only fill them half full of the 

compoſition, and put in more powder to make the 

report greater, When the ſerpent is filled, and ta- 

3 kev out of the caſe, fill the cup where it is choaked 
FU with a compoſition ſomewhat weaker, for priming ; 
„ Wand tie a piece of touch paper round the end, to pre- 

Vent the priming from falling out. 

The compoſition for making ſerpents ſhould be, 
one pound of gunpowder, two ounces of charcoal, 
and a few fleel filings to make it ſparkle the more. 

dome uſo ule a little ſaltpetre, which is not amiſs 3. 
let them all be ground very fine and filted, 


Of FikE-WHLELS. 


Of theſe there are-tbree ſorts, viz. ſingle, double, 
and triple: (ome of their ſellies are of a circular form, 
others hexagonal, or decagonal; ſome like a ftar 
without fellies. Moſt of theſe are made to run per- 
pendicular to the earth, others parallel: and all, may 
be ordered ſo as to ſerve on land or water.. 

he fire wheels that are to be uſed on land, turn 
90 an iron pin or bolt, drawn or ſcrewed into a poſt ; 
the nave is turned of cloſe or firm wood, in which 
th the joiners glue the ſpokes according to the number 
140 the fellies, which muſt be carefully joined together: 
uſtl ben bave a groove hollowed round, ſo deep that the 
rocket or caſe may be about half lodged therein. 
The double wheels muſt have their fellies turned 
tronger and wider, with a groove for the rockets, 

deset only at top, but flo ou one ſide thereof, incli- 
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ning the necks of che tockets.at-top to the right band, | 


and thoſe of the ſides to the left. 

A triple heel has a grobe ar top and one at each 
file.; the maiches are laid from one gtoove and rock- 
et to another, with ſmall pipes filled with meal pow. 
det. Nou may alſo make a triple wheel on a long 
nave, and obſerve the placing of the rockets on each, 
contrary one to the other; and the communication 
yon are to make with ſmall pipes, which, after they 
are f xed, you are to cover and glue over with paper, 
Tour rockets beiag ready, and cut bebind a little 
| S bore them: the firſt three diameters off its 


orifice; the ſecond two and three quarters, the third | 


two and a quarter; the fourth two diameters, the 
fifth- one and three quarters, the ſixth one and a half; 


the feventh one and a quarter, the eighth one diame- | 


ter; always the latter ſomething fhorter than the 
preceding ; after this, they are primed with meal 
powder, worked up with brandy; and when dry, 
glued in the grooves before deſcribed, You mult bear 
the firlt fired rocket's neck up above the reſt, under- 
laying it with a tin plate, or any thing elſe : 
muit be obſerved in the laſt fired one, wherein you 
put the charge of a report. You may alſo glue, on 
every end of the rockets, a report of paper, with ſmall 
Copper pipes or gooſe quills, which are fixed one end 
in the rocket, and the other in the report. When 
all is dry, then you may cover your wheel, on one 
or both ſides, with linen or paper, in what form you 
would have it. The horizontal, or parallel wheels, 
are made like the others, with fellies, or of one en- 
tire picce: their grooves are furnithed with rockets, 
and their planes with crackers. 


Of WATER-BALLS. 
Balls in fireworks are of different forms; ſome are 


_ globular, ſome oval, ſome conical, ſome cyrindrical, 
and others in tae thape of a pendant or drop. The 


the ſame 
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J water-balls are commonly made of knitted cord bags, 
or of wood; thoſe. made of bags are thaped like of- 
triches eggs, and are filled with their proper charge, 
che outhde is dipped in glue, and wound about with 
W hemp or flax, till it is a quarter of an inch thick there- 
on; this ball is then coated over with cloth, and a- 
bout the touch-hole, glued over with a piece of lea- 
ther; the touch: hole is bored with a gimlet, and 
ſtopped with a wooden peg ; at the bottom of the 
ball, pierce a {mall hole through to the compoſition, 
in which faſten a {mall copper pipe, furniſhed with a 
paper report, together with a leaden balance; glue 
the report faſt to the ball, then dip theball in melted 
pitch, -open the tonch- hole, and ptime it with a 
quick burning charge. Theſe balls keep a long time 
under water before they rife, and, if a true balance 
ss not obſerved in the lead, or the ball be over-char- 
Need, they will fink te the bottom and burn out; 
„ therefore you muſt well obſerve, that when a water 
r W ball, without the balance is to pound weight, yu 
5 mut give it four, or four ounces and a half "of lead; 
but, if it weighs one pound and a half, balance it wich 
tree, or turee ounces and a half. 


Charge for the- Fans» B 1 L. L. 


For every pound of powder, hy abt ounces of 
took water, ſour ounces of ſulphur, two ounces of 
camphire, one ounce. of oil of petre, one ounce of 
linſeed oil, half an ounce of oil of ſpike, and. two 
ounces of colophonia. 


How 1 mals Fi ireworks 2 % run upsn a line backward or 


. ba rd. 


re Take ſmall rockets, and place the tail of one to 
|, Wide head of the other, tying a cane to run on a line flo- 
e Iped; the line may be a hundred yards long, or long- 


24:3. 
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er if deſired, being well ſtretched and ſet on flakes ; 
and at laſt (if you pleaſe) may be placed a pot of 
fre works, which being fired off will make good 
ſport; having ſerpents and other things in it, which 
will variouſly intermix themſelves in the air, and up- 
on the ground, and every one will extinguiſh itſelf 
with the report. 27215 


Flow to make a CRACKER. 


Take of ſtrong cartridge paper, a piece ſix inches 


wide the length of the ſheet, and fold down the 
- breadth of three quarters of an inch, then double 
back half that breadth to creaſe the paper, open 
that double again, and put in your charge, which 
muſt be meal powder, and for your fuzee take a 
piece of cotton wool rolled in meal powder, and 
place it in the end before you proceed to fold up 
your paper, that it may not be loſt: then cloſe the 
double you opened, very flat, which will prevent the 

Powder from eſcaping into other folds, then roll it 
up one double after another, preſſing each fold down 
with the hand to make it ſmooth and flat, till you 
have rolled up all the paper: then proceed to fold 
up the length of the paper (firſt ſecuring one end of 
the cracker ſo as no powder can get out) about two 
inches long each fold, till you have folded the whole, 
then twitch all the parts together with fine ſtrong 
twine, and then once between each double, in order 
to make it look neat, then beat it flat with a ham- 
mer; and when fired, if well managed, according to 
the above directions, you will have a good exploſion 
between each fold. | _— Pr 
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7 be Art of wa Porcelain after the Chine@ 


Manner. 


I HE moſt juſt and regular idea we can form of 


the Porcelain, or China Ware is, that it is 


an half vitrified ſubſtance, or manufacture, in a mid- 
dle ſtate between the common-baked earthen- ware of 
our vulgar manufactures and true glaſs; this is the 
eſſential and diſtinguiſhing baricker ofPoreelain, and 


it is only by conlidering it in this light, that we are 
to hope to arrive at the pertect”: art of imitating rt in 


Europe. 

Ibis ienpe is to be made on theſe vridciples. 
and in two different manners; The one, by linding 
ſome approprizted matter, on which fire acts with 
more than ordinary {irength, in the time of its paſ- 
ing from the common $4 . ſtate of earthen ware 
into that of a glaſs; the other is to compoſe a paſte 


of two ſubſtances reduced to powder, the one of 


which ſhall be of force to reſiſt a very violent fire, ſo 
as not to become vitrified in it; and the other of a 
matter eaſily vitriſiable: in the firſt caſe the matter 
is to be taken out of the fire, at the time when it is 
imperſectly vitrified ; and in the other the compound 
mals is to remain in the ſurface till the one ſubſtance, 
which is the more eaſily vitriftable, is truly vitrißed, 
and being then taken out, the whole will be like what 
Porcelain is, a ſubſtance in Part vitriſied, but not 
wholly ſo. 
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The firſt method is that by which the European 
Porcelain has generally been made, and though that 
of St Cloude and ſome other places has been very 
beautiful, yet it is always eaſy to diſtinguiſh even the 


fineſt of it from China wate, and the nature of the 


two ſubſtances appears evidently different; theſe 
owing all their beauty to their near approach to vi- 
trification, are made to endure a long and violent 
fire, and are taken from it at a time when a very lit- 
tle longer. continuance would have made them per- 
fect glaſs; on the contrary, the China ware bei 
made of a paſte, part of which is made of a ſubſtance 
in itſelf ſcarce poſſible to be vitriſied, bears the fire 
in a yet much more intenſe degree of heat than ours, 
and is in no danger of running wholly into glaſs 
from it. 333 So 55 
The two ſubſtances, uſed by the Chineſe, are well 
known by the names of petuntſe and kaolin z and on 


examining theſe, it appears very evident, that we: 


have in Europe the very fame ſubſtances, or, at leaft, 
ſubſtances of the very ſame nature, and capable of 


being wrought into a Porcelain equally beautiful and. 


ine. 


one or other of which all the European manufac- 


tures have hitherto been founded; and it is eaſy, 
from the knowledge of theſe two principles, to de- 


termine, on breaking a piece of the China of our ma- 


nufacture, by which of the two proceſſes it is made. 


It is done by fzing the half vitrified maſs of a ſub- 
{tance which would ſoon after have been wholly vi- 


triſied; then the putting it in a crucible, into an e- 


qual degree of fire, will ſoon turn it wholly into 


glaſs ; this is the caſe of . moſt of our European Por- 


celain. But, if it is made of two ingredients, the 
one of which is not vitrifiable, or at leaſt not by ſuch 
fires, then the matter will melt, but will not vitrify; 


this is the caſe with the Chineſe Porcelain, which is 


kept in fuſion a leng time, yet, when cold, is China 


Theſe are the two different ſemi fitrifications, on 
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ware ll, fo chat this is evidently made of two fuch 


ingredients: 3 BN Neff {17 0 (innen ben 116393 510 
Beſides theſe metliods; yet there is another of late 
invention which makes a very beautiful China, anck 
which, if it does not afford veſſels equal to thofe of 


China, yet will afford them nearly approaching to 
thoſe, and at a confiderably ſmaller price: This We 
thod confiſts in reducing glaſs to China. 


The fine deep blue of the old Porcelain ware of | 


China is much valued by the curious, and it is much 


lamented that the lame Se is not uſed at wis 3 


time. 


The art nt at Feten to be loft; bur perhaps it 


might be recovered by trials; it is certain, that the 
| WW Chineſe have cobalt among them, and very probably 
they uſed a blue colour prepared from this, before 
| WY they bad any commerce with us; notwithſtanding all 
| I the conjectures about their materials. for colouring, 
this ſeems the moit probable ſubſtance; and there is 
a way of preparing a colour from this, much fupetior: 
to that now in uſe, which we call ſmalt. | 


able earth. The common way of preparing ſmalt is, 
by roaſting this cobalt in a reverberatory fire. This 
diſpoſes it to vitrify, and drives off the arſenic it con- 
tains in ſumes, which, collecting at the top, forms 
from experiments, that, if this arſenic could be pre- 


finer colour; for there are ſome kinds of cobalt 


che arſenic is in a great meaſure contained in theſe, 


0 the ſmalts are much finer coloured. Arſenie, added 
to ſmalt while in fuſion, greatly exalts in colour al- 


e fo; and there is a way of procuring ſmalt from cobalt 
n WW without fire, only by dillolving it in an acid, and 
3 Wprecipitating that ſolution wita oil of tartar; the 
is malt, thus precipitated to the bottom, is of a much 


a ner colour than any prepared by fire, but it is much 
more expenſive, and prepared in leſs quantity. It is 


— Cobalt is a mineral containing arſenic and a ita; 


true: flowers of Weed It is very certain however 
fented by the cobalt, the [malt would be of a much 


which yield ſmalt without previous roaſting, and, as 
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very poſſible that the Chineſe. might have the art of 

making this kind of ſmalt before they knew us, and 
that to this was owing the fine blue of their Porce- 
lain ware; but when we trafficked with them, and 
they purchaſed ſmalt ſo much cheaper of us than 
they could make it themſelves, they naturally diſcon- 
tinued the manufacture of their own finer kind, with- 
out conſidering how greatly inferior that colour was, 
which the other yielded, If this be the caſe, it will 
be eaſy to revive this other art; and the adding the 
true old China blue to our European manufactures, in 
imitation of Porcelain, may give them a value which 
they have not at preſent. 


The Chineſe had once a method of painting the fi - 


gures of fiſhes and other things on the inſide of their 
_ veſſels, in ſuch a manner, that they did not appear till 
the veſſel was filled with water, or ſome other clear 
liquor; they called this fort of China ware kialſim, 
that is to ſay, the concealed blue China, The art is 
now in a great meaſure loft, but there may be ſome 
gueſs made at the manner in which it might be done 
at this time. The veſſels that are made in this man- 

ner, muit be very thin; the colour muſt be laid on 
in the form of the fiſh, or other animals, or figures, on 
the infide, after the veſſel has been once baked; af- 
ter this colour has had time to dry, the infide of the 
veſſel! muſt have a ſecond colour of the ſame earth, or 
ſtone of which the veſſel is made, and over this a var- 
niſh of the common kind; the conſequence of this 


will be, that the figures of the fiſh in a very ſtrong | 


colour will be buried between two coats of the ware, 
which together form a complete veſſel; the outſide 
is then to be ground down almoſt to the figures, and 
When they begin to appear, a new coat of varniſh 
may be laid over this; the figures will then be ob- 
ſcure, and ſearce, if at all perceivable ; but, on fill- 
ing the veſſel with water, the tranſparency of the 
fides will be taken off, and the liquor will make a ſort 
of foil behind, which will throw out the figures of 
the fiſt ; this might be done in any ware clear and 


_— — — * 
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tratſparent 3 the Porcelain of China would beſt fuc- 

ceed with it, but the pins en nicety e are 
too great 

"The Chineſe make a variety of figutes on the ſur- 
faces of the vaſes of white China ware, and there is 
one kind of this greatly in eſteem among them, in 
which there are flowers and other figures, yet the 
ſurface is quite ſmooth, and the ſubſtance extremel 
thin; the manner of making it is this: they firft 
form the veſſel of the fineſt materials as thin as th 
can; then, when they have poliſhed it inſide and out 
at- the wheel, they put it into a ſtump of its own 
ſhape, but cut with all theſe figures ; they preſs this 
down ſo firmly on this yet moiſt reſſel, that the im- 
preſſion is received in a very perfect manner; and if 
the ſhape-of the veſſel be at all loſt, they take it to 
the wheel again to reſtore it : they then finiſh it 
with the knife and ſcifſars, and, when they have 
made it as perfect as can be, they cover it with a ſme 
white varniſh within and without; this fills up all the 
cavities of the impreſſion, and gives a perfectly ſmooth. 
and even ſurface; yet the thickneſs of this verniſh in 
the traces of the figures give it a different white, and 
the whole figures are as finely and accurately ſeen as 
if painted on the outſide; this is an artifice that 
might eaſily be brought to bear among us, and ſeve- 
ral of our finer wares would make a pretty figure 
with it. 


There is a current opinion among the Chineſe 


Ichemſelves, that the Porcelain ware, of former times, 


was greatly ſuperior to that which they make at pre- 
fent ; and that the burying China in the earth for a 
long time adds to its beauty ; but all this is founded 
on error. The truth is, that our merchants beat down 
the price of their ware, and thereby compel them to 

make a worſe kind in general ; but they are able to do 
as fine things now as ever. 

W hat gave birth to the opinion, that burying the 

Porcelain made it good was, that finer pieces than 
ordinary are fometimes found buried; *theſe are all 


at the top; for ſo long as there aſcend thick black 


crucible, and a quantity of finer powder about its 


% 
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precious vaſes which the poſſeſſors bury by way of ſe. {Whde 


curity, in the times of civil war; and it is no wonder pur 
that there are none but the fineſt kind found buried pou 
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f The Cbineſe, for! a great many ages, uſed only Won 
White Porcelain; the friſt colour they employed was But 
| blue, and, after that, made uſe of many more; the Winer 
ancient blues were prepared by themſelves from a ef t 
kind of lapiz lazuli, but we now ſupply them with the FWihe | 
ſmalt ſo much cheaper, that it is no longer worth aer: 
their while to make it themſelves ; they uſed to pre- 
pare this only by giving a gentle calcination to the 
ſtone, and then beating it to- powder, and grinding 
it to the utmoſt fineneſs in mortars of unglaſed Por. 
celain ware with peſtles of the ſame. The red, that 
the Chineſe uſe, is made of our green vitriol, or 
common copperas; they put about a pound of this 
into a crucible, and lute on this another crucible in- 
verted; this laſt has a hole cut in the top, which they 
keep covered or open at pleaſure ; they ſet this cru- 
Cible in a furnace of bricks ſo contrived, as to throw 
all the flames upon the lower veſſel, in the way off 
our chemiſts reverberatory furnaces; they make a 
large fire of charccal all round it, and obſerve the holeFiexe, 


fumes through that, the matter is not ſufficiently cal- 
cined, they watch the going off of this fume, and, 
hen there appears in the place a fine and thin cloud, 
they take away the crucible; the matter being then 
ſufficiently burnt, they try this however by taking aß 
little out and examining the colour; if it be not ſuf 
ficiently red, they let it remain longer in the fire; 
when they find that it is of a good colour, they take 
away the fire, and leave the veſſel to cool; this done 
they find a cake of red matter at the bottom of the 
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aides; they keep theſe ſeparate, the latter being the 

| pureſt, the fineſt, and the brightelt colour; one 
pound of ' copperas affords about four ounces of this 
colour, and this is the red, which they n. in 
different ſhades and vary ſo much. 

The Chineſe have alſo a white colour, which they 
uſe in their figures painted on the China ; ; the ware 
Jitſelf is naturally white, and the varnith, or oil of 

Stone, is a great addition to its whiteneſs all over. 
But they have yet another way of making a much 
finer and brighter than theſe, as may be ſeen in moſt 
of the fine China ware, where there is any white ia 
the figures ; this white is made in the following man- 
ner: They collect on the ſhores of their rivers a ſort 
of agate, which is of a whitiſh hue, without veins, 
ind tolerably tranſparent ; it approaches very much 
to the nature of chryſtal, and probably chriſtal may 
be found to fupply its place with us; they calcine 
this ſtone to white powder, and to every ounce of 
this, when ground in Porcelain mortars to an impal- 
able finenels, they add two ounces of ceruſs in fine 
bowder, this they mix with varniſh, and lay on in 
the common way of other colours. 

This white mixture ſerves not only for the = wg 
ng white, but it is the baſis of ſeveral other of thoſe 
eautiful colours which we ſee on the China ware, 
nd which our manufacturers have been often per- 
de xed what to make of; their green colour is made 
copper ruſted with acid ; 3 and the ſine deep violet 
olour is made of this green, by adding to it a due 
roportion of white z it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
tis effect is to be produced according to the common 
ws of mixing colours among painters, for then the 
rhite and the green would only make a paler green; 
ut copper being a metal that as well gives a fine blue 
8 a fine green, according to the nature of the ſub- 
lances it agrees with, the white in this caſe alters 
be very nature of the green, and converts It into 
bat deep and fine violet blue which we may draw 
itFom eoppeff by means 1 any of thoſe volatile alca- 
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till the ſecond baking is over, in their proper {hades 
and tinges, and ſometimes ſcarce at all. | 
The black China is much eſteemed in the eaſt, and bi 


Jour looking better with that ornament than any 


hid on, and the whole is baked again in a particulat 


in their colouring and forming the ſeveral kinds o 
Porcelain, which may be brought into uſe among us 
One kind of colouring eaſily introduced among us 


this manner: The matter of which veſſels are mai; 


les. ſuch as ſpirit of. ſal armoniac, ſpirits, of bart br 
thorn, ſpirit of arine; px any be, ike liquor,—— Th eu 
workmettknow'|how to; bring this blue to any degree, in 
by putting in different proportions. of each colour; oy: 


there is not any, admixture,of them that, will not pro- Hof 


duce u blue of ſome kind, but always the more of 
the green colour is uſed, the deeper the blue is, and 
the leſs. the paler; the yellow is made by an admix 
ture of ſeven drachms. of; this white, and three of pe 
copperas, or more, if they deſire the colour to be Chi 
deeper. Jas ag 45 8 Ef in FCC 
: Theſe colours are laid on upon the veſſel, when 
they have been once baked; but they do not appear, 
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on 
particularly when it is ornamented with gold, this co 
ther; the black is always laid on when the Porcelain com 


is ſirſt dried, and is prepared by mixing of a ſine deep 
blue, with ſeven ounces of that fine varniſh, which end 


rey call oil of ſtones. This admixture gives a deepfſort 


black, when the colour is thoroughly dry, the veſ ind 
ſels are baked, and when this is done, the gold i out 


| 8 ; is 2 
furnace made for that purpoſe; if they would havdiflg;. 
the black degenerate into blue, they need only add 
the leſs of the blue, and a little of the ceruſs, or 1 
gate white before deſcribed, They have two peculi 
at ways of applying the red, beſides the common one 
both which require a nice workman, and make the 
ware come very dear; they call one of theſe oils redMfyrn, 
and the other brown re. ; | 

There are many things praiſed by the Chineſeſſire 


would be what they call hoan ton hoan this produſni 
ces veſſels of great beauty and price, and is done ſhow 4 
rat 
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bor thispurpoſe, - need not be very fint; they uſually 
e take any 6f the common veſſels baked; without ha- 
„ng been varniſned, and conſequently fimply white, 
z ind without luſtre: when theſe ate intended to be 


„Jof one fimple colour; they need only be plunged in- 
Ito 2 liquid varniſh or oil, as che workmen there call 


ahn, coloured with ſuch ingredients as will ſtrike the 


mot lively tinges: but if it is tobe coloured in com- 


i pertments, as is uſually the cuſtom with this ſort of 
China, it is to be done by the pencil; the uſual way 

is to paint theſe in pannels, one green, another blue, 
mand ſo on; and they 10888 a 1 ente be 
I Wance. 


es There requireth no more to this, then the- laying 
on the colours tolerably thick with a large pencil; 
but if the pictures of animals and plants are to be 


ven, they are to be done with the moſt permanent 
given, 7 P 


comes very beautiful. * 

The Chineſe who are Ceceivers in every thing, 
ind the way of cheating very much, in regard to this 
fort of China' ware; they paint the flowers of plants, 
and ſome parts of the birds, & c. in very bright co- 
ours, after the veſſel has been baked. - Vermillion 
Jia fine colour, which they often add on this occa- 
on; but they cannot vſe this before the baking, be- 
tauſe it would be deſttoyed by the fire; theſe co- 
ours, Which are laid on afterwards, cannot Jaſt, but 


thers laſt for ever, for they are laid on with the great- 
| heat of all, the veſſels being put into the ſame 
redſſſurnaces to lay on theſe as the other things are baked 
in, for the firſt time. Saltpetre and powder of flints 
ire the things generally added to the colours thus 
aid on, to make them penetrate and run properly. 


; Uh us for the fine. deep violet colour, which makes 


the greateſt figure of all others; on this ware they 
nix together equal quantities of the fine azure, the 


nad 
K e 2 


eolours, and the veſſel being 2 well nee; be- 


don rub off in wiping, or uſing the things; the O- 


Poder of flints, and ſaltpetre, all firſt powdered fe- 
parately, wil perfectly fine: this is tempered with. 


water, and then laid on with the: pencil; and tho' 
it looks rough at firſt, it comes out of the furnace of | 
as beautitul a glofſy bue, as 'any thing that can be 
conceived, I be yellow i is made by mixing together 
three ounees of cerufs; and three ounces of powder- 
ed flints, and adding three, four, or more drachms 
of the red eopperas, tiit the whole is of a proper de- 
gree of colour. The white is compoſed only of pow- 
der of flints and ceruſs, with a ſmall admixture of 
the ſaltpetre, or it will ſucceed tolerably well with. 
out; theſe are all the particulars neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved for the making a ſort of Porcelain of great 
beauty, in which the nature of the ware itſelf is not 
concerned ; fo that it feems eaſy to imitate It with a- 
ay of our own wares. 

In the baking of this or any other kind of colour- 
od: China; the ſecond time, there is however ſome 
caution to be uſed in the placing of the pieces; the 

Chineſe are very curious in their diſpoſition of theſe, 
arranging them in the moſt compact manner, and 
putting the little ones within the great ones; great 
care is allo neceſſary, that the veſtels do not touch 
one another in the parts Where they are painted, ſor 
the conſequence of that would be the ſpoiling of both 
veſſels, as the colours would run togetber; the bot- 
rom of one veſſel may generally be placed on the 
bottom of another, though both are painted; becauſe 
the rims are not painted, and they keep the painted 
parts from touching one another. High and narrow 
veſſels, ſuch as chocolate cups, &c. are very trouble- 
ſome on this occafon; tbe method the Chineſe work- 
men take with them is tbis: They place a range of 
them ſo as to cover the whole bottom of the furnace, 
and they cover this with a thin bed of broad China 
ware, over which they place a thin row of cups, and 
o on to the top, where they lay on covering; they ſhure, 
never bake any thing elſe with thoſe cups, when they 
are of this kind of twice baked Porcelain, 
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Keeerets relative to METALS. 


f E fecret 2 cauſe the tranſ; nutation of i iron inte the Ane 
German cel. 


1 of clean ſoot one pound, oak- wood aſhes. 
twelve ounces, and four of pounded garlick.. 
Boil all together in twelve pounds of common water, 
reduced to a third, or four pounds. Strain this, and 
dip in it the iron pegs, which you will afterwards 
ſtratify with the following cement: 

Take burnt wood's coals, otherwiſe called ab 
and quick lime, of each three pound; ſoot dried, 
ind calcined in an iron pan, one pound; decrepi- 
tate ſalt four ounces. Make of this and your iron 
ſereral beds alternately one over another; and, ha- 
ming well luted the veſſels in which you ſhall have 
made thoſe beds of iron and cement, give them a re- 
rerberating fire, for three times twenty-four hours, 
nd the operation is done. 


To make Tin. 


Take a diforetionable quantity of rye-bran quite 
pure, boil it a minute or two in vinegar, then add 
o it a little water, and in that ſame inſtant plunge 
our ſheets of black i iron; then take out of the fire, 
and ſtop well, the veſſel. Let your iron reſt there 
nd ſoak- for twenty-four hours, after which time 


Ee 3 


330 Th: SCHOOE, SOM; or, 
take off your iron ſheets ; ſcour them well with the 
very bran with, which they have been ſoaking, then 
rub them over a little with ptindftones. This being 
done, let them ſoak again in a water wherein you 
mall have diffolved ſome atroonine ſalt; hence, ba- 
Ving taken them off, ſet them to drain, and rub them 
| afterwards with rye-bran, and your tin will be done, 

Obſerve that the veſſel in which you lay your 
ſheets to ſoak, mutt be large enough tc to 1 receive them 
in ther: full intended lize. 


— 


To c com poje a metal of s Cold colour. 


Take refine er's copper (ix ounces: melt it in a 
_erucible ; add one ounce of calaminary- ſtone, half an 
ounce of tutty, and one of terra merita, in powder. 
Sive to this a melting fire for five or fix hours ron— 
ning, and no more: then take off the crucible fro: 
the fire. Put this compoſition in powder, and-add 
to it two ounces of common mercury, ſix of ſea-ſalt 
enxſiccated, and a ſufficient quantity of water. Set 
the Whole a boiling, until there appeat no more mer 
cury. Then put the matter into a crucible, and place 
it between two fires of kindled coals, avoiding care 
fully the breathing of the fumes. Give this a meltin! 
fire for two hours, then waſh the compoſition in water 
_ till this runs off quite clear. Set this again in a cru 
- eible; and, when melted, pour it into an ingot 
This will give you a metal of the moſt beautiful gol 
colour which can be deſited, and which you may 
make uſe of for plates, bu ekles, ſnuff- boxes, cane 
heads, &c. But we cannot recommend too much A 
avoiding of breathing the fumes of this compolitio 
ile it is making. 


To increaſe the virtuet f a Leadſlbone. 


. 7 


Soak it ſorty days in iron oil. 
Ng 
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25 entra p / 6 ove ad, 


i Bebe pearl aſbes one pound, rine-alhes IM quick 
lime one, and pebbles calcinated two, Make a ſtrong 
lye of the whole with diitilled vinegar. Diffolve in 
this two pounds of lead: and, when the lye is be- 
come white, throw in two ounces of borax, When 
this is diſſolved, throw the whole into a retort, and 
diſtil it with a gradual fire. You will get into the 
receiver ten ounces, at leaſt, of quickſilver. 


Permutation of Lead into Silver. 


Take fine lead; calcine it with common ſalt, or 
elſe with that ſort of ſalt which is extracted from the 
dregs of feces, or caput mortuum of ſaltpetre, and vitriol 
calcined both together. Soak the whole warmly with 
oil of vitriol, till you make it come into an unctious 
paſte. This you will put into a pot or crucible well 
luted, and placed in a pan full of ſand, with which 
you will cover it over entirely. Make under this a 
digeſting fre ; that is to ſay, ſuch a fire as is neceſ- 
ſary to warm the ſand : keep it fo for ten days, then 
1 off your matter and teſt it. Cut off one hundred 
and five pounds weight of lead, you will draw five 


marcs, or two pounds and an nalf weight 0 of ſilver capa- 
Ile to ſtand the teſt. 


Tranſmutation of Iron into Copper. 


Iron is eaſily changed into copper, by means of the 
vitriol. Todo this, you put your iron /ratum ſuper 
firatum in a deſcenſorium, and ſet it over a ſtrong 
blaſt fire, puffed by bellows, tüll the icon melts and 
flows into copper. You mult not forget when you 
have made your beds of vitriol, to water them a little 


352 
alt werdigreale., - An i 3 : 


To i the brigbineſi of en | 


Rub them with To marrow; 
fine alum powder with, the {trongeſt vinegar you 


can find, (that! of Montpelier: which ſerves to make 


their famous verdigreaſe is the fitteſt) and rub your. | 
By theſe means. they keep, f for ever. 


arms with it. 


Wan and, We | 


To * often Steel. 


Take a diteretionable quantity of garlic, o them 


of their coarſeſt peel, then boil them in oil of nuts 
till reduced into an unguentum. Cover well your 
Neel all over with that compoſition to the thickneſs 
of half a crown. When this is done, put your ſteel, 
thus covered, in the forge, in the live coals, and it 
will become ſoft. To reſtore it afterwards to the 
temper, called by artiſts red cherry colour, you muſt, 


after having made it red hot, ö it into che cold-- 


* * 


To imitate Torts jo Shell on | Caper. 


* 


Rub copper laminas over witb oil of nuts, then dry 


them over a flow fire, ſupported by their extremities, | 


upon n iron bars. 


7 0 perform th fame on Hern. 7 


5a Make a 16 difolution of auripigment i in filtered 
lime water: | then lay ſome of this liquor with a 
bruſh on your comb or other horn work. Reite- 


over with- — Folens of bauer. e 


or elſe diflolve 


of 


rate this, 1. 50. Aan yr not penetrated 3 


the firſt time, and turn 3 0 tame on the e- 
ther ſide. 
: * Ax - Sk * 92 LI 4s N > i, oy 2b FL d 
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Take perlt and camphire of abt an wegen quan- 
ny. Diffolve them in a lye made with two parts of 
oak-wood aſhes and one of quick lime. Paſs this ſo- 
lution thro? a filtering paper, and vaporiſe it over a low 
fire in a glaſs veſſel, "There reſults a botax which, 
thrown in metals while infuſion, ſoſtens them perfectly. 


To waſo * Figures hr with Silver, 


Take one ounce of Marte ; diſſolve i in it over 

a moderate fire one drachm of good ſilver cut ſmall, 

or granulated. This ſilver being wholly diffolved, 
take the veſſel off from the fire, and throw ini it'as 
won white'tartar as is required to abſolve all the li- 
The reſt is paſte with which you may tub 
55 any work made of W | and which will give 
it the * of hiver. R 831 


— 


To take immediately ruft from Iron. 


- Rub your iron with a picce of rag www into oil 
of tartar Fer Nr am wo bal 


To obtain good Silver from Pewter, 


Take quick lime made from roch or tran parent peb- 
bles, and one pound of common ſalt. With thoſe 
two ingredients make a ſtrong lye, ich you will e- 
vaporate on the fire to the reduction of a third: part of 
what it made before. Next, melt in a erucible two. 


ow beat wbb er, 
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pounds” of pe "Pew wter, to whic ch, after "fuſion, you. will 


add one . of hematites, The whole being well 
incorporated and melted; throw it into part of yous 
aforeſaid Jye: 5 and, when quite, cold, melt it again, 
and throw 1 again into new lye, repeating the kane 
proceſs for ſeven different times, and uling freſh lye, 
e as above, every time. 

Saft lee io tiers 39 bang 00 3561 
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„Bale half an ounce: of tattar, two af common ale; 
nod; two and a half of verdigreaſe: Mix all together 
and expoſe it in a porringer to the dew of nine nights 
running. This will turn into water, in which, when 
red hot, you may kill your iron. 


25 fe ie, all Sorts , Metals, 


1 


Take fublimated mercury, cuphorbium, borax, and 


armoniae fait; of each equal parts pulveriſed. Pro- 
ject ſome of that powder over any metal when in a 
fate of fuſion, and you will obtain the dens effect 
of making 3 it ſoft. | 5 


A good Temper for Arms. 


Take nettle's juice, bullocks gall, child's water, 
or ſtrong vinegar, an a little ſalt ; Incorporate well 
all this together, and plunge an red hot iron into it. 


To whiten un he Silom, 


Melt iron Bling in a crucible, ons with W 
or red arſenic. Then take one ounce of that matter, 
on one of _ copyer 3 ; melt. alrogether, and Put it it. in. 


* 


thi 
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4 Sirit EY wil tht all forts of, Sn, without 


VI dont gan [excepting _ onf bard." 3} 20} 195016 


* 


Take one pound of ee or "well purified 
Topper, which you will melt; then throw over it three 
ounds of refined pewter. As ſoon as they ſhall be 

boch 3 in good ſuſion, add fix ounces of calcined red 
tartar, two of arſenic, half an ounce of ſaltpetre, 

and two drachms of alum. Leave all this in fuſion 
i together, for the ſpace of three or four hours, that 
all the ſalts may well evaporate, then you will caft 


this compobtion i in the flat ſand mould Prepared 
for it. 


25 guard Iron again 22 


1 05 


. Warm your iron till you can no more woch it twiths 
a out burning yourſelf, Then rub it with new clean 
t White wax Put it again to the fire, till it has ſoaked 


in the wax. When done, rub it over with a piece of 
ſerge, and the iron will be preſerved from ruſting, 


To cut pebbles with caſe. 


T, 11 f * 34.4 
il Boil chow a good while in ſome mutton luer; and 
t. men you will cut them very eaſily. | | 


Te calcine Pewter, and render it as white and as hard 


* as Silver. 
fs | 
" Melt BA) your pewter in a irpedie, fo that it may 


be very fine aud clear, Pour it afterwards into a 


= ſtrong: e rat into nt water. Re- 
peat that operation as many times as you pleiſe, you 
| will each time give it an additional degree of n 
and whiteneſs, drawing near to ſilver; ſo much, that 
— will, at laſt, be very diſhcult to eg it from 


* 
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LAY 


| Wren ks 75 cake Metal ws Gold. 


Toke oF rp. white vitfiol, berg tas 104 
verdigreaſe, of each a like quautity. in fine powder; 
lay it upon the metal; then put it into the fire for an 
hour, take it out, an and quench ĩt 10 urine, and the r me- 

fa, Lal bave the colour of . 


* 
oF © 
. * 
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25 melt Metals quickly, 


Put i in a a layer or r courſe o the W of any metal 
into a crucible ; then lay upon it a layer of ſulphur, 
ſaltpetre, and faw⸗-duſt of each an equal quantity, 
mixed togethet; put a little fire to it, and the me- 
741 will immediately be in a maſs. 


* * 
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NMzrALs are, ſimple foſſil e which Bo and 
become fluid by, fires, and coagulate by gold, ood har- 
den into a ſolid I Capable of bending under 
the! hammer. | 


A Metal is ſaid | to be ümpiez [as it may be affrmed 
of erery the minuteſt particle of. 4 And, = gri a 


grain of gold, that it-is gold, or. has all che. proper | 


ties of gold. | 

A Metal is fuſible by fire; thats is, when, expaſe ed 
to a great fire, it diſſolves into parts, which are ea- 
ſily moveable. among RIS or are actually in 
motion. N 

A metal is fixed, that is, it bears the fire without 


fl. ing off in vapours. Though metals are fixed on- 
ly to a certain degree; for by the large burning-glaſs- | 
es of M. Tiſchernhauſen and Vilette, all metals, will 


1 evaporate. bis 118% 16-24; 

Such are the proper characteriſtics of metals, ! 
are no ways applicable to any other bodies in nature: 
for a diamond, or other ſtone, though ite be a ſimple 
body, yet is not fufible in the fire, nor capable of 
being extended under the hammer; and the ſalt, be- 


ing diſſoluble by fire, is not malleable, but will break 


under the hammer, 

' There are indeed certain woods which yield in 
fonte meaſure to the hammer; but then they fall to 
duſt in the fire, and ſo of the fe; 

There are but ſix metals found in all nature, viz. 

gold, 6lver, copper, tin, lead, and iron 

To theſe is uſually added a ſeventh metal, namely, 
mercury, or quickſilver, but improperly, as it has 
not all the characters of a metal, nor ſcarce any thing 
in common with the otter metals, except weight and 
ſimilarity of parts. 

Thus, for example, it is neither di ſoluble by fire, 
malleable, nor fixed; And, in reality, it ſeems to 


dl nt 2 
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conſtitute a peculiar claſs of foſſils, and is rather the 

mother or baſis of all metals, than a metal itſelf. 
The common radical character of metals are, that 

of all known bodies they are the heavieſt. 

By the experiments made by Dr Halley; the weight 

of gold to that of glaſs is determined to be as ſeven 


to one; and the weight of tin the lighteſt of all me- 
| tals, to that of gold, as ſeven to nineteen; which 


conſiderably furpaſſes the weight of all ſtones, mar- 


| bles, gems, and other the moſt ſolid bodies, as ap». 


pears from the tables of ſpecific gravities. 

Nor is there any body in nature, but a metal, that 

is one third of the weight of gold. | 

_ The Royal Society furniſh us with various experi. 

ments of the kind. | 
The weights of the ſeveral metals and aching ſolids. | 


they have examined hydroſtatically, by weighing 


them in air and water; and the weight by the Uuida, 
by by ins an equal portion of each. 

ch experiments they find, that, taking the 
W weights of water and gold, the bulk or magni- 
tude of the water is to that of gold, as 19636 to 100 
conſequently that the weight of Bold! 1s np nine- 
wen to one. 
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